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GREATEST AND BEST YEAR’S RECORD 


LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED AND PAID FOR, during aad 
including Ordinary Insurance ($102,822,648) over r = r 293 Millions 


ASSETS, end of 1903, over - - ¢ - - * * - “3 = 7 Millions 

INCOME, during 1903, over = - . : . * = . - 3 9 Millions 

PAID POLICY HOLDERS, during 1903, over - - - - - - - Millions 

SURPLUS, end of 1903, over - <3 = ~ - - “ = = = Millions 

NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE (5,447,307), over - - - - 5 Millions 

INCREASE IN PAID-FOR INSURANCE IN FORCE, over - - - - 1 9 Millions 
MAKING THE GRAND TOTAL OF 


Paid-for Insurance in Force over 931 MILLIONS 


Total Payments to Policy-holders in 28 Years over 79 Millions 


THE LIFE INSURANCE SUCCESS OF THE AGE 
Write for Particulars of Policies and Rates. Dept. 105 


Ihe Prudential nein 
if ens tye 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA tp Z 


JOHN F. DRYDEN Home Office 
President NEWARK, N. J. 














State Street Safe Deposit Vaults, 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


ANDREW ROBESON, Manager 





MODERN FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, 
CONTAINING SAFES TO RENT AT $10 A YEAR AND 
UPWARDS 


STORAGE FOR SILVER AND OTHER VALUABLES 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR LADY PATRONS 
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JHE WASHINGTON 


www 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
A. BREWER, Jr. E. S. FRENCH 


President Vice-President 


Board of Directors 


LEVI P. MORTON 
W. A. BREWER, Jr. 
ROBERT BOWNE 
CHAS. H. LUDINGTON 
FRANCIS SPEIR 
HENRY F. HITCH 


CHARLES P. BRITTON 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT 
DAVID THOMSON 
ROLAND G. MITCHELL 
RANDOLPH F. PURDY 
GEORGE M. HARD 


ELISHA S. FRENCH 
JOHN W. BRANNAN, M. D. 
E. V. CONNETT 
JOHN BURLING LAWRENCE 
GRAHAM H. BREWER 


JORDAN L. MOTT, Jr. 
ISRAEL C. PIERSON 
HENRY H. COOK 
WASHINGTON LIFE INS. BUILDING LLOYD B. SANDERSON 
MORRIS B. MEAD 





5 y! Interest-bearing 
PERCY V. BALDWIN fe) 


GENERAL MANAGER Gold Bonds 


for Massachusetts and COMBINING 


Rhode Island Protection and Investment 


60 STATE STREET Principal and interest payable in Gold Coin. 


Aiso Interchangeable - Term policies af- 
BOSTON fording Reliable Insurance at lowest cost, 
and all other forms, including 
Continuous Instalment Policies, 
Annuities Immediate and Deferred. 
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Boarding School for Boys Morristown, New Jersey 
PRINCIPALS PRES. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

T. QUINCY BROWNE, Jr., Harvard, 788 CHARLES SCRIBNER 

ARTHUR P. BUTLER, s 88 wx ; 

FRANCIS C. WOODMAN, «+88 «| Limited to Seventy Boys in Residence 


























HOWE SCHOOL 


LIMA, INDIANA 


ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL £8, 





Thorough preparation for Harvard College, under 
experienced instructors. 










/ 

Healthfully located. Faces Rogers Fort 
Hill Park. Beautiful grounds devoted to 
outdoor sports. Golf, Tennis, Basket 
Ball, Field Hockey. Certificate admits to 
Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, and 
Mt. Holyoke. Each pupil a subject 

of personal care, influence, and in- 

struction. For catalogue address 


\ MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., PRINCIPAL, 
’ Lowell, Mass. 


NUMBERS STRICTLY LIMITED 





For information or circulars address 


Reverend J. H. McKENZIE, Rector, 
LIMA, INDIANA, 
Or 
Dr. CLARENCE JOHN BLAKE, Trustee, 
226 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 





STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 


53 State Street, sitananianclin October 31, 1903 


LIABILITIES | RESOURCES 
Capital Stock . . - + $1,000,000.00 | State of Massachusetts Bonds . . $100,000.00 
Surplus Fund (from Earnings) .  . ;000, 000.00 | City of Boston Bonds . . . . . 300,000.00 
Earnings sparigieanaiel (net). . . . 538, ,369.10 | Railroad and Other Bonds . . .1,314,250.92 
Deposits. . . oe 6,874,547.08 Trust Company nomena + ,900.00 
Time Loans . . ah oe es . 4,088,760.08 
| Demand Loans . . - .2,144,306.78 
Cash in Office and in Banks. . . 1,248,098.40 
$9,412,916.18 $9,412,916.18 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
C. F. ADAMS, 2p. SAMUEL CARR. S. E. PEABODY. 
F. LOTHROP AMES. GORDON DEXTER. FRANCIS PEABODY, JR. 
HOBART AMES. EUGENE N. FOSS. ALBERT A. POPE. 
EDWIN F. ATKINS. ELMER P. HOWE. N. W. RICE. 
CHARLES S. BIRD. DAVID P. KIMBALL. ROYAL ROBBINS. 
GEORGE W. BROWN N. W. JORDAN. PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL. 
ISAAC T. BURR. JOHN LAWRENCE. CHARLES W. WHITTIER. 
OFFICERS 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Secretary. 
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Lay School of Harvard Crniversity. 


> 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


The following persons only will be admitted as candidates for a degree : — 
Graduates of Colleges of good standing. 


The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

Holders of Academic degrees in Arts, Literature, Philosophy, or Science who 
are not admissible as candidates for a degree. 

2. Graduates of Law Schools which confer the degree only after an examination 
upon a three years’ course of at least eight months each. 

3. Persons approved by the Faculty who pass the admission examinations, — 
Latin, French, and Blackstone. 

Special students who reside three years at the School, and pass in due course the 
requisite legal examinations, will receive the degree of LL. B. if they attain a mark 
within five per cent. of that required for the honor degree. 

Persons entering as first-year students or as special students must register be- 
tween Commencement Day and the first day of November following. 

For circular containing a list of the colleges whose graduates will be accepted as 
candidates for a degree, apply to 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


— -Parvard Hedical School, 











In and after June, 1901, candidates for admission must present a degree in arts, literature, philosophy, 
or science from a recognized college or scientific school, with the exception of such persons, of suitable age and 
attainments, as may be admitted by special vote of the Faculty, taken in each case. All candidates are required 
to satisfy the Faculty that they have had a course in theoretical and descriptive (inorganic) chemistry and qual- 
itative analysis, sufficient to fit them to pursue the courses in chemistry given at the Medical School. 

Students who began their professional studies elsewhere may be admitted to advanced standing; but all 
persons who apply for admission to the advanced classes must pass an examination in the branches already 
pursued by the class to which they seek admission. 

The course of study required in this school for the degree of M. D. is of four years’ duration. This require- 
ment was established at the beginning of the year 1892-93. 

The next year begins September 29, 1904, and ends on the last Wednesday in June, 1905. Instruction is 
given by lectures, recitations, clinical teaching, and practical exercises, distributed throughout the academic year. 
In the subjects of Anatomy, Physiology, Histology, Chemistry, and Pathological Anatomy, laboratory work 
forms a large part of the method of instruction. 


Order of Studies. 


First Year — First Term. — Anatomy and Histology. Second Term. — Physiology and Physiological 
and Pathological Chemistry. 

Second Year — First Term. — Bacteriology and Pathology. Second Term.— Anatomy, Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine and Surgery. 

Third Year.— Theory and Practice, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Surgery, Obstetrics, Pediatrics, 
Dermatology, Neurology, Gynecology, Mental Diseases, and Genito-Urinary Surgery. 

Fourth Year.— Required Studies: Clinical Medicine, Clinical Surgery, Clinical Microscopy, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery, Mental Diseases, Ophthalmology, Otology, Laryngology, Orthopedics, Hygiene, Legal Medi- 
cine and Syphilis. Elective Studies: Anatomy, Advanced Histology, Histology of the Nervous System, 
Embryology, Comparative Pathology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Orthopedics, Gynecology, Dermatology, Neu- 
rology, Bacteriology, Physiology, Chemistry, Hygiene, Operative Surgery, Operative Obstetrics, and Clinical 
Microscopy. 

Requirements for a Degree.— Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have studied 
medicine four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have passed a written 
examination upon all the prescribed studies of the course taken. 

Fees. — Matriculation, $5; for the first three years, $200; for the fourth year, $100; for one term alone, 
$120; for Graduation, $30. For Graduate’s Courses, the fee for one year is $200; for one term, $120; and for 
single courses, such fees as are specified in the Catalogue. Payment in advance, or, if a bond is filed, at the end 
of the term. Students in regular standing in any one department of Harvard University are admitted free to 
the lectures, recitations, and examinations of other departments. 

For further information, or Catalogue, address 

Dr. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, Harvard Medical School, Boston, MAss. 
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Harvard Mental School 


1903-1904. 


The Dental Department of the University is established in Boston, in order to secure those advantages for Clinical In. 


struction which are found only in large cities. 


The clinics of the Dental Hospital afford a sufficient number of patients to give every student abundant practice in all 


branches of dentistry throughout the year. 
lesions and over 21,000 operations were performed. 


During the year 1901-1902 Over 19,000 patients were treated for various dental 


Each student is assigned a chair, and is expected to improve his opportunity and operate three hours every day, five days 
in the week, giving each student during each year 480 hours of practice in operative dentistry. 
In the mechanical department the student gives three hours a day for six days each week, giving 576 hours’ practice each 


year. 
The thirty-fifth year of the school begins Oct. 1, 1903. 





The Gilman School 


for Girls Also Called 
The Cambridge School 


Advantages of Greater Boston, 
without the drawbacks of city life. 
Resident pupils, $1,000. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M.., Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 











KWAIDAN 
By LAFCADIO HEARN 
These marvelous tales, illustrating the wonder- 


loving tendency of the Japanese, are of Fairies, 
Sprites, and Ghosts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfield. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
One hundred thirty-seventh year. Thorough prepa- 
ration for any College or Scientific School. Individual 
instruction. Beautiful and healthful location. $500. 


PERLEY L. HORNE, A. M. (Harvard), 
PRINCIPAL. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. The 
most advanced methods. Library. Physical, chemical, 
biological laboratories; gymnasium, etc. New Athletic 
Field, with one-fourth mile track. Founded 1841. Fall term 
opening Sept., 1903. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, M.A., 

Easthampton Mass. Principal. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., PUBLISHERS 


For further information, or catalogue, address 





| 
| 





Che Potchhiss School, 


EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


THE RIDGE 
HOME AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys. 


Preparation especially for Harvard 


Modern equip- 
Athletic facili- 
Illustrated 


Individual Instruction. Cottage System. 
ment. Large grounds. Perfect sanitation. 
ties, Baseball, Foot-ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. 
circular. 


WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harv. ’81), Principal. 





VIEWS ABOUT HAMLET 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By 


ALBERT H. TOLMAN 
of Chicago University 


The essays which make up this volume will have special 
interest for students of English. The topics range from 
Anglo-Saxon poetry to the stories of Poe, but about half the 
book is concerned with Shakespearean subjects. Of the title 
essay Dr. Furness, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, said 
in a letter to the author, ‘‘ Your grasp of the subject and your 
method of treatment are truly admirable.”’ 


Crown Svo, $1.50 net; postage extra 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 











LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


An endowed school, devoted exclusively to preparation for college, or scientific 


school, according to Yale and Harvard standards, 
The school was opened in 1892, with provision for 50 boys. 


Ten regular instructors. 
Enlarged accommo- 


dations were immediately called for, and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894. Further enlargement became necessary, and has been provided. 

A limited number of scholarships, some of which amount to the entire annual 
fee, are available for deserving candidates of slender means who can show promise 


of marked success in their studies. 


EDWARD G. COY, Head Master. 
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THE NAME OF 


“ TUPPER” 


is a sure. guarantee for all that is 


FIRST-CLASS 


IN 


Photography 


Mr. Tupper has had Twenty Years’ 
experience in making 


Class-Work, Groups, Views, 


i Etc., for Harvard University 


Middlesex School 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 





_ FOURTH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 29, 1904 





| SEVEN CLASSES. 





classes only. 
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TRUSTEES: 
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CHARLES J. PAINE, ’53. 
Norwoop P. HALLowELl, ’61. 
Le Baron R. BriGGs, ’75. 
ROBERT WINSOR, ’80. 





He will be pleased to see the 1907 
men at his Studio 


1388 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQUARE 


| W. CAMERON FORBES, ’92. 
| Address : 
é ‘ | FREDERICK WINSOR, 
0889000038805 028809702032838338000F Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


| A New Boarding-School for Boys 


Boys are admitted to the four lower 


Henry L. Hiccrnson [’55], President. 





Hock Ridge Wall 


A School for Movs At Wellesley hills, Gassachusetts 


Before graduating from the preparatory school a young man about to enter college, professional school, or 
business should be set free from all care concerning certain fundamentals of education. He must be able to 
write a fair hand, to spell correctly, to perform all simple mathematical calculations, and to use the English 
language correctly, —all without a hesitating thought. He should have an extended knowledge of at least one 
highly inflected ancient language, if not for its own sake, certainly because of the help this knowledge will prove 
all through his life in teaching the correct use of his own language. He should know at least the most promi- 
nent facts in the histories of the great nations. He should be familiar with the foundations of modern Chem- 


istry, Physics, and Physiography. And he should be able to read with ease both French and German. 
At Rock Ridge Hall a boy regularly takes the following studies : 


English 4, Latin 4, History 4, Algebra 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiography 1, the first year 


he is in the Junior Class. 


English 4, Latin 4, French 4, Geometry 2, Mechanic Arts 2, Physiology 1, the second year 


he is in the Junior Class. 
English 4, Latin 4, French 4, German 4, Physics 1, the first year he is in the Middle Class. 


English 4, Latin 4, Algebra 4, Chemistry 4, French 1, the second year he is in the Middle Class. 


German 5, History 4, Geometry 4, Physics 3, Chemistry 1, the year he is in the Senior Class. 
The figures following the studies indicate the periods per week devoted to each. 


A student of good standing who adds Greek to his studies of the last three years probably will not have too 


much work, and certainly will add greatly to his education. 


A boy may fit for Harvard in four years by omitting one course in History, two in Languages, and the shop 


work in Mechanic Arts. : 
There isa Preparatory Class for boys not quite fitted to enter the Junior Class. 


The studies of the Preparatory Class are Dec/amation, with especial attention to subject-matter and deliv- 
ery; English Composition, with especial attention to spelling and handwriting; Arithmetic, History of the 


United States and England, Geography, and Drawing. 


This school especially welcomes boys whose parents wish for them a school life which is fuller and richer 
than that of the public schools, yet one far more carefully directed than that of the colleges. Such a school 
life is advisable both for the boy who is to be sent to one of the larger colleges with its complete freedom, and 


for the boy who is to go into business with its complete restraint. 


A pamphlet describing the school, and illustrated with photographic reproductions, will be sent on application. 


GEORGE RANTOUL WHITE, ’86, Principat. 
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YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Court Street 


PARKER HOUSE 


School and Tremont Streets 
HOTEL TOURAINE 
Boylston and Tremont Streets 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors BOSTON 





Any business man doing business or seeking business outside his own 
neighborhood can be helped by the Press Clipping Bureau. Indeed, its chief 
merit has been the putting of newspaper shears at the service of Commerce. 

Corporations keep posted by clippings about State and municipal legisla- 
tion affecting their interests; the attitude of the press; public sentiment ; 
attacks on general policies or the acts of agents and subordinates ; the work 
of competitors, and particularly criticisms of rival systems or undertakings ; 
accidents that may result in damage suits; court decisions ; financial opera- 
tions ; causes that may affect the market; as well as all mention of them- 
selves in print. 

Trusts get the local news about their widely distributed plants ; learn of 
new competitors ; keep track of adverse legislation that may be threatened. 

Financiers and Capitalists look to the Bureau for fact and comment 
bearing on their projects, enterprises, and investments. The constant de- 
mand for matter relating to all municipal bond issues illustrates of what 
value is our reading in this field. 

Organizations and Associations of business men file pertinent clippings 
at headquarters for the use of members, or distribute the information with 
that otherwise secured. 


THE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 





ROBERT LUCE, President. LINN LUCE, Secretary. J. R. LEARNED, Zvreasurer. 
45 Vesey St., New York 68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
621 Main St., Cincinnati. Railroad Building, Denver. 
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The Cambridge Poets 
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SHE volumes in this Cambridge edition are thor- 
oughly edited under the general supervision of 
Bliss Perry, and each contains a portrait of the 
author, an engraved Title-page with a vignette, a 
Biographical Sketch, all necessary Notes, Indexes 
to Titles and First Lines. Each volume is large 
crown octavo, printed on opaque paper, and bound 
in handsome library style. 





iradp in April 
ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BALLADS. 
EDITED BY GEORGE L. KITTREDGE AND HELEN CHILD SARGENT. 


Kieadp in September 
WORDSWORTH. EDITED By A. J. GEORGE. 


Jn preparation 
SHAKESPEARE. EDITED by W. A. NEILSON. 
BYRON. EDITED BY PAUL E. MORE. 
SPENSER. EDITED By NEIL DODGE. 
DRYDEN. EDITED By GEORGE R. NOYES, 


Bolumes already issucd 
POPE. EDITED BY HENRY W. Boynton. 
TENNYSON. EDITED By W. J. ROLFE. 
SHELLEY. EDITED By G. E. WoopBERRY. 
BURNS. EDITED By W. E. HENLEY. 
MILTON. EDITED BY WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy. 
Mrs. BROWNING. EDITED BY HARRIET WATERS PRESTON. 
ROBERT BROWNING. EDITED By HoRACE E. SCUDDER. 
SCOTT. EpiITep spy HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
KEATS. EDITED BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
LONGFELLOW.- EDITED BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 
WHITTIER. EpDITED By HorAceE E. SCUDDER. 
LOWELL. EDITED By HoRACE E. SCUDDER. 
HOLMES. EDITED By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


Price —_— Browning), each, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf 
or full levant, $0.00. 
Browning, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or full levant, $7.00. 


“The Cambridge editions are all that sound scholarship can make them in the matter of text, 
introductions, etc. In make-up they are equally desirable, printed in large clear type on 
opaque paper, and bound with particular care, so that they open easily and stay open, —an 
advantage not always found in books of their size.” — Mail and Express, New York. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York 
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STATE STREET TRUST 


COMPANY 


' 38 STATE STREET 
Parkinson €§ Burr pei 


53 State Street, Boston 


Back Bay Orrice, 124 Mass. Ave. 


Farragut Building, Cor. Boylston Street 


BOSTON 


7 Wall Street, New York Deposits received and Checks cashed at 


either Office 





Members of the Boston and New York Interest credited monthly at the rate of two per 
Stock Exchanges cent. per annum on deposits of $300 and over 
OFFICERS 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 








MOSES WILLIAMS, President 
CHARLES LowELL, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 
F. J. Stimson, Vice-Pres. and Counsel 
JoserH B. Russet, Vice-Pres. 


ALLAN ForBEs, Secy. and Treas. 





The Latest Harvard March is 


“THE STADIUM” 


Dedicated to the Athletics of the University 
By J. W. JOHNSTON, ’05 


After Concert in the Union by the Pierian Sodality 
Orchestra, The Crimson, Dec. 5th, said: “‘ The 


Stadium March’ was particularly well received.” 


GRECIAN TITLE-PAGE 


“SNAPPY MUSIC” 


YOUR MUSIC DEALER MAY ORDER FROM 
VINTON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
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Hotel Somerset, ©" noston. 





4 Bay Stations of N. Y., N. H. & H., and Boston & Albany Railroads, Theatres and Business Centres. 








onwealth Avenue, T 


The fashionable centre of the famous Back Bay, and one of the World’s most luxurious Hostelries, 
Thoroughly Fireproof. Delightfully located at entrance to Park and Fenway. Ten minutes’ ride from Back 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. ALFRED S. AMER, Manager. 




















) 
JOHN A. ANDREW 
A Biography 
By Henry G. Pearson 
Two volumes, with Portraits 
, $5.00 wet. Postage extra 
) Mr. Pearson has had free access to public and private records, to the 
many files in the State House, and to the collected letters and memorials 
in the hands of the family. The biography, therefore, is essentially a nar- 
\ rative of the Civil War days, and the story of a nian who, at his death, was 
one of the leading citizens, not only of Massachusetts, but of the nation. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Publishers 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE. 


Chairman, RICHARD Coss, A. B., Zustructor in English. 

JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, A.M., Mus. D., Professor of Mustc. 

CHARLES HERBERT Moore, A. M., Professor of Art. 

FREDERIC WARD Putnam, A.M., S.D., Professor of American Archeology and Lih- 
nology. 

GEORGE HERBERT PALMER, A. M., LL. D., Professor of Philosophy. 

CHARLES LORING JACKSON, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 

WILLIAM ELwoop BYERLY, Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN, Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit. 

EDWARD LAURENS MARK, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Anatomy. 

EDWARD STEVENS SHELDON, A. B., Professor of Romance Philology. 

JoHN HENRY WriGutT, A.M., LL. D., Professor of Greek. 

EDWIN HERBERT HALL, Ph. D., Professor of Physics. 

Davip Gorpon Lyon, Ph. D., D. D., Hollis Professor of Divinity, and Curator of the 
Semitic Museum. 

HANS CARL GUNTHER VON JAGEMANN, Ph. D., Professor of Germanic Philology. 

EDWARD CHANNING, Ph. D., Professor of History. 

Joun Exviot Wo rr, Ph. D., Professor of Petrography and Mineralogy. 

PauL Henry Hanus, S.B., Professor of the History and Art of Teaching. 

GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE, A.B., LL. D., Professor of English. 

ROLAND THAXTER, Ph. D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany. 

CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT, A. B., Professor of Romance Languages. 

BYRON SATTERLEE Hurvput, A. M., Assistant Professor of English. 

LEWIS JEROME JOHNSON, C.E., Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering. 

ROBERT DECouRCY WARD, A.M., Assistant Professor of Climatology. 

THOMAS NIXON CARVER, Ph. D., Professor of Political Economy. 


The Committee, which consists of a representative from each Department of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, recommends for positions of various kinds men 
who are studying or who have studied under this Faculty, whether or not holders 
of degrees. 

The Committee keeps lists not only of those who, being unemployed at the time 
of registration, wish employment and of those who desire to be transferred to other 
positions, but also of all who are teachers by profession. 

The Committee will make prompt reply to persons in authority in colleges and 
schools, and to professional and business men who wish its assistance. 

No fees are charged for any service rendered by the Committee. 

Communications should be addressed to Zhe Chairman of the Appointment Com- 
mittee, No. 9 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
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AMERICAN 
MEN OF LETTERS 












understanding. 


The series is distinguished by including Holmes’s Life of Emer- 
son, Charles Dudley Warner’s Life of Irving, Professor Wood- 
berry’s Life of Hawthorne and of Poe, and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson’s Life of Longfellow. 
rapidly and the series will be brought to completion at an early 


date. 


HIS series of literary biographies is intended to present in a group 
of lives of her men of letters a history of America in literature. 
The biographers, being Americans, have brought to their task a 
familiarity with the surrounding in which their subjects lived and 
the conditions under which they worked, which enables them to 
combine critical estimates with right insight and sympathetic 












Published 
in 1904 


Francis Parkman. 


William Hickling Prescott. 


By Henry D. Sedgwick. 


By Rollo Ogden. 








Other volumes 
in preparation 


John Lothrop Motley. By Edward G. Bourne. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
James Russell Lowell. By Samuel M. Crothers. 
Sidney Lanier. 
Bret Harte. 


By Edwin 


By Owen Wister. 


Mims. 


By Henry Childs Merwin. 











Volumes 
already 
published 


Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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THE STADIUM. 


THE replacement of the old wooden bleachers on Soldier’s Field 
by seats of a more permanent nature was discussed from time to 
time for some years at Harvard. The unsightliness of a forest 
of columns supporting a rambling and irregular structure, which 
covered several acres, formed an obvious point of criticism. No 
beautifying effects devised by the landscape architect could have 
offset this blot. It was not, however, the character of the archi- 
tecture which formed the principal objection to wooden seats. 
They were of wood, and, therefore, more or less dangerous to life, 
with the great crowds coming every season to see the games. 
The risk of fire was always present, as was demonstrated last 
spring in the burning of the seats behind the back-stop of the base- 
ball field. There a grand stand loaded with thousands of specta- 
tors took fire and burned to the ground before the fire engines 
could reach the Field. Fortunately, the people were got out of 
the seats into the open space of the diamond without injury. A 
panic was narrowly averted by the presence of mind of an usher, 
who forcibly restrained one of the spectators from spreading the 
alarm of fire. One has only to imagine what might have happened 
in case the field had been entirely inclosed, as the gridiron is, and 
the spectators had numbered 30,000 or 40,000, to realize the serious 
risk in seating people upon great piles of dry lumber, where smok- 
ing is permitted. 

The Harvard Athletic Association has for many years minimized 
the danger as much as possible at all the large games by having 
firemen and in some cases a fire engine on hand to deal promptly 
with an incipient blaze. There have been half a dozen, which 
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might have developed into serious fires. It is not commonly known 
that the earlier amphitheatres built by the Romans were of wood 
and that these were often destroyed by fire. The largest, that at 
Placentia, was burned. According to the “ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica,” a wooden amphitheatre erected at Fidenae in the time of 
Tiberius gave way under a great crowd, and 50,000 people were 
killed or injured. A number of such disasters, combined with the 
probable scarcity of timber, led undoubtedly to the substitution 
of stone, brick, and cement for less enduring materials. 

The second danger from wooden seats, that of collapse, springs 
from the nature of fastenings, which often lead to unexpected 
failures. The wood naturally decays around iron nails, and the 
decay is likely to be hidden. Added to which, in many temporary 
stands, there is a strong temptation to scant the materials. Parts 
of several grand stands have collapsed within a few years, notably 
one in Scotland, where a crowd of spectators were watching a foot- 
ball game. With proper inspection, the risk of breakdown is not 
great; at the same time, timber decays rapidly and constant vigi- 
lance is necessary to prevent accident to old wooden stands. 

Another important consideration in connection with the Har- 
vard bleachers might be discovered in the Graduate Manager’s 
annual reports ; that is, the great cost of maintenance of wooden 
bleachers. The yearly outlay for repairs amounted to not less than 
$1000. Wooden seats as ordinarily constructed are good only 
for about ten years, after which,careful inspection is impracticable 
without taking down parts of the structure, entailing inordinate 
expenditures for replacements. There have usually been on Sol- 
dier’s Field 16,000 permanent seats. ‘Temporary stands have been 
erected for great games, as there was a demand for them. The 
cost of wooden seats to last for ten years is about $1 per seat; in 
all, this amounts to $16,000 for the Soldier’s Field bleachers. The 
interest and repairs, including a yearly sinking fund for replace- 
ment, amounts thus to about $3500. The temporary seats, which 
can usually be put up and taken down in a few days, cost on the 
average 54 cents a seat. Taking into account 19,000 temporary 
seats for the Harvard-Yale game every second year, we must add 
to the above interest and repairs another sum equal to $4630. The 
total annual outlay for wooden seats thus mounts up to $8000, 
which is interest on $200,000 capital. This has formed one of 
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the great drains upon gate money, and has led to a feeling that 
the yearly expenses ought to be lessened in some way, even though 
the first cost was large. 

In the discussion of the stands for athletic purposes, the minds 
of many good friends of the University have been made uneasy at 
the thought of giving outdoor sports a more permanent form and 
one which seemed to offer to the public an annual spectacle out of 
place in a great seat of learning. This thought springs mainly 
from the annual football game, and many have lost sight of the 
fact that rowing is more open to the public than football. It de- 
mands much more time in preparation and the races have to be 
rowed in ‘localities where every one can see them. The football 
games are attended so largely by the colleges whose teams are on 
the’ field that the general public forms only a small percentage of 
the spectators. During the past fall there were undoubtedly 
seats to be had from speculators and from ticket agents before the 
Harvard-Yale game, but when we consider that upwards of $12,000 
was sent back to graduates and students whose applications could 
not be filled, we have a right to say that there was no public sale, 
and that the game could not be regarded as a public spectacle, 
open to those outside of the University. It is more in the nature 
of a contest intended to bring together at least once a year the 
friends of the universities whose teams are on the field. On the 
other hand, it has been claimed by the believers in athletic sports 
and in intercollegiate contests, that they ought to be placed on a re- 
cognized and permanent basis, as the only method of controlling 
them properly. That there is a basis for this claim is shown in 
the gradual improvement of the sports as committees have obtained 
effective supervision of them. 

There is much to be said on this general question, but the Har- 
vard Athletic Association was in the face of a problem which 
had to be decided, — What was to be done about the old bleach- 
ers? The decision to replace them by something fireproof, safe, 
and sightly, seems entirely justified. This is naturally part of 
the development of Soldier’s Field. The giving of Soldier’s Field 
twelve years ago implied a willingness on the part of the Corpora- 
tion and the Faculty to put athletic sports upon a permanent basis 
and to give every student an opportunity to spend part of his time 
at college in outdoor games. 
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Many of the graduates will doubtless remember a very attract- 
ive perspective of the Field and of the improvements proposed 
by Messrs. Peabody & Stearns. The original drawing has been 
hanging in the Locker Building for many years. It contains the 
first suggestion of a stadium and of seats of a permanent form. 
The main reason why it was not carried out was that it required 
the placing of the gridiron, the track, and the diamond on the 
same central axis. There was not room on the Field for this, as 
it was thought to limit the out-field for baseball. Added to this 
objection, the subsequent building of the driveway contracted the 
space still more, and made it necessary to have a complete new 
plan of the Field. To the end of having something to work 
towards in the future development of the Field, Mr. F. L. Olmsted 
prepared several studies of the problem, and finally one was 
adopted that seemed eminently satisfactory. From this all new 
buildings are to be located, and from it the Stadium was laid out. 

Our first experience with permanent seats was on Holmes Field, 
where several large steel bleachers were erected in the spring of 
1896, made to hold several thousand people. They were subse- 
quently moved to Soldier’s Field, where they now stand, forming 
the seats for baseball. On them the seats proper are made of 
wood, supported by steel eclumns and trusses. They have been 
useful and safe, but the cost of maintenance has been unduly great, 
chargeable mainly to paint for the metal parts. At the end of 
seven years the wood is beginning to require renewal, and within 
a few years a large sum must be expended on them for repairs. 

After it was decided to make the new stands fireproof, the na- 
ture of the materials was practically settled by the cost of construc- 
tion. No other material but concrete with a small amount of steel 
could have been chosen for the means at the disposal of the Asso- 
ciation. Stone and brick could not be considered. It was well 
understood that the use of concrete for out-of-door work in a New 
England climate was experimental, although this material has 
been extensively used elsewhere, in Europe and in the United 
States. Throughout the West nothing is thought of putting up 
buildings and bridges of concrete, and experience has seemed to 
demonstrate its strength and durability. 

As a method of testing the concrete effectively, and also for 
cheapness, the Soldier’s Field fence was constructed a number of 
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years ago almost entirely of concrete. The posts and beams were 
put in place by ordinary laborers, and the surfaces were subse- 
quently picked to destroy the marks of the molds. There are about 
6300 feet of this fence, and the frost has not seemed to affect it 
more than ordinary masonry would be affected by winter weather. 
This test, lasting over a series of years, while not finally conclu- 
sive as to the effect of time upon concrete, gave good reason to 
suppose that if well designed and constructed it would be amply 
able to withstand the New England winters, and it is quite equal 
to many of the common building stones. 

Another series of tests was undertaken in the laboratory by 
casting a dozen beams in the shape of the seat slabs and then 
breaking them in the large testing machine. The results were 
instructive and valuable, and assisted materially towards deciding 
for concrete as the principal material for the Stadium. It is 
sometimes erroneously supposed that concrete is not reliable. 
While it does vary in strength, there is no reason why it should 
not answer for all purposes even better than limestone. The 
method of handling the ingredients and the care taken in mixing 
them has all to do with the results, if the cement is of good qual- 
ity. For the Stadium, Portland cement only was used, and the 
proportions of the materials were: one part of cement, three 
parts of sand, and five to six parts of broken stone, principally 
Roxbury pudding stone. The method of building consisted of 
putting up wooden molds, into which the concrete was poured. - 
Every column and beam and all the walls had twisted steel rods 
imbedded in them, as a means of preventing cracks due to shrink- 
age. The removal of the wooden molds has in all cases left a per- 
fect copy of the wood, and further treatment of the outside is 
made necessary to remove all evidence of joints and cracks as well 
as the grain of the wood. The seats were cast separately and 
were put in place upon steel girders, just as stone would be laid. 
They were really artificial stone, with steel netting imbedded in 
them to prevent cracks. 

The design of the Stadium was begun several years ago by Prof. 
L. J. Johnson, upon lines laid down by the Athletic Association. 
A number of careful studies of steel supports and of the arrange- 
ment of entrances and seats were prepared in order to decide upon 
the most economical plan of building. The aim at first was to 
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reproduce the steel stands built upon Holmes Field, substituting 
only concrete slabs for the planks used in the seats and treads. 
The plans went so far as to obtain prices on the steel work, but 
were abandoned finally in favor of a design which consisted almost 
entirely of concrete. The first cost of building in steel would have 
been less than in concrete, but the annual cost of maintenance would 
have been considerably greater. The difference of first cost was 
not great enough to justify a steel structure, It was decided to 
have all supporting parts, such as walls, columns, floors, and arches, 
of concrete, while all inclined trusses, forming the immediate sup- 
port of the seats, should be of steel. This seemed on the whole the 
best arrangement, as the steel underneath the seats would be fairly 
protected from the weather. 

After the engineering details had been worked out, the whole 
was submitted to Mr. C. F. McKim for criticism and modifica- 
tion, and a set of drawings was got out under his direction by 
Mr. George B. de Gersdorff. These related to the general ap- 
pearance of the structure and served to convert the design from 
one whose engineering features were ample to guarantee strength, 
into one pleasing to the eye. The working drawings were subse- 
quently completed on Soldier’s Field by Prof. L. J. Johnson, 
with Mr. J. R. Worcester as consulting engineer, but Mr. de 
Gersdorff’s outlines were carefully followed. The seating arrange- 
ment was studied out with a view to keeping the spectators off 

‘the field. To this end, the stairways lead up from the rear 
through openings. The seats themselves were placed on three 
different slopes, with the steepest at the top. The adoption of a 
single curved end with two straight sides, following the Greek 
idea, was made necessary by the track, with its 220-yard straight- 
away. The outside dimensions of the Stadium are 573 feet by 
420 feet, inclosing a field whose over-all dimensions are 478 feet 
by 230 feet. 

It is not the intention here to give a description of the Stadium, 
as that will be done later, with photographs, after the comple- 
tion of the entire structure. It was begun on June 20 by the 
removal of the old baseball stands. The foundations were dug 
early in July, and that part of the columns above ground began 
to appear on July 28. It was necessary to push the work rapidly 

in order to be able to use the seats for the last games of the fall 
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season. This was accomplished, although the structure was 
not completed. The estimate of the entire amount of concrete 
necessary to make the Stadium architecturally complete was 
250,000 cubic feet. By Nov. 15, 200,000 cubic feet were in 
place, thus leaving about one fifth to be laid in the spring. 

The decision to build during the past summer was hastened by 
the condition of the old bleachers, which were looked upon as 
under suspicion. It was a question of only a year before they 
would have to be torn down and replaced under any circumstances. 
Furthermore, it was hoped that part of the money going into 
temporary seats to provide for the large number of spectators at 
the Yale game could be saved. 

The Athletic Association had been saving money for years to 
replace the wooden stands, and there was $75,000 in the treasury 
last spring. It was known that this fall would bring that up to 
$100,000, about half enough, according to the estimate, to build 
the stands. The Class of ’79 stepped in at an opportune moment 
and by a gift of $100,000 not only enabled the Association to 
begin work at once, but to begin work upon a plan architecturally 
good. As the work progressed, it was very soon discovered that 
the estimates were low, in part due to the fact that they had been 
based upon a smaller amount of cement and concrete than was 
actually used, and in part the deficiency was due, also, to a real 
improvement in the design, by Mr. de Gersdorff and Prof. John- 
son. The exact amount required to complete the structure is not 
now known, but it is hoped that it may not exceed $50,000. 
This has been obtained on a guarantee loan, to be paid from year 
to year by the Athletic Association. 

The method of doing the work was somewhat unusual, as on 
account of its character contractors could not bid without adding 
a large margin to their estimates to provide for unexpected con- 
tingencies. As finally arranged, the work was done by the Aber- 
thaw Construction Company, who carried out the plans of the 
Athletic Association under Prof. Johnson’s supervision, and also 
acted as agent for the Association in the procurement of materials 
and labor. The money for the work and materials was paid over 
weekly by the Treasurer of Harvard College, in whose custody it 
had been originally placed. 

Many questions have been asked about the actual seating capac- 
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ity of the Stadium, and much misinformation on the subject has 
been circulated by the newspapers. The structure is divided into 
87 sections; each section has 31 rows of seats; on the straight 
sides 20 or 21 persons can be placed in each row, on the curved 
end the number varies from 14 up to 26. The seating capacity, 
therefore, of that part on which stone seats are placed is either 
21,000 or 23,000, dependent upon the way people are arranged. 
At the Yale game there were about 23,400 on the stone seats. It 
is possible, by the addition of some small temporary wooden seats 
on the top promenade and in front of the lower parapet wall to 
increase the number of spectators within the structure to 35,000. 
In case there are temporary seats across the open end, the number 
accommodated can be brought up to nearly 40,000. There were 
in all 38,300 at the Yale game; besides these there were others 
on the side lines and about the ends. 

A number of uses have been suggested for the space beneath 
the seats. Ultimately, dressing-rooms may be added, and numer- 
ous handball courts could be built. The first addition will prob- 
ably be a rifle range, as 130 yards can be found entirely free from 
obstruction and located in such a way that by no possible chance 
could a passer-by be injured. The present use of the grounds will 
be for football, the track sports, and for lacrosse. It was not pos- 
sible to place the diamond on the field on account of the track. 
Those who recall the diamond as it was on Holmes Field will 
understand the danger to a runner who is trying to look at a ball 
and at the pole of a track. Besides this, it was not necessary to 
have all the fields in one place. There is plenty of room for all 
the sports on Soldier’s Field without unnecessary crowding. 

Before deciding definitely upon the location of the Stadium, 
the Athletic Association had purchased two pieces of property on 
the south side of the Field, thus surrounding it entirely by streets 
and public reservations. The future development ought to be 
carried out upon attractive and wise lines. Every year the gate 
money should pay for some permanent improvement, which should 
follow a definite policy. Thus, in ten or fifteen years, Soldier’s 
Field will become one of the most attractive parts of the Univer- 


sity and of this region. 
I. N. Hollis, h °99. 
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EARLY VIEWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 


THE publication in this number of the Graduates’ Magazine 
of two more early pictures of the College and its surroundings 
gives opportunity to bring together a few notes on the whole 
series of these views, several of which have already appeared in 
this Magazine. 

I. 1726.! The view engraved in 1726 by William Burgis, the 
earliest American engraver. Reissued about 1743 by W. Price, 
with a new dedication and in the upper right-hand corner an his- 
torical sketch of the College down to 1739. The only known copy 
of the first issue belongs to the Massachusetts Historical Society; 
copies of the second issue are in the Historical Society’s library, 
in the College Library, and elsewhere. It was a plate from the 
first issue that appeared in this Magazine ; afar better reproduc- 
tion, a little more than half the size of the original (243 x 19 in.), 
is contained in Dr. S. A. Green’s “ Ten Facsimile Reproductions 
relating to old Boston and Neighborhood.” The second issue is 
reproduced in W. L. Andrews’s “A Prospect of the Colledges in 
Cambridge in New England,” and, in smaller size, in the “ Offi- 
cial Guide to Harvard University,” p. 11. It was also copied in 
the Columbian Magazine, of Philadelphia, for December,* 1788. 

The buildings represented in this earliest view are Harvard 
Hall, built in 1672-82 (burned down in 1764), Massachusetts 
Hall, built in 1720, and the older Stoughton Hall, inclosing with 
Harvard and Massachusetts three sides of a little quadrangle 
opening toward the west. Stoughton had been built in 1700 and 
was taken down in 1780. Interesting points to note in this pic- 
ture are the low plain wall, the clock (not a sun-dial) on the western 
end of Massachusetts, a sun-dial on the corner of Harvard, and 
the academic costume of the students. In the foreground is the 
four-horse coach of the Governor with coachman and two foot- 
men, also officers on horseback saluting, as well as other per- 
sons (one a lady) on horseback. This is the only representation 
that has come down to us of the old Harvard Hall. It has two 
doors and six gables on the south front. The Columbian Maga- 
zine describes it as follows: “On the lower floor, in the middle, 
1 Harvard Grad. Magazine, March, 1897, v, 325. 
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was a hall, which served as a dining room for the students and a 
lecture room for the professors; and, till the Chapel was built, as 
a place for the daily devotions of the College. Over it was the 
Library, and at the west end an apparatus chamber for the pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy. The other apartments were the 
kitchen, buttery, and about twenty lodging chambers, some of 
which, in the upper stories, were inconvenient on account of the 
form in which the roof was constructed.” 

Stoughton was of the same length as Massachusetts, but only 
half as broad (20 feet), so that all the rooms faced to the west. 
It “contained fifteen chambers for students, but no public apart- 
ments.”” The sixteenth chamber which must have existed may 
have been the proctor’s. Massachusetts had “thirty-two conven- 
ient chambers, each accommodated with two closets [studies] for 
the use of the students.” 

II. 1775.1. An extremely rare engraving by Paul Revere. 
The Essex Institute in Salem has a copy and Mr. Z. T. Hollings- 
worth of Boston another. The original plate, 9 x 14 in. in size, 
was early cut in two and was used by Revere for engraving (on 
its other side) bills for the Massachusetts paper currency. The 
right half of the plate is still extant and can be seen at the State 
House in Boston. Restrikes from it have been made and are not 
uncommon, but the plate printed in the last number of this Maga- 
zine is the only good reproduction of the whole view which has 
been made. (See Goss’s “ Paul Revere,” i, 101.) The precise date 
of the engraving is not known, and a search through some of the 
contemporary Boston newspapers has not revealed any advertise- 
ment or notice of it. 

The Stoughton and Massachusetts of the earlier view remain, 
and Holden Chapel (1744), Hollis Hall (1763), and the new Har- 
vard Hall (1765-6) appear for the first time. The following de- 
scription of Harvard Hall and the uses served by it at this time 
is taken from the Massachusetts Magazine for June, 1790 (vol. ii, 
p- 323): — 

“ Tt contains no private chambers, but is wholly devoted to publick uses. 
On the lower floor at the East end is the Hall, which serves as a dining 
room, and is paved with stone. The west end is a Chapel for devotions, 
lectures, and exhibitions, ornamented with two handsome brass chande- 
1 Harvard Grad. Magazine, Dee. 1903, xii, 338. 
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liers. Over the Chapel, on the second floor, is the Library, containing 
thirteen thousand books, disposed in ten alcoves, in each of which is a 
window, and over the windows inscriptions to perpetuate the names of 
the benefactors. ‘The apartment being under the care of a Librarian, is 
kept in the neatest order. The books are numbered and registered, and 
a catalogue of them is now printing. A committee of the corporation 
and overseers inspect the library, once in every year, with the most minute 
attention, to see that no book be lost or unaccounted for. The floor of 
the library is covered with a rich carpet, and the walls are ornamented 
with various paintings and prints. 

“ At the East end, on the same floor, and over the Hall, is the Philo- 
sophy Room, one side of which is hung with full length paintings of four 
eminent benefactors, Thomas Hollis, Esq.; Thomas Hancock, Esq. ; 
Nicholas Boylstone, Esq. ; and Doctor Ezekiel Hersey. In the centre of 
this group is a bust of the late Earl of Chatham, and a painting of Vesu- 
vius in flame. The other sides are ornamented with the masterly prints 
of Copley. The floor of this apartment is also covered with a rich carpet, 
for which, as well as that in the library, we are indebted to the munifi- 
cence of his Excellency Governour Hancock. In this chamber are held 
the meetings of the corporation and overseers, and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; and here the professor of natural philo- 
sophy delivers his experimental lectures. Here also is deposited the large 
and elegant Planetarium constructed by the ingenious Mr. Joseph Pope, 
and purchased of him for the college by a lottery. 

“In a lesser apartment adjoining to this, is kept the Apparatus for ex- 
perimental philosophy, consisting of a great number of instruments and 
machines of the best workmanship, and completely adapted to all the 
purposes of mathematicks, philosophy, and astronomy. 

“In another apartment is the Museum, containing a large and valuable 
collection of curiosities, natural and artificial, from all parts of the globe, 
which is daily augmenting by donations from the friends of science. In 
the same apartment is kept the Museum of the Academy. The plan of this 
new edifice was drawn by the late Governour Bernard, and executed by 
Thomas Dawes, Esq. ; who was also the architect of Hollis Hall.” 


The doors of Hollis, like those of old Stoughton, face the 
west, the front of the building being of course on that side. A 
modest fence replaces the wall of 1743, with openings for foot 
passengers opposite Hollis and between Harvard and Massachu- 
setts, and an opening for carriages south of Massachusetts. The 
Governor’s four-horse coach still remains in the foreground, a 
symbol of the relation of the Province to the College, and inter- 
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esting groups of horsemen and of youths and maidens give some 
idea of the costume of the day. 

III. 1790. An engraving by F. Hill in the Massachusetts 
Magazine for June, 1790, vol. ii, No. 6. This is accompanied 
by an interesting “Description of the College at Cambridge,” 
from which a quotation has just been given. The view is repro- 
duced in Andrews’s “A Prospect of the Colledges in Cambridge,” 
p- 1. Stoughton has disappeared (torn down in 1780), but the 
group of College buildings remains otherwise unchanged. A 
building which must have been the brewhouse is seen behind 
Hollis. A new fence replaces the simple old one.! It is of an 
ornamental nature, solid below and open above, apparently six or 
seven feet high with tall gate-posts surmounted by balls. There 
are four openings, one south of Massachusetts, one on the site of 
the present Johnston Gate, one opposite the end of Harvard and 
one opposite Hollis. A long row of hitching-posts extends along 
the whole front, and bears witness to the fact that visitors from 
out of town necessarily came on horseback or in carriages which 
they usually drove themselves. 

IV. 1'790-95. Several views in water-colors or oils, by Jona- 
than Fisher, who graduated from College in the Class of 1792. 
One of these views in water-colors (14 x 9} in.), signed “Jona- 
than Fisher del. et pinx. 1794,” is in the College Library, hav- 
ing been received in 1873 as a gift from Prof. David Murray, of 
Rutgers College. An oil painting, almost identical in drawing 
with this, is owned by the artist’s grandson, F. A. Fisher, of 
Blue Hill, Maine. A photograph of it, secured through the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. H. Tuttle, clerk of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, is in the College Library. Another oil painting by 
Fisher was on sale in Cambridge by Mr. Lee Powers in 1895. 
Major C. W. Stevens, another grandson of Jonathan Fisher, has 
a water-color of Hollis Hall painted by his grandfather in 1795. 
These pictures add but two new details to those shown in the 
engraving of 1790; they show another gate in the fence, a broad 
one, to the north of Holden Chapel, and between Harvard and 
Massachusetts is seen a house which must be the old Parsonage, 


1 On May 2, 1785, the Corporation voted — “ That the President, the Treasurer, and 
Professor Wigglesworth be desired to agree with some workmen to build a fence in 
the front of the Colleges, upon the best terms they can.” 
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built in 1670, partly rebuilt in 1720, and occupied by a long suc- 
cession of ministers of the First Church from Urian Oakes down 
to Abiel Holmes, who left it in 1807 to occupy the “Holmes 
House ” which stood near the present Gymnasium. After 1807 
it was used by various tenants, Prof. Henry Ware among others, 
down to 1843, when it was removed. It stood on Braintree St. 
(later Harvard St. and Massachusetts Ave.), a little to the east 
of the College Library. Another drawing by Fisher of Hollis 
Hall with the Parsonage in the background is preserved in the 
College Library among the mathematical theses or problems men- 
tioned later. It is dated Sept. 27, 1791. 

These sketches have little artistic merit, but their maker was a 
man of strong and original character, and of remarkable perse- 
verance. His modest skill in painting helped him to eke out his 
very scanty means while in College. Five years’ residence in 
Cambridge is said to have cost him altogether but $605. After 
graduating in 1792, he remained in Cambridge three years study- 
ing for the ministry on the Hopkins foundation. In 1796 he 
was ordained in Blue Hill, Maine, and remained as pastor of the 
church there for 41 years. An account of his life may be found 
in the Bangor Historical Magazine, June, 1889, iv, 221-229. 

V. 1795.1 A water-color drawing by Houdin-Dorgemont 
owned by Mrs. Thomas Tracy Bouvé of Boston. A photograph 
of about the same size as the original was presented to the Col- 
lege Library in 1895 by Mrs. Bouvé. An inscription on the 
back of the photograph states: “It was painted in 1795 by 
Houdin-Dorgemont, a young Frenchman, who fled from Guada- 
loupe, one of the French West Indies, in fear for his life during 
the troublous times preceding and subsequent to the execution of 
Louis XVI and his Queen Marie Antoinette. He found refuge 
in Hingham, Mass., where he lived with a younger brother at the 
house of Mr. Nathan Lincoln. Upon the restoration of order in 
France, he was called home; although, upon reaching the island 
he was not permitted to land, returning to Hingham where he 
resided sometime longer. Mrs. Bouvé is a granddaughter of the 
above mentioned Nathan Lincoln.” In details this view corre- 
sponds closely with Fisher’s views. A group of students in the 


1 Harvard Grad. Magazine, Dec. 1899, viii, 163; also in the Official Guide to 
Harvard University, p. 18. 
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foreground seem to be playing cricket, but their bats resemble 
lacrosse-sticks. 

VI. Circa 1798. Four water-color views by John Abbot of 
the Class of 1798. One gives the whole group of buildings from 
about the same point of view as Fisher’s and Houdin-Dorge- 
mont’s views; the other three represent Massachusetts, Hollis, 
and Harvard Halls respectively. The only new or additional 
details to be gleaned from these sketches are, —a clock-face on 
the northern and southern gables of Harvard, as well as on the 
west end of Massachusetts; a board fence running close by the 
north side of Holden and the north end of Hollis; the Parsonage, 
of which we had a glimpse in Fisher’s views, shown more plainly ; 
and the outhouse and brewhouse behind Hollis. A cow peace- 
fully stands within the inclosure of the College buildings. 

VII. Circa 1805. Two water-colors by D. Bell, presented to 
the College Library by Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons, of Roxbury, 
in 1902. Photographie plates of both accompany this article. 
Nothing is known of the artist or of how the pictures came into 
the possession of Miss Parsons’s father, the late Nehemiah Par- 
sons. The date can only be inferred; it cannot be earlier than 
1804, the year in which Stoughton Hall was built, nor later than 
1812, the date of the erection of Holworthy Hall. One view (see 
frontispiece) is from the “seat of Caleb Gannett, Esq.,” steward 
of the College from 1779 to 1818, his house being on the present 
site of the Law School. The other view is taken from a point 
in front of Christ Church looking across the Common and up 
the Menotomy Road (North Avenue). The details of both these 
views repay careful study. The first shows the College buildings 
at the left; Stoughton, Holden, Hollis, Harvard, and Massachu- 
setts can all be distinguished though partly hidden by a row of 
Lombardy poplars which have appeared since the last views. 
Immediately to the right of the College buildings is seen the First 
Parish meeting house, built in 1756 on the site of earlier church 
buildings and removed in 1833. This is the church in which 
Commencement exercises were held for more than 70 years, in 
which the delegates from the Massachusetts towns met in 1779 
and formed a constitution for the Commonwealth, and in which 
Lafayette was welcomed in 1824. Beyond the church, Willard’s 
Tavern on the corner of Dunster St. is seen, and then several 
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houses on the west of the Square. Above them is the cupola of 
the Court House which was built here in 1756 and stood until 
1841. The next building looks as if it might be the hearse house, 
for it stands within the burying-ground inclosure and seems to 
have a broad gate directly in front of it. Beyond the graveyard 
is a house which is probably the old Brattle house (built about 
1740 and still standing), while the house just to the left of Christ 
Church must be a house on Appian Way no longer in existence. 
In the foreground is the Common still uninclosed, with roads 
straggling irregularly across it, in which condition it remained 
until 1830. 

The other view, looking across the Common in the opposite 
direction, is even more interesting and instructive. On the ex- 
treme left is seen the house occupied at that time by Dr. Benja- 
min Waterhouse, professor in the Medical School from 1783 to 
1812. It is still known as the Waterhouse house and stands on 
Waterhouse St. facing the Common, but it has parted with its 
woodshed and barn. Behind it is the hill where the Observatory 
now stands. To the right is a low building, probably a horse- 
shed, and farther to the right is the Bush Tavern which has long 
since disappeared. A house and barn just behind it must be the 
old Cooper house (later known as the Austin house) in Linnaean 
St., while the line of hills in the background is Arlington Heights. 
The hip-roofed house on the left of the road further along is 
probably Abraham Hilliard’s. 

On the other side of the road three houses can be indistinctly 
made out which are probably to be identified as Deacon John 
Walton’s, the Appleton house, and the Eustis house, the last be- 
longing to Mrs. Margaret Eustis, the grandmother of the late 
Prof. Eustis. On Holmes Place (the present site of the Law 
School) are three houses. That on the left is the old Richardson 
house, also at one time called the Red Lion Tavern, which must 
have disappeared early in the 19th century. Here probably lived 
Moses Richardson, one of the six Cambridge men who were killed 
on April 19, 1775.1 The next house is “the seat of Caleb Gan- 
nett, Esq.,” the point from which Bell’s other view was taken. 
The College has sought to perpetuate the name of Gannett, the 
name of a faithful and honored officer, by giving it to the house 


1 Paige says that he lived in the third house, Royal Morse’s. 
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now standing on the corner of Massachusetts Ave. and Holmes 
Place, formerly owned by Mrs. Baker. The third house was long 
occupied by Royal Morse, auctioneer and appraiser, and remained 
in its place until about 1877. The next house round the corner 
is the old “Holmes house,” the home of Jonathan Hastings, 
Gannett’s predecessor as Steward, and then of Prof. Pearson, 
who lived there until he left Cambridge in 1806. In 1807 Judge 
Oliver Wendell bought the house for his daughter, the wife of 
Abiel Holmeg, minister of the First Parish, and at his death in 
1818 bequeathed it to her. Here Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
born in 1809. At the extreme right of the picture in the distance 
is the Phillips house, bought about 1820 by Prof. Andrews Norton, 
whose son, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, still lives at “Shady 
Hill.” 

On the whole these two views by Bell seem to tell us more of 
Cambridge at the beginning of the century than anything else 
that remains. 

VIII. Another source of information of about this time is to 
be found in the mathematical theses prepared by students in the 
College, many of which have been preserved in the College Li- 
brary. These are sheets upon which some problem in surveying, 
astronomy, trigonometry, or other branch of mathematics is worked 
out. (See the Library’s Bibliographical Contribution, No. 32, 
which gives a list of 406 of these theses extending from 1782 to 
1839.) <A favorite subject in the earlier years was a survey of 
Cambridge Common, and perspective views or elevations of one 
of the College buildings or of some neighboring house or church 
were often attempted. The more interesting examples of this 
kind are the following : — 


Survey of Cambridge Common, by E. H. Williams. 1782. 

Plot of Cambridge Common, with sketches of buildings, by Joshua 
Green. 1784. 

Survey of Cambridge Common, by Samuel D. Parker. 1798. This 
has various notes, such as “ North gate-post of Mr. Pearson’s yard,” 
‘“ Bush’s tavern,” ete. 

Survey of part of Cambridge situated easterly of the Mall, by Benja- 
min Merrill. 1804. This includes Mt. Auburn, Winthrop, and 
South Streets in one direction, and Boylston, Dunster, and Holyoke 
Streets in the other. 
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The Court House and Prof. Samuel Webber’s house, by William Boyd. 
1796. 

College House, by Charles W. Green. 1801. 

Meeting house, by Benjamin R. Nichols. 1803. 

Christ Church, by James Savage, 1803; and again by Alexander H. 
Everett, 1806. 

Harvard, Hollis, and Massachusetts Halls, by William Simmons. 1804. 

Mr. Craigie’s house, by William A. Warner. 1815. 

Mr. Fayerweather’s house, by Benjamin Hodges. 1803. 





IX. Circa 1810. A colored engraving in the College Library 
(213 x12} in.), inscribed, “ View of Harvard University in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. This plate is respectfully dedicated to the 
President of the University.” It was “painted by a student,” 
and engraved by ‘“‘Snyder.” It adds no new details, but confirms 
the presence of a clock on the west gable of Harvard Hall. 

X. 1821.! Two oil paintings by Alvan Fisher (27 by 19 in.), 
hanging in the Faculty Room in University Hall. One view is 
taken from Wadsworth House looking north, and shows, beside the 
older buildings, Holworthy and University Halls; the other is 

‘from about the present site of Memorial Hall looking southwest, 

and shows all the same buildings, beside the steeple of the meeting- 
house and the tower of Christ Church.* The first was engraved 
by Annin & Smith, and the engraving was published May 1, 1823. 
Presumably the other view was engraved also, for both are repro- 
duced in small size in.the Harvard Book, vol. ii, p. 19. The Col- 
lege Library has the engraving of the first view only (15x 10 
in.). Pen and ink drawings made from the original paintings 
were reproduced in the Harvard “ Record of the Commemoration, 
1886,” p. 50. The area of the present College Yard shows but 
few large trees. All but the oldest of those now standing were 
set out early in President Quincy’s administration, that is, soon 
after 1829. On University Hall is shown the covered gallery 
along its western face. 

XI. 1828. A lithograph (15x9 in.), “A. J. Davis del. 
1828; Pendletons litho. Published by Hilliard and Brown, Cam- 
bridge & W. & J. Pendleton, Boston.” The Lombardy pop- 
lars of 1805-10 have disappeared. University Hall with its cov- 
ered gallery in front is clearly represented. Some of the gate- 


1 Harvard Grad. Magazine, June, 1902, x, 654. 
VOL. XI. — NO. 47. 24 
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ways along the western side of the College grounds have been 
widened and posts planted in the openings; others have been 
closed altogether. A regrading of the street has made necessary 
some low steps between sidewalk and street opposite the gateways. 
The clock on Harvard Hall remains. 

XII. 1831. A view of Harvard Square. “J. Kidder del. 
Tappan & Bradford’s Litho.” Though this plate shows none of 
the College buildings, it deserves to be included in this series of 
views, for it gives us on the left the old meeting house of the 
First Parish already mentioned, just to the south of the present 
site of Dane Hall. Built in 1756 on the same spot where its two 
predecessors had stood since 1650, it remained until 1833, when 
the present church of the First Parish (Unitarian) was built to 
take its place on the other side of the road. In the middle of the 
Square is seen the Market House which was built in 1812 and 
was removed in 1830 or 1831. Here it was that the Brothers 
Snow sold their oysters, so feelingly commemorated by Lowell in 
his sketch of “‘ Cambridge Thirty Years Ago.” 

There are several later engravings, none of them of much merit. 
No mention is made of them, for within ten years photography 
was to begin its work of preserving exact representations of con- 
temporary life. Doubtless the earliest photographs of the College 
buildings are several Talbotypes taken in 1844 by Mr. J. P. Cooke 
(afterward professor of chemistry) then a Freshman in College. 
The negatives (on paper) are still preserved in the College Library 
and have lately been used with fair success for making prints. 
Most of the later changes in the College can be followed with some 
detail in the successive Class albums and in other records. 

It is surprising that only two pre-revolutionary views of the 
College should have come down to us, and it is most unfortunate 
that no one took the pains in those earliest days of the College to 
set down on paper the outlines of the first College hall of 1638, of 
the Indian College of 1654, and of the other houses of the little 
town. 


William Coolidge Lane, ’81. 
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A CRITICISM OF HARVARD ARCHITECTURE MADE TO 
THE BOARD OF OVERSEERS.! 


Waite cordially agreeing in what the Committee has said in regard to 
the benefits accruing to the University from the building and endowment 
of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall, the undersigned regards it as serious matter 
of regret that a building intended for the accommodation of a School of 
Architecture should not itself be a model of good architectural design, 
and of harmonious relation to the buildings to which it stands in close 
neighborhood. The opportunity was a noble one, and such as might well 
inspire an architect through the thought of the influence which his work 
would exert on successive generations of the young students of his art. 
Advantage has not been taken of this stimulating opportunity. The 
building has neither beauty nor impressiveness, and both without and 
within is open to legitimate criticism in the disregard which it here and 
there exhibits of established principles of good architecture. Moreover, 
in design, in material, and in color it is out of harmony with Sever Hall, 
to which it stands in close and subordinate relation. 

The manifest failure of this building to afford an example of Architec- 
ture as a Fine Art, is but one of the latest in a long series of failures in 
the buildings of the University during the past fifty years. Every one 
who recognizes the importance of fine architecture as an influence in the 
education of youth, through its power to quicken the poetic sensibilities 
and imagination, and to deepen the sentiment which should invest school, 
college, and university with an abiding charm in the hearts of their 
students, must regret the loss of the opportunity to enhance the dignity 
and beauty of Harvard College by means of the character and arrange- 
ment of the buildings erected during the past two generations. 

The difficulties with which the Corporation has had to deal in the 
matter of building, and the principles by which its action has been 
guided are obvious. It is plain that a body composed after the manner 
of the Corporation cannot be expected to consist of experts in the arts. 
And, burdened as it is with an enormous and constantly increasing 
weight and variety of the most important duties, it cannot be expected to 
have the time to give to the due consideration of the proper ordering of 
the numerous edifices the construction of which it is obliged to under- 
take. It is inevitable that the Corporation should relieve itself from 


1 The Committee appointed by the Overseers to report on Fine Arts and Architec- 
ture consisted of C. E. Norton, ’46, R. S. Peabody, 66, R. Clipston Sturgis, ’81,S. D. 
Warren, 75, E. M. Wheelwright, ’76, and Francis Bartlett, ’57. Prof. Norton adds 
the following individual opinion to their collective report. 
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responsibility by intrusting the work to the hands of architects esteemed 
competent, and of good repute with the community. But the practice of 
architecture in this country during the last and in the present generation 
has not been in a satisfactory condition. Our leading architects have 
been overworked, with the result that by many of them architecture has 
been practiced rather as a business than an art. They have had little 
leisure for that mature deliberation which is requisite for the production 
of a building appropriate and well adapted to its object, and at least un- 
objectionable as an architectural design. 

The buildings erected for the University in recent years by some of 
the most eminent architects in the country afford evidence of their 
failure to discharge satisfactorily the responsibility imposed on them. 
Sever Hall, which has excellence as a mass, possesses little other merit. 
Its interior arrangement was sacrificed to its exterior appearance, and 
so little consideration was given to it that it is in no respect well suited 
to its purpose, while in regard to the essential requisites of safety, venti- 
lation, lighting, and acoustic properties, it is wretchedly defective. The 
unfitness of the Fogg Museum for its purpose is generally recognized. 
Had it been intended as an example of what such a building should not 
be, it could hardly be better fitted for the purpose. 

The Fence lately erected around the greater and the most conspicuous 
portion of the College Yard affords another illustration of the unfor- 
tunate result of the method of the Corporation in delegating its respon- 
sibility and authority to an architect of high popular repute, and in per- 
mitting him to carry out his design with insufficient consideration and 
without submitting it to discussion and intelligent criticism, and in part 
against the protest of those whose position and judgment gave them 
a right to be listened to. The opportunity was exceptional for adding 
to the beauty and dignity of the Yard, by the erection of an inclosure 
which should be of such character as should suggest the seclusion becom- 
ing to a place of study, while providing for ample vistas of the space within 
its circuit, and affording suitable positions for memorial erections and 
tablets of various description. The fence actually constructed is of a 
kind perhaps appropriate enough in its greater part for the inclosure of 
ornamental grounds, but lacks the character which should distinguish the 
wall of a scholastic institution. The number of gates upon its most 
exposed side is excessive, breaking its line into feeble divisions. .More- 
over, not one of the gates is of conspicuous merit as a work of art, while 
as a whole they are deficient in the symmetry of design which might 
group them in a comprehensive and impressive architectural unity. 
They have not even the inferior merit of picturesque effect. 

The permanent injury inflicted upon the University by such construe- 
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tions as these which we have taken as illustrations, as well as by others 
of a similar nature which might be added to them, is hardly to be 
overestimated. 

The system maintained by the Corporation practically excludes any 
effective criticism of plans and designs previous to their execution. It 
is hardly possible to believe that better results would not have been 
achieved had the plans and designs been submitted to the judgment of: 
competent persons, and had due weight been given to their opinion. In 
respect to two flagrant instances of failure which I have mentioned, it is 
certain that this would have been the case. Before the erection of the 
Fogg Museum, the drawings for it were inspected by the members of 
the Department of Fine Arts, and by several of the most eminent of the 
architects in Boston. The essential defects of the designs were clearly 
pointed out, and a communication stating the objections to the building 
and its unfitness for its purpose and for the needs of the Department 
was submitted to the Committee of the Corporation which had the work 
in charge. It was practically unheeded, and against the strong protest 
of the Department whose interests were most intimately concerned, a 
building unfit for its purpose in every essential respect was forced upon it. 

So too, before the erection of the Fence, the matter was carefully and 
thoroughly discussed by the Department of Fine Arts, by the Harvard 
Memorial Society, and by architects in consultation with them. Their 
interest in the matter and their consideration of it were known to the 
Corporation, but no action was taken to secure consultation between 
their representatives and the architect to whom the work was confided, 
and the unofficial conferences with him of certain of their members had 
little effect. His plans in detail were not submitted even for inspection. 

An evil of not less magnitude than that involved in the defects of the 
buildings is manifest in the selection of their sites, and the general dis- 
regard of their mutual relations. Had a judicious scheme for the laying 
out of the grounds of the University, and for the position of the buildings 
upon them, been adopted thirty years ago, the aspect of the University 
to-day would be far more impressive, and far more representative of its 
importance, than is actually the case. Many difficulties have stood in 
the way of ideal arrangements, but in spite of them much might have 
been done in the grouping of the various structures which would have 
enhanced the outward beauty and dignity of the University. As it is, 
the buildings have been scattered in such wise that they do not combine 
for an impressive general effect, and in several instances they have been 
so placed as to interfere injuriously one with another. 

The speed with which the plans of some of the recent buildings of the 
University have been prepared, and with which their erection has been 
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carried on, has been more in accord with the eager haste of the commer- 
cial spirit than with the wise deliberation with which such work should 
be conducted by an institution of secular growth and duration. A few 
years more or less are of trifling consequence in the life of a University 
which looks forward to a future of indefinite extension. It should build, 
so far as human foresight can provide, not less for a distant posterity 
than for the immediate generation. It should not be driven by any con- 
sideration of brief interest to provide for a present need by a faulty 
structure which is likely to become more and more unsatisfactory with 
the progress of years. 

There is, perhaps, not a single University building of the last fifty 
years, from the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy to the Memorial Hall, 
and from that to the Harvard Union, which, either by its beauty or by 
the peculiar fitness of its adaptation to its object, is likely to be held in 
admiration one or two generations hence. With all the resources of in- 
telligence and of wealth on which Harvard University may rightfully 
expect to draw in the course of years, there might be reason for hope 
that, if a proper system in regard to building be established and pursued, 
the outward form and aspect of the University would in time give evi- 
dence of the wisdom of its rulers, no less than of the gratitude and rever- 
ence of those who owe to it more than they can ever repay. 

The suggestion in regard to such a system made by your Committee is 
commended to the Board for such action upon it as may seem fitting.’ 

C. E. Norton, ’46. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY OARSMEN. I. 


THE tremendous development of athletics in colleges and universities 
during the last few years has given rise to inquiries concerning the effects 
of all this exercise and competition on the health of the athletes. Frequent 
articles appear in the magazines and newspapers contending that athletic 
competition is injurious to the participants. 

The evils attributed to athletics are many. Some claim that athletes 
are dulled and brutalized by sports, with the result that they fall below 


1 The Committee makes the following recommendations, which have previously 
been urged on the Corporation: “ First, that the Corporation be requested to appoint 
a standing, unsalaried Committee of consulting Architects, to whom the designs of 
all new buildings for the University shall be submitted, in order that they may report 
thereon before the design is finally adopted for execution. Secondly, that, in case of 
any new building for a special Department of the University, the President and 
Fellows shall request of the members of the Department a written report, for the 
guidance of the architect, as to the needs to be supplied by the proposed structure.” 
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the standard in intellectual attainments; others pretend that athletic 
training and competition so exhaust the young men that they lack the 
nervous force and energy necessary for success in life. Still other 
alarmists tell us that athletes die young of heart disease or consumption, 
or, at best, are more or less incapacitated physically. 

It is well that the public in general and parents in particular are inter- 
ested to know the truth about these matters. Unfortunately there has 
been much written and more said on this question but without any attempt 
to get at the facts in the matter. The only phase of the question which 
may be said to have been investigated thoroughly is the intellectual stand- 
ing of athletes. The results in every case have shown that athletes are 
not only up to the average in scholarship, but in most cases they stand 
above the average of students. But the question of the effects of athletics 
on the health of the athletes, although much talked about, has not been 
investigated by getting at the facts. 

The literature on this subject is very meagre. A book called “ Univer- 
sity Oars,” published by Dr. William Morgan in England, in 1873, con- 
tains information concerning the health of 294 Oxford and Cambridge 
oarsmen who rowed between 1829 and 1869. This information was 
secured by correspondence with the oarsmen, or in some cases with the 
parents or friends. 

An article by Dr. E. H. Bradford of Boston, published in the Sani- 
tarian, in 1876, gives some figures concerning Harvard oarsmen before 
1870. The data for these statistics were obtained from Class Secretaries 
and by correspondence, no attempt being made to see the men personally. 

All other articles and addresses that I have found on this subject con- 
tained assertions as to the evil effects of athletic sports, either based on a 
single case of supposed injury, or in many cases without even citing any 
particular case. An example of these articles is the following editorial 
from the Journal of the American Medical Association of April 11, 1903. 
“Tf in our fondness for the excitement of athletic contests, we are leading 
to injury of the vital powers of young men, if we are encouraging a sys- 
tem that decreases their prospects of longevity, we may seriously stop to 
consider if the game is worth the candle. If we must have the excite- 
ment we can turn to other fields — the shortening of the life of a race 
horse, or of a game cock, or even of a professional pugilist, need not con- 
cern us much, but perish the thought that modern civilization counte- 
nances any form of public amusement that may impair the futures of our 
best of young men, the college graduates.” 

In order to show how unreliable are some of the assertions made con- 
cerning cases of supposed injury, I will describe a case which I investi- 
gated. A paper was read at the convention of the American Physical 
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Education Association, held at the University of Michigan in April, 1903, 
on the subject “ The Value of Competitive Gymnastics.” The whole tone 
of the paper was condemnation of athletic sports because of their injurious 
effects on the athletes. In proof of this contention, the writer offered the 
following evidence: “I was recently discussing this subject with a Har- 
vard graduate who was captain and stroke of his’Varsity crew. He in- 
formed me that he was the sole survivor, all the rest of the famous team 
having succumbed to some form of heart complaint.” This statement 
attracted my attention because my data on Harvard ’Varsity crews failed 
to show any case in which all but one of the oarsmen were dead. I then 
proceeded to investigate the matter. I secured from the author of the 
paper the name of the gentleman who was said to have made that state- 
ment. I looked up his record and found that he was bow oar on his Class 
crew for three years, but had never been on a ’Varsity crew. During 
these three years there were seven different men on his crew, and they 
are all living now except one who died thirteen years after he left college ; 
and these men are all between 60 and 70 years old, for they rowed about 
45 years ago. I had the pleasure of meeting this gentleman and learned 
that his statement had been misunderstood and that he was not well in- 
formed concerning the present status of some of his fellow oarsmen. He 
was surprised to learn from me that two of his fellow oarsmen whom he 
believed to have died years ago are now living. 

Another interesting case will serve to show how careful one must be in 
trusting the memory of old men concerning events which happened 40 or 
50 years ago. I wrote to a gentleman who was a member of a Harvard Uni- 
versity crew in the fifties, to ask for an interview. In his answer he said 
in speaking of the members of his crew: “ All, so far as I know, have 
died since the race.’’ But there are two other members of that famous 
crew who are living and in good health, besides the gentleman whose 
memory betrays him about events of so long ago. 

These two definite instances of erroneous assertions about the death of 
old athletes, both from apparently trustworthy sources, will suffice to 
show that the many statements made in articles and addresses cannot be 
accepted unless the facts have been obtained from reliable records and not 
from the doubtful recollections of old gentlemen. 

I have attempted to gather accurate data concerning all the members 
of Harvard University crews from the first race in 1852 to 1892 inclusive. 
I selected oarsmen for three reasons: First, because in training and in 
racing, the oarsmen do exactly the same kind and amount of work ; sec- 
ondly, because rowing was the first intercollegiate sport organized, it runs 
back nearly a quarter of a century earlier than football and track athletics, 
thus affording a better opportunity to trace the effects of exercise on lon- 
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gevity ; and thirdly, because rowing is the most strenuous of all sports, and 
for that reason is said to overtax the heart and kidneys more than any 
other sport. 

As to the method of obtaining data, I thought of sending a question- 
naire to the oarsmen and securing the information by mail, but Dr. Frank 
Russell advised me to try and see the oarsmen and make a personal 
medical examination of their condition. The superiority of this method 
is recognized by all scientific men, because information given by a layman 
concerning his physical condition is not sufficiently reliable for scientific 
work. Furthermore, the element of biased opinion is often very strong 
with athletes on questions related to athletics, thus detracting from the 
scientific value of their opinions. It was therefore decided to see every 
oarsman personally, as far as péssible, and where this was not possible, 
to send a card and ask the gentleman to have his family physician make 
the examination. 

The next step was to get a complete list of all Harvard University 
oarsmen during the period of 41 years from 1852 to 1892 inclusive. It 
was found that 152 different men had rowed during that time ; of these, 
123 were living on Nov. 1, 1902. Of those living, 56 lived in Massa- 
chusetts, 26 in New York, and the rest were distributed in 14 states and 
four fereign countries. 

A difficulty was encountered in the heavy expenses involved for 
traveling expenses, but through the kindness of Prof. I. N. Hollis, the 
Harvard Athletic Committee voted to pay the necessary expenses. 

I desire at this time to extend my most sincere thanks to the following 
persons for the help they have given me in carrying on this work. To 
Dr. Frank Russell for advice in methods; to Drs. D. A. Sargent and 
J. H. McCurdy for advice in selecting the list of data to be included in 
the research ; to Dr. John Homans for help in securing life insurance data 
for comparison; to Miss Sawin for much generous help in securing the 
names and addresses of Harvard oarsmen; and to all Harvard oarsmen 
who have so generously and courteously assisted me in securing the data 
desired. 

This research was not undertaken for the purpose of getting material 
to prove some opinion or theory previously held, but to gather facts 
accurately and thoroughly concerning the effects of rowing on the health 
of the oarsmen in after life. 

In this research I have taken only men who rowed eleven years ago 
and earlier; thus, if rowing produces any after effects, good or bad, 
they would undoubtedly show themselves eleven years after the last 
race. 

The first race between Harvard and Yale was rowed on Lake Winne- 
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pesaukee in 1852 ; Harvard was represented by the Iris, an eight-oared 
boat, and the Y. Y., a four-oared boat. There were no races be- 
tween the two colleges in 1856 and 1857. In 1858 the crews from Yale, 
Brown, and Harvard assembled at Springfield for the intercollegiate 
regatta, but owing to the accidental drowning of Yale’s stroke oar on 
the appointed day, the race was given up for that year. In 1859 the 
first race between crews of six men took place; there was another race 
in 1860, then intercollegiate rowing races were given up until 1864 on 
account of the war. From 1864 to 1876, Harvard and Yale had a race 
every year between crews of six men. From 1876 to 1892 inclusive the 
races occurred every year, but with crews of eight men. 

Below is given a copy of the card used to secure the data for this 


« 


research. 
Card used to secure Data from Living Oarsmen. 

Date —. Name—. Address —. Class—. Crew —. Age—. Occupation—. Are 

you married ? —. If so, how many children have you ?—. Is your health excellent, 


good, fair, or poor? —. When did you last consult a physician? —. Has your 
health been excellent, good, fair, or poor since you left college ? —. What illness 


has kept you in bed one week, or more, since you left college ? —. Have you been 
examined for life insurance in the last five years? —. Lf so, were you accepted or 


rejected ? —. Have you taken exercise regularly, irregularly, or not at all since 
leaving college? —. Have you to your knowledge any affection of the heart, 
stomach, or kidneys? —. Do you believe that college rowing was beneficial, injuri- 
ous, or neither, to your health since you left college ? —. Would you take up row- 
ing if you had your college days before you ?—. Pulse —. Weight—. Height—. 
Chest breadth —. Depth —. Girth —. Girth of waist —. Complexion —. Urine, 
color—. Sp.gr.—. Reaction —. Albumen —. 


Card used to secure Data concerning Dead Oarsmen. 


Date —. Name —. Address—. Class —. Crew —. Age at death —. Date 
of death —. How long was his last illness ? —. What was the cause of death ? —. 
Since he left college, was his health excellent, good, fair, or poor? —. Did he 


believe that college rowing had injured him, or affected his health in any way ? —. 
Filled out by —. 


In this thesis I shall first present a study of the oarsmen with regard 
to longevity and expectation of life; then I shall give a study of the 
causes of death in the deceased oarsmen with reference to the possible 
influence of rowing on their death; then I shall proceed to give a de- 
tailed study of the 120 survivors, treating of their age, occupation, fecun- 
dity, present and past health, success in life, physical characters, and also 
their opinions on the effects of rowing on their health. Then I shall in- 
dicate some of the conclusions that may be drawn from a study of these 
data. 

The records show that during the period of 41 years from 1852 to 1892 
inclusive, there were 35 races between Harvard and Yale. One race was 
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with a crew of 4, 12 races with crews of 6, and 19 races with crews 
of 8 men. The total number of different men on these 35 crews is 152. 
Of these, 120 were living on June 25,1903. The first question that sug- 
gests itself is, how do these oarsmen compare in longevity with other men ? 
To determine this, we have to make use of the expectation of life tables. 
In the schedules of the American experience table of mortality, it appears 
that a healthy young man of 20 years is expected to live 42.2 years more. 
This, of course, is much higher than the figures for the mass of the male 
population because life insurance companies’ figures deal only with men 
who have received a thorough medical examination and have been found 
free from all organic disease or hereditary tendencies to disease. 

In averaging up the age of Harvard oarsmen, in all the crews under 
consideration, I found it to be almost exactly 20 years. If we take, for 
example, the 8 men who constituted the first crew in 1852, we find that 
the year of the race, these men being 20 years old, were expected to live, 
on an average, each 42.2 years, or a total of 337.6 years for the crew. 
Five of these men are now living, 51 years after the race. But as these 
men were only expected to live 42.2 years and they have already lived 
51 years, they have lived each 8.8 years more than was expected, or the 
five together have exceeded expectation of life by 44 years. And these 
men having reached this mature age are expected to live some years 
longer. According to the same tables, the oldest oarsman, who is 73, is 
expected to live 7.11 years more; another who is 72 has 7.55 years to 
his credit ; the third who is 70 has 8.48 years; and the other two being 
69 years old are expected to live each 8.97 years more. These figures 
added make a total of 41.08 years to be added to the 255 years already 
lived by the five survivors, making together 296.08 years. To this total 
should also be added the years lived by the three deceased oarsmen after 
the race. This amount is 50 years, making a grand total of 346.08 years 
to the crew’s credit as compared to 337.6 years that they were expected to 
live, that is, they exceed the expectation by 8.48 years, or 1.06 years for 
each man. 

Another factor enters into this question. One of the three deceased 
oarsmen of this famous ’52 crew was killed in the civil war. This event 
cut off the life of a normal healthy man who was expected to live at least 
the average number of years for a man of his age. He was 31 years old 
and according to the tables was expected to live 34.63 years. This, added 
to the 346.08 already obtained, gives us a grand total of 380.71, or 57.11 
years more than the expectation for the whole crew; or 5.39 years for 
each oarsman. 

I have computed the data for all the 35 crews both ways; first, consid- 
ering all the 32 deceased oarsmen as having died of disease ; and secondly 
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with the addition of the expectation of life at the time of death for the 
8 who were killed. All these data are shown in the following table. 


Expectation of Life of Harvard ’Varsity Crews from 1852 to 1892. 
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1892 92 228.08 320.08 — 6.64 | 42.2 39.80 — 2. 

















This table shows conclusively that Harvard oarsmen do not die prema- 
turely, and that they live longer than healthy men accepted by life insur- 
ance companies. If we add the plus years and deduct the minus years 
for all the 152 men, we find that the excess of plus over minus is 437.84 
years, which gives an excess of expectation of life of 2.88 years for each 
oarsman. But if we allow the normal expectation of life to the 8 men 
who were killed, we find that the excess of years is 774.23 years or an 
average of 5.09 years for each man. 

From the question of longevity, we may pass on to a study of the 
causes of death in the 32 deceased oarsmen. Of these, 6 were killed in 
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the civil war, one was run over by a railway engine, and another lost his 
life in a carriage accident. Of the other 24 I have ascertained the cause 
of death and secured other data in 14 cases. The following table shows 
the cause of death in 22 cases: — 


Cause of Death of Deceased Oarsmen. Killed in civil war, 6 ; killed by accident, 2 ; 
heart disease, 2; pneumonia, 3; apoplexy, 2; paresis (result of dissipation), 1; 
cancer, 1; consumption, 1; Bright’s disease, 2; alcoholism, 1; tropical climate, 1. 


Although I was unable to learn the exact cause of death in the other 
10 cases, I was assured by their fellow oarsmen that rowing was not the 
cause of death in any of them. 

I made a careful inquiry from near relatives as to the possibility that 
rowing might have been the cause of death of some of these men. I 
made particular inquiries in the two cases who died of heart disease. 
The answer, in one case, was from the wife, and in the other from the 
son of the deceased. Neither of them believed that rowing was the cause 
of death. In one case the son assured me that his father was benefited 
by rowing. 

Three of the deceased oarsmen are known to have ruined their health 
by dissipation ; three others fought all through the civil war and were 
greatly weakened by wounds and hardships. The frequent assertion that 
athletes are particularly liable to heart disease and consumption is not 
true of Harvard oarsmen, for these diseases are rare among them. 

Dr. Morgan in his investigation found several instances where the near 
relatives of deceased oarsmen believed that rowing was a factor in causing 
their death. Not one of the relatives of the deceased Harvard oarsmen 
whom I have interviewed or corresponded with, shared this belief. I 
quote from two letters written by near relatives of deceased oarsmen. 
“Were my husband living he would give you strong testimony in favor 
of college rowing — he believed that the vigor and strength gained by the 
exercise fitted him for four years of exposure during the civil war, and 
the following 30 years of hard work. His physical health was perfect up 
to the day he died — or rather was stricken with the fatal stroke. He 
died at the age of 62.” 

The other writes, ‘‘ While going round the world in 1889-90, he con- 
tracted from purely tropical climate exposure his 21 months’ illness, 
which was, first, abscess of the liver, and, resulting from this, empyema. 
It was a case not only prolonged, but desperate, and during it, his various 
surgeons (he had 27 in all) were often asked if training for team and 
crew could have weakened him. The answer, without a dissenting voice, 
was to the contrary, that a life absolutely simple and wise probably tended 
to give him strength, which, added to his good constitution, enabled him 
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to resist. He stands on the medical records as the only recovery from 
all the complications he endured. I may add that for the past 10 years 
his health has been exceptionally robust.” 

Having seen that rowing has not been a factor, or certainly not an im- 
portant factor, in causing the death of Harvard oarsmen, we may now turn 
to a study of the 120 survivors. Of these, I have succeeded in securing 
data from 106. There is so much said and written about the exhausting 
and stupefying effects of college athletics that we are interested to learn 
in what positions these 106 men are found 11 to 51 years after leaving 
college. Not one out of that number may be said to have made a failure 
of life. There are 5 who are in subordinate positions. About 80 of the 
oarsmen are what may be called successful professional and business men, 
well known in the communities in which they live. The other 20 are 
men of national and international reputation; they are found at the head 
of their respective positions in commerce and the professions. 

In order to make this point more concise and to give it additional 
weight, I have followed the plan of Prof. Edwin G. Dexter in his article 
“ High-Grade Men: In college and out” (Popular Science Monthly, 
March, 1903), and looked up the names of Harvard oarsmen found in 
“ Who’s Who in America.” The exact measure of a man’s success in 
life is difficult to determine. The presence of a man’s name in the book 
“ Who’s Who in America” is not an absolute and accurate measure of 
his achievements. But it may be assumed that the list of some 8000 
names in that book is the best list yet compiled of eminent Americans ; 
and the presence of a name in that book denotes a degree of success in 
life much above the average. The figures concerning college graduates 
and members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society in the following table were 
taken from Prof. Dexter’s article. I have added the percentage of the 
120 Harvard oarsmen whose names appear in “ Who ’s Who in America.” 
But if we take into consideration the fact that it is practically impossible 
for a young man to achieve sufficient eminence to earn a place in this 
book in less than 15 years after leaving college, we may eliminate from 
our figures the 20 young men who rowed since 1888. In the table I 
have given the percentage of the 120 oarsmen and also of the 100 men 
who rowed previous to 1889. 

The table further shows that only 2.1 per cent. of ali college graduates 
earn a place in the list of 8000 leading men and women in America; 
5.9 per cent. of the intellectual leaders in college (as determined by 
membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society) are found in this list; but 
8.3 per cent. of college leaders in rowing achieve sufficient success to earn 
a place in “ Who’s Who in America.” If we carry the point further and 
take only the oarsmen who have been out of college at least 15 years, we 
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find 10 per cent. of them in the list of eminent men. This is indeed a 
strong refutation of the argument that college athletics dull, distract, and 
exhaust young men. 


Percentage of Harvard Oarsmen found in“ Who’s Who in America” as compared to 
Other College Graduates. 
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Biimerst .. «§ . « < 2.6 4.6 ~ ~ 
WEE, 4, af ss) © 2.2 10. ~ - 
PEMOUG ys) 6s a 1.8 3.3 ~ ~ 
OLN. 6 ea i 2.1 - ~ 
Columbia .... .» 8 6.7 - ~ 
Cornell , 1.6 5.2 ~ - 
Dartmouth . 2.4 5.8 - - 
Hamilton 3. 2.4 - - 
Harvard . 2.7 12.5 8.3 10 
Hobart 2.6 1.5 ~ - 
Kenyon . 3.6 2.1 - - 
Marietta . g Pei I 6 - ~ 
Middlebury : 3.3 2.3 - - 
N. Y. City College 8 1.1 - - 
N. Y. University . A 2.1 ~ - 
Rutgers . ; 1.6 1 - - 
Trinity 4.1 5.3 - - 
Union 3. 6.4 ~ - 
Wesleyan 3.4 5.6 - - 
Western Reserve . 4. 3.6 - _ 
Williams 2.8 7.6 ~ - 
Yale . 2.3 6.5 ~ - 
Averages 2.1 5.9 8.3 10 

















On this question of occupation, it may be of interest to note that Dr. 
Morgan, in his study of English oarsmen, found that nearly one half were 
clergymen, but in the list of 152 Harvard oarsmen not one is a clergy- 
man. The occupations of the 106 oarsmen are distributed as follows : — 


Occupations of 106 Living Oarsmen. 


No occupation 
No answer . 


Business. . . . . 8 Comptroller 
Commissioners . . 2 Artist. 


Lawyers. ... . 19 Mining . ... . 2 Sugar Planter 1 
Physicians . . . . 17 Civil engineers 2 R.R. President . 1 
Bankers. . . . . 11 Contractors. 2 R.R. Accountant 1 
Merchants 8 Architects 2 Professor oe ee 
Manufacturers . . 7 Treasurers . Schwan « « «2 « 4 
Teachers 7 Speculator 1 Geologist 1 
Brokers . - . 4 Publisher 1 Agriculturist . 1 
Managers .... 38 Judge 1 Insurance 1 

1 1 

1 1 
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The question of race decline has been rife in the magazines and news- 
papers recently. The assertion that race decline is fostered by higher 
education has received apparent justification from President Eliot’s report 
of the small size of the Harvard family, together with the statement from 
Mr. Clarence Deming that “ Yale graduate families have been growing 
steadily smaller” (Yale Alumni Weekly, March 4, 1903). But in an 
article entitled “ Education not the Cause of Race Decline” (Popular 
Science Monthly, June, 1903), Dr. C. J. Engelmann presents figures to 
show that American college graduates not only have a higher marriage 
rate in some groups, but they have larger families than the general native 
population. Dr. Engelmann says, “The general marriage average of 
79.4 per cent. for a group of graduates from four colleges and 71.4 per 
cent. for Harvard Alumni must be compared with 79.02 per cent. for the 
native male population of the age group 40-49 years, and is greatly to 
the credit of college men. A high marriage rate and an average of 2.1 
surviving children to the graduate family as compared to the native born 
male throughout the state tells us plainly that, contrary to all theory and 
supposition, higher education does not mean diminished reproduction.” 
It is interesting to know whether this group of selected men who are 
superior to other men physically; superior intellectually; superior in 
achieving success, reputation, and leadership, are also superior in the 
matter of perpetuating the best elements of the American race. The ac- 


Marriage Rate and Number of Children to each Married Couple as Compared to the 
Mass of Graduates of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Brown, and also to the General 
Native Population. 
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graduate / married and | 
| or native. single. 
Princeton . ... 118 80.4 | p Hes | 2.8 ~ 
J er ae 53 88.7 | 2.26 2.0 = 
ee 1336 80.7 2.17 1.67 - 
Bowdoin .... 107 86.9 1.88 1.56 - 
Harvard. . . . .| 1401 714 | 1.86 134 é 
Native males in Mass. - 79.0 | 1.92 ~ 20 to 25 
icy Big ES Rig EPs EAs 3015 | 75.4 2.07 1.57 - 
Ge Ah Ta aes 1614 | 19.4 | 228 1.81 ~ 
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companying tables show how Harvard oarsmen compare with all Harvard 
graduates, with graduates from four other Eastern colleges, and with the 
native population, regarding marriage rate and average number of sur- 
viving children to each family. 

These tables show that Harvard oarsmen compare most favorably with 
college graduates in all points relating to the question of race decline. 
They show a higher percentage of marriage and of size of family than 
all other graduates together, and a very much higher percentage than 
the mass of Harvard graduates. The oarsmen also show considerable 
superiority in these respects over the native population of Massachusetts. 
The low percentage of sterile marriages among the oarsmen is also wor- 
thy of note. The comparison would be much more favorable to the 
oarsmen if I had taken only those who have been out of college at least 
25 years. In the average given for other college graduates, Dr. Engel- 
mann included only graduates from classes between 1860 and 1880; thus 
all of them are about 40 years old, or older, but 31 of the 106 oars- 
men are under 40 years of age. They have therefore not yet attained 
the maximum in the percentage of married and the number of children 
to each couple. 

The next topic for consideration is the present condition of health 
of the oarsmen. They are all from 30 to 73 years old. I ascertained 
their present state of health in two ways: First, by answers to four ques- 
tions ; and secondly, by a physical examination including analysis of the 
urine. The first question asked was, “Is your health excellent, good, fair, 
or poor?” To this 66 answered excellent, 35 good, 3 fair, and 2 poor. 
Of the two who answered poor, one is 64 years old and is afflicted with 
rheumatism, from which he has suffered for 20 years. The other is 57 
years old and complains that he suffers from chronic dyspepsia. 

Of the three who answered “fair,” one wrote that he is 66 years old, has 
no organic disease, was accepted for life insurance ten years ago, and does 
not remember when he last consulted a physician. The second whose 
health is only fair is a gentleman of 70 who looks well and robust, and 
who says that he feels well except for a bladder affection which has 
troubled him for the last two years. The third oarsman who answered 
“fair” to my question is a man 51 years old who looks well and is 
actively engaged in business; he has had no illness since he left college 
but complains of a pain in his back. 

The second question was, “ Have you been examined for life insurance 
within 5 years?” and the third question was, ‘“ Were you accepted or re- 
jected?” The fact that a man is accepted by a life insurance company 
is a fairly reliable indication that he is sound. The following table shows 
the answers to these questions : — 

VOL. X0.—NO. 47. 25 
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Number of Oarsmen examined, accepted, and rejected by Life Insurance Companies. 








Yes. No. Accepted. Rejected. 
Examined (within 5 years). . . . . 29 77 27 1 
Examined (previous to 5 years ago). . 6 ~ 6 0 





The fourth question was, “ Have you to your knowledge any affection 
of the heart, stomach, or kidneys?” It is assumed here that in nearly 
all cases where those organs are affected, the patient is aware of the fact. 
The answers are shown in the following table : — 


Have you to your Knowledge any Affection of the Heart, Stomach, or Kidneys ? 





RS ss Re: Ges ea dE, Wey in RTs dS 8 el 
Rie. « . » > » = oO SRE MOW ss 5 os ss a 2 
Bile 56 6 so ws BO MOee 6 ow ew ee a 8 





Of the three who have some affection of the stomach, one is the oars- 
man referred to who has chronic dyspepsia; the other two simply say 
that they suffer from indigestion, at times, and that it indicates some 
affection of the stomach. 

The two who answered “yes” for the kidneys say that their kidneys 
are weak, but in both cases the urine is normal and albumen is absent. 
Of the two oarsmen who say their heart is affected, one says that his 
heart is enlarged but he does not suffer from it in any way; the other says 
that his heart beats irregularly, but when I examined him, his heart was 
perfectly normal. 

Two other items serve to determine the present state of health of the 
oarsmen: namely, the pulse and the complexion. These were observed 
personally in 76 cases. In taking the pulse, I observed the rate, rhythm, 
and strength. No further examination of the heart was made, except in 
a few cases, because the oarsmen are very busy men, and I saw most of 
them at their places of business where a further examination was not 
feasible. The condition of the heart was determined first, by a careful 
examination of the pulse; second, by the answer to the question, “ Do 
you have to your knowledge any affection of the heart ?” and third, by 
analysis of the urine, which in many cases of heart disease would give a 
clue to the difficulty. I examined the urine in 90 cases; the results are 
shown below. The oarsman who had a small quantity of albumen is a 
man 60 years old; I found his heart weak although he says that he feels 
well and is very active in his profession. 
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Results of Urinary Analysis — 90 cases. 





Coror. No. Spro. Grav. REACTION. No. ALBUMEN. No. 





No. Examined.| 89 | No. Examined, 88 | No. Examined. | 86 No. Examined. 90 
| | 








Straw ..| 47 | Average 1021.6} Acid .. ..| 69 | None .. ..| 87 
Yellow . .| 19 | Highest 1031.0} Neutral ..| 11 ee 2 
— - «| 15 | Lowest 1005.0) Alkaline .. 6 | Small Quantity} 1 

range . . 5 - - - 


light ..| 1 mn Z a ne 
Colorless. . 2 - - ~ 























The observations on the pulse are shown in the following table : — 


Observations of the Pulse. 





Number. | Average Rate. | Regular. | Irregular.| Strong. | Weak. 





OM, So ee ee 92 79.5 ~ - - ~ 
Seen personally . . 76 81.73 74 2 75 1 
Seen in New York . i] 84.65 23 - 23 - 
Seen in Boston . . 41 80.34 39 2 40 1 




















I was interested to note the higher pulse rate found in the oarsmen 
examined in New York and wondered if life is so much more strenuous 
in the metropolis that it causes the pulse rate to be higher than in smaller 
places where the pressure is not so high. 

The other item described as complexion refers to the general appear- 
ance of health as indicated by the eyes, the skin, the bearing, and the 
general appearance. The following table shows the results of these ob- 
servations : — 

Observations on the Complexion. 








Number. Healthy. Caddy. Pilcalthy.” Sickly (sallow). 
76 70 8 4 2 





The terms used here to describe the appearance of these men cannot 
give any idea to the reader of the impression made upon the writer in 
interviewing them. A finer body of men could hardly be found. I had 
occasion to look in aroom, where some 50 men of all ages were assembled, 
for the oldest of the oarsmen, a gentleman 73 years old. After searching 
carefully for all the men who appeared to be about 70, and asking each 
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one if he was Mr. X, but with a negative result, I concluded that the old 
gentleman was not present. Presently I inquired if Mr. X had arrived, 
and was introduced to an erect, bright-eyed, fine-looking man, with only 
a touch of gray in his mustache and abundant hair. I had looked at the 
gentleman several times, but as he looked to be about 55 or 60 years old, 
I did not suspect that he was Mr. X. In conversation this gentleman 
said, “ I walk regularly and never ride unless compelled so to do. I al- 


ways work at my desk standing.” 
George L. Meylan, s ’00. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN EDUCATION. 


One of the wittiest of our Harvard writers recently said that college 
is a bad place to send a young man to, “ because it teaches him to love 
other things more than money.” As long as this statement holds true, 
it is a delightful bit of irony and a nutshell argument for the value of 
college education. The danger is that it may cease to be true. 

During the past few years, we have read in undergraduate editorials 
and heard from stump speakers at the Union a lot about the evils of profes- 
sionalism in athletics and the sacred necessity of maintaining an amateur 
standard of sport. It does not seem to have occurred to any one to talk 
about amateur standards of education, or to question the desirability of 
putting a college course on a professional basis. Now in athletics an 
amateur is a man who plays the game for the love of it, but does not 
expect or desire to earn his living thereby ; a professional is a man who 
plays to win, and is dependent on victory for his livelihood. With the 
former, enjoyment is the prime end ; with the latter, success. The same 
distinction applies in education. A professional is a man who looks at it 
solely from the business point of view. He has got to wring a living 
out of the world somehow, and thinks a college training will help him to 
do it more effectively. Therefore he goes to college and there devotes 
himself, as far as may be, to work that bears directly on the particular 
profession he intends to take up. He regards college rather as a neces- 
sity than as a privilege, and generally cuts its normal four years down 
to three. A true amateur, on the other hand, seeks a college education 
for the love of it, not because it means dollars and cents to him hereafter. 
For him it is an opportunity to live with and learn to value the things 
that are more precious than money, that will make his life worth while 
after he has earned the right to live it. He goes to college for the good 
and comfort of his own soul, not for the future benefit of his pocket- 


book. 
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That there are really two such classes of students, I have become con- 
vinced from my own experience as an undergraduate and as a graduate at 
Harvard. Ihave seen men in Cambridge, constrained by no pecuniary ne- 
cessity, bartering their college birthright for a mess of professional pottage, 
taking only the technical courses which they will practically repeat in their 
graduate school, leaving undone the things that might have been to them 
a pleasure at the time and a joy forever after. And I have seen the 
same men subsequently in the professional departments of the University, 
outstripped in three months by fellows of no greater ability who were 
amateurs in college, who were indeed handicapped at the start by un- 
familiarity with the tools of their trade, but who soon distanced the rest 
and, by virtue of the reserves which they wisely laid up, will be able to 
increase their lead continuously and immeasurably throughout life. 

What, then, is the reason for this failure on the part of some to num- 
ber their undergraduate days to the best advantage? I think it lies in 
a misconception of the purpose of a college education. The other day a 
man who came to the Harvard Graduate School from another institution 
said in conversation: “ The real thing college ought to do is to teach a 
fellow how to spend his leisure.” It may well seem, in these strenuous 
days, that we run more risk of having no leisure to spend than of not 
knowing how to spend it; yet it remains true that the best part of life 
is that which lies above the day’s work, beyond the grinding struggle for 
professional existence. Man does not live by bread and butter alone ; 
and those studies which “are the nurture of youth and the delight of 
age, the adornment of prosperity and the refuge and solace of adversity,” 
are still as much more to be desired than gold as they were in the good 
days of the poet Archias. These studies it should be the function of a 
college to cherish and so to inculcate that they may pass into the lives 
and ideals of her sons. 

Are American colleges, is our own College, doing this to-day? Not so 
thoroughly as one could wish. At Harvard the problem is complicated 
by the growth of the Professional Schools ; and as the College becomes 
fossilized in the University it is more and more infiltrated with profes- 
sional methods and motives. The misconception of its purpose — which 
arose first in the community from the same causes as our American habit 
of judging all things by a utilitarian standard — has seized many of 
those who administer its instruction and government, and from them has 
spread to students and to generations of sub-Freshmen. Not long ago, 
the members of an English class in one of our large preparatory schools 
were asked to state in a daily theme why they wanted to go to college. 
Nine tenths of them said, in one phrase or another, “To learn how to 
earn my living.” To a sociologist this may be gratifying; but to a 
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humanist it betokens woeful lack of appreciation, and a motive for the 
acquisition of knowledge that may often be laudable, but that is growing 
to seem more a Philistine mania than a moral virtue. 

Now, let not this be construed into a wholesale condemnation of tech- 
nical education, of the elective system, of the three years’ course, of any- 
thing which has its use but must be guarded from abuse. Let it be taken 
rather as a suggestion of the danger of too early specialization, as a 
warning against the spirit of professionalism which threatens to invade 
the educational as it has the athletic domain of the college. Except for 
a few who are abnormally and unfortunately cireumstanced, every col- 
lege man must ultimately earn a living for himself and, it is to be hoped, 
for several others. To do this, he must choose some profession, trade, or 
business, at which he must work for the greater part of his life, and 
work to win, through discouragement and misfortune, whether he like 
it or not. But he makes a calamitous mistake, if he does nothing else. 
He must be a professional of one thing, but he should be an amateur of 
many others, and it is those “other things” which his college should 
“teach him to love more than money.” If, on the contrary, it teaches 
him that success is the measure of all things, that facts are worth more 
than ideas, that only that which directly concerns his future specialty is 
of importance to him, it does him a grievous and lasting wrong. “ Hu- 
mani nihil a me alienum puto,’ wrote the old Latin poet; and that is 
as true in professional America of the twentieth century as it was in the 
leisured times of Terence. 

Of course there are always men of meagre circumstances who must 
become bread-winners as soon as possible, who must earn their way 
through college, if they are to go at all. To them, the prospect of even 
three years spent there in amateur study, followed by three or four more 
in a professional school, seems almost a criminal waste of time. Yet, if 
they can afford to go to college, they cannot afford to throw away its 
opportunities for getting what they can never get elsewhere. As I have 
already said, the man of liberal humanistic culture, who has learned to 
spend his leisure on the things that are worth more than money, is 
bound in the long run to amount to more than his colleague who never 
studied anything but his profession. It was precisely this belief which 
led the Faculties of Divinity, Law, and Medicine to require an academic 
degree for admission to their Schools; and men who spend their college 
years in professional study are thwarting the purpose of that require- 
ment. 

Professionalism in education is as much a menace to undergraduate 
ideals as professionalism in athletics. A good college will guard her 
sons against both. She will teach them that professional achievement is 
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not the sole end of existence, she will show them how to spend their lei- 
sure wisely and well, she will plant in them springs of living water to 
slake the fever of their laboring years. Let us believe that Harvard 
will always be such a college. Let us believe that she will still teach 
her young men to love other things more than money. Let us believe 
that she will always be to them, as to us, the world of beautiful ideals 
where they 
“ girded their spirits and deepened the streams 
That make glad the fair city of God.” 
Robert M. Green, ’02. 





TOPICS FROM PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT. 


WHICH ARE THE BEST FITTING SCHOOLS? 


THREE sorts of schools send pupils to Harvard College, — public schools, 
academies and other endowed schools, and private schools; and, as a 
rule, two hundred or more schools contribute the six hundred or more 
persons who enter the various College classes in any one year. About 
30 per cent. of these six hundred or more persons come from public 
schools; and these 30 per cent. can readily be compared, in respect to 
their success at the admission examinations, with those who enter from 
the other two sorts of schools. The percentages given in the table below 
were made up from the records, at the admission examinations of last 
June, of boys who came from schools which have sent at least one boy to 
Harvard College in each of the last three years. There were thirty-nine 
such high schools, of which twenty sent not more than two boys each 
into Harvard College last June. 


Honors Unsatisfactory Failures Total No. of 
(Grade A or B). (Grade D). (Grade EF or F). Answer-books. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Public High Schools . 16 36 15 1217 
Private DaySchools. . 11 39 21 585 
Academies and Endowed 
peneols « « «ss 37 22 866 


It appears from this table that the candidates who came from public 
high schools were decidedly the most successful at the admission ex- 
aminations. Dividing the academies and endowed schools into two 
classes — the academies like Phillips Andover and Phillips Exeter, and 
the boarding schools like St. Mark’s School and the Hotchkiss School — 
the following comparison results : — 


Honors Unsatisfactory Failures Total No. of 
(Grade A or B). (Grade D). (Grade EF or F). Answer-books. 
Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 
Academies... .. 18 38 21 559 
Boarding Schools .. 9 35 24 307 
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This second table shows that candidates from academies did a little 
better than candidates from the other boarding schools, but that both sets 
of schools were less successful than the public high schools. Many in- 
quiries of this sort might be made within the College itself. For exam- 
ple, in June last 172 men took the degree of Bachelor of Arts with 
distinction. Of these eighty-four came to College from public high 
schools, thirty-two from private schools, forty-four from academies and 
endowed schools, and twelve from other colleges. Again the honors 
belong to the public schools. 

These facts are limited to the year under review, and are based on 
observation of only about seven hundred persons. So far as they go, 
however, they lend no countenance whatever to the allegation that the 
public schools turn out a less vigorous and conscientious class of young 
men than the other schools. On the contrary, so far as they go, they 
tend to prove that the product of the public school has more character 
and power of work than the product of the other schools. It is probably 
true that the public school boy has stronger inducements to exert himself 
than the other boys have; but that is one of his advantages which is 
likely to serve him well till maturity and beyond. 


THE NEED OF A LIBRARY BUILDING. 

The all-important problem as to the Library is how to obtain an ade- 
quate building and an endowment to meet the added cost of occupying 
the larger building. In the first place, it has become perfectly clear that 
the Corporation cannot accept new buildings unless such gifts are accom- 
panied with funds the income of which will enable the Corporation to use 
the buildings provided. On this subject the Corporation have recently 
had two valuable object-lessons from thoughtful benefactors. The first 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Robinson, when they endowed the 
building they subsequently erected for the Department of Architecture 
before they began to build it. The second was given by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, when he insisted on the Corporation procuring additional 
contributions for the Medical School amounting to $765,000 as the con- 
dition of receiving his own gift of $1,000,000, the condition being 
founded on his conviction that unless these additions were made to the 
endowment of the Medical School, the School would not be able to live 
suitably in its new buildings when they were ready for occupation. There 
are, however, two very serious questions with regard to a new building 
for the Library, — namely, where it should be placed, and how large it 
should be. As to its site, it is the general opinion that the new Library, 
like the present one, should be in the College Yard. As to its size, the 
data are still lacking for a proper decision of the question. For how 
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many volumes shall the new Library be built? For how many readers 
shall desks be provided? For how many librarians, cataloguers, and 
assistants shall provision be made? Any person who contemplates giving 
a building to the University will naturally desire to look forward to a 
tolerable permanence for his building. Such a building should have a 
monumental character, and should be worthy architecturally of its noble 
objects; but such a character cannot be imparted to a building which 
must be extensible in all directions, and therefore built by bits and never 
finished. A monumental and permanent building should be a unifying 
whole, or a finished unit. If, however, such a building is to stand in the 
College Yard, its dimensions and capacity must have moderate limits. It 
might contain, for example, stacks large enough for a million volumes, 
reading-rooms containing five hundred desks, and ample rooms for deliv- 
ery, catalogues, and administration. Now, the collection of books in 
Gore Hall has more than doubled in twenty years, and it is impossible 
to suppose that the rate of increase is going to diminish. The number 
of students in the University also increases in a formidable manner ; and 
affiliated bodies of students are likely to gather more and more about the 
University. There are already in Gore Hall 415,928 volumes, beside 
280,000 pamphlets. Any one who is capable of looking forward twenty 
years must see clearly that a library building suitable for the permanent 
occupation of such a portion of the College Yard as can be given to it 
will not hold long all the books belonging to the general Library of the 
University. If this be certain, it will be wise to plan now for another 
place of storage for the books which can be removed from the College 
Yard with the least injury. A million books would seem to be a reason- 
able current stock to be kept on hand from generation to generation in 
the same building with the administrative offices and the reading rooms. 
If the idea of a limited library could once be accepted, the classification 
of the books on the shelves could be made reasonably permanent ; and the 
confusion of the catalogues caused by incessant reclassifying and rearrang- 
ing could be avoided. When once the idea of completeness is abandoned, 
many sources of waste or fruitless expense in the conduct of the Library 
will be dried up. If a million volumes were provided for, each class 
might well contain a fair representation of all the best literature in the 
class. Profitable “browsing” by competent students would still go on, 
and the “browsing” would be all the better because the less valuable 
material had been culled out of the mass. 

Another difficult matter is the question of retaining the present Gore 
Hall as part of the future Library building. The considerations which 
affect the mind of the Corporation on this subject relate to the best per- 
manent policy toward its benefactors in an educational institution which 
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has depended, and is likely to depend, in large measure on endowment 
for its means of public usefulness. It must be discouraging to future 
givers to see gifts which were highly valued when they were first made, 
transformed beyond recognition, or contemptuously thrown aside, two or 
three generations later. The benefactors of the future should be encour- 
aged by seeing that the benefactors of the past did a permanent good, 
and obtained a durable memorial among men. Thus far it has been the 
policy of Harvard University to preserve all named buildings which were 
capable of preservation. In its day Gore Hall was an extraordinary 
achievement and a benefaction of great moment. If possible, it should 
continue to be used for the high purposes to which it was originally 
devoted. 

If the University possessed an adequate Library building situated in 
the College Yard, some of the special reference libraries might cease to 
exist if they were provided with quarters in the new Library. Thus the 
special libraries for classics, history, and political economy might be 
transferred from Harvard Hall to the new Library ; but it is sure that 
many of the special libraries would still be best placed in the laborato- 
ries, museums, and drafting rooms where they are most conveniently 
used. All of the Department libraries would continue to be separately 
maintained; and these libraries already number at least 225,000 vol- 
umes. The books belonging to the University will therefore never again 
be assembled under one roof, no matter how wide-spreading that roof 
may be. 





DETURS AND THE MAN WHO GAVE THEM.! 


FELLOW STUDENTs: You are admitted to-night, in advance of certain 
Commencement Days of the future, into what our President calls so well 
“this Society of Scholars.” Your Alma Mater welcomes you with the 
honors which she confers. For other men honors go with age, honores ad 
seniores, but to you she gives them in advance in recognition of the pro- 
mises of youth. I do not know, but I suspect, that it is the plan of the 
President to call on the older brethren in this Society in successive years 
to provide for the entertainment, perhaps even the instruction of the 
younger brethren. 

With this thought I have brought my own Detur with me in its original 
binding, stamped with the seal used, I think, only the year before for the 
first time. I will confess that I was a little touched when I heard that 


1 Address delivered in Sanders Theatre at the Award of Academic Honors, Dee. 15, 
1903. For further information on Deturs see the Graduates’ Magazine, vol. ix, p. 308. 
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the Deturs this year would be adorned with a new seal. I had always 
been taught that my brother’s Detur of the year 1835 bore the new seal, 
and that my Aikin’s British Poets in the year 1836, bore the new seal. 
But it seems now, that after 68 years the new seal has become the old 
seal. Let it beso. Let us remember that the Grand Climacteric comes in 
between 60 years of age and 70; and at the Grand Climacteric of the 
astrologers, we are at the prime of life. 

There is perhaps no one of this audience, — no one in this house, ex- 
cept myself, — who remembers that there ever was such a man as Dr. 
John Aikin. Yet to me Dr. John Aikin represents a great deal. In the 
first place, he was the father of Miss Aikin, who, when she was Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, wrote the lessons which most decent children were brought up 
upon 60 years ago. She wrote some hymns which you sing in reli- 
gious service very often. For instance, “ Sleep, sleep to-day tormenting 
cares.” Among other things, Dr. John Aikin made a collection of the 
best English poetry from Ben Jonson down to William Cowper, and by 
the blessing of divine Providence, this collection proved popular and 
was still printed in London in 1820. ‘The object of the work is to com- 
prise a chronological series of English classical poets without mutilation 
or abridgment.” This book had been handsomely rebound, I think by a 
Cambridge book-binder, and it was presented to me by the hands of 
Josiah Quincy, consilio professorum et tutorum ad juvenem. There is 
the Latin for Faculty ; and I say “ by the hands of Josiah Quincy,” but 
the donor was Edwardus Hopkins. The book was presented ex testa- 
mento Edwardi Hopkins, Armigeri, and it was presented to me because 
I was a pupil of Harvard College, Collegit Harvardiani Alumno. I must 
obtain special permission from my distinguished friend at the head of the 
Latin Department for calling this book a Detur and not a Datur. He 
must permit me to speak in the language of my time, and I will add, in 
the language of the time of Edwardus Hopkins, Armiger. Let other gen- 
erations talk of Daturs, but I and men like me will still walk with our own 
Deturs under our arms. And in another parenthesis I may as well say 
that I was glad that the Latinists of the time chose to give to the worthy 
Turkey merchant, Edward Hopkins, the title of armiger, that he was an 
esquire, full-fledged, — that he could bear arms. From that day to this 
day, this magic word, armiger, has associated his memory with that of 
Marmion’s squires, Fitz-Eustace and Harry Blount : — 
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“ Long looked the anxious squires; their eye 
Could in the darkness naught desery.” 
In those days we boys were much more familiar with “ Marmion ” than 
we were with “ Paradise Lost” or the “ Essay on Man.” 
On such a boy as that the venerable President, — strange to say, in 
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the language of that century, they called a man venerable when, like Mr. 
Quincey, he was 63 years old, — Josiah Quincy, who had, like another 
Paladin, defended Northern rights against whatever attack of whatever 
name, smiled one morning and told him that the boy was to have as his 
personal companions Milton, Cowper, and the great English poets between. 
This green boy, silent, timid, not used to society, is told that he may call 
John Milton into his room, or Ben Jonson, or John Dryden; and they 
shall talk to him, and they shall not talk down to him, they shall not 
patronize him, they shall talk their very best. They have taken pains 
when they were at their very best to put on paper their very best. That 
is what was promised to the green boy by Edward Hopkins, Armiger, 
when Josiah Quincy gave to him Dr. John Aikin’s British Poets. 

If I were not as much afraid as I am of the chiefs of the English 
Department, with whose presence we are honored this evening, I should 
devote the few minutes assigned to me to the consideration of the place of 
Milton, Dryden, Alexander Pope, and William Cowper in the literature 
of England. All that I know of them and the eager love I bear to them 
began with the smile of the President and with the bow of the bashful 
boy as they acknowledged together the foresight and the generosity of 
Edward Hopkins. But I am afraid of these gentlemen, and I am afraid 
of you; and I will simply ask you, therefore, to consider what might take 
place if very early in a boy’s studies, or a man’s studies of the literature 
of England, Edward Hopkins, Armiger, shall place in his hands such 
masterpieces. I remember stormy Saturdays when I could not walk into 
Boston because the snow was too deep, and could not ride in because I 
had not a quarter of a dollar, when Edward Hopkins and I together called 
John Milton into Massachusetts 27 and bade him tell us of Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regained. How often have I walked with Cowper in win- 
ter, because Edward Hopkins sent William Cowper into the room to tell 
me how he had walked. Let me rather tell the gentlemen who are to 
receive Edward Hopkins’s benefaction this evening who he was and how 
far-sighted he was and what it was that he expected of them. 

Edward Hopkins was born with the century. That will be a conven- 
jent aid to memory. Quite early in his life he was a Turkey merchant in 
London. This does not mean a purveyor for Thanksgiving dinners, but 
a merchant in the trade with the Levant. But the oppression of Arch- 
bishop Laud became more and more stiff, and at 37 years of age, with an 
important body of emigrants, among whom was his excellent father-in-law, 
Governor Eaton, he came to America. From that time for nearly 20 
years, he and Eaton alternated with the governing of the Hartford Col- 
ony. There is a sad pathos given to his American life, because what we 
know of it is connected with the sickness, as it was called, of his wife, 
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Eaton’s daughter. The poor woman became insane. He brought her 
from Connecticut to Boston for the care of the Boston or Cambridge phy- 
sicians, and under this care she lived till with her husband she returned 
to England. She never recovered from her terrible malady, but survived 
him for more than 40 years. In this audience, I am sorry to say that 
our Governor Winthrop in his Diary says of her, “ She was a godly young 
woman and of special parts, who was fallen into a sad infirmity, the loss 
of her understanding and reason, which had been growing upon her divers 
years by occasion of her giving herself wholly to reading and writing, 
and had written many books. Her husband being very loving and tender 
of her, was loath to grieve her; but he saw his error when it was too 
late. For if she had attended her household affairs, and such things as 
belong to women, and not gone out of her way and calling to meddle in 
such things as are proper for men, whose minds are stronger, ete., she had 
kept her wits, and might have improved them usefully and honorably in 
the place God had set her.” 

I believe no ladies receive Deturs this evening, and yet as I read my 
own Akenside’s “ Pleasures of the Imagination,” I have been tempted to 
ask myself whether this interesting young lady were not quickened per- 
haps by the spirit of prophecy, —did she perhaps forecast to Eaton, to 
Hopkins, to Winthrop, and to Shepherd, the rise of Radcliffe College over 
against the shingled walls of Harvard, and was this set down to her as 
the worst symptom in her insanity? Let this be as it may, let the ladies 
who are present think that that is the reason why our founders made no 
preparation for their Deturs. 

In the year 1653, the death of our Hopkins’s brother in London re- 
called him and his wife to their home in that city. While he lived in 
London, a little before his own death, which was in the year [1657 ] before 
his friend, the Great Protector, Oliver Cromwell, died, he made his will. 
It was made when he was surrounded with the dignities and cares of high 
office, when he was living in the comfort of a prosperous London merchant, 
with the duties of a member of Parliament and with three or four public 
commissions. Among other noble provisions, this will provides for books 
for deserving scholars in the College, — “'To buy Books and reward the 
industry of such undergraduates as shall distinguish themselves by their 
application to their studies as the President for the time being shall think 
proper.” It is then and there and thus that to you gentlemen, living two 
centuries and a half after, he writes the bequest which “is to give some 
encouragement in those provinces for the breeding up of hopeful youths, 
both at the grammar school and college, for the public service of the 
country in future times.” For the public service of the country in future 
times. It is to that we consecrate ourselves when we receive our Deturs. 
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We do not rightly picture for ourselves our Puritan fathers, the Brew- 
sters, the Winthrops, the Winslows, and the Saltonstalls, unless we are 
quite well acquainted with those hospitable houses where the well-to-do 
London merchant, the Turkey merchant, or the Russian merchant wel- 
comed his friends, — where, as Judge Sewall says so fondly, “he gives 
them a good treat,” where they talked politics or religion, or both in the 
same breath, for such was the custom of their day. 

Remember roughly that, with few exceptions, the King’s Party had 
been recruited from what in after days they would call the country gen- 
tlemen, while the great strength of Cromwell and the sinews of war were 
among the Puritan townsmen or the London merchants. Dear Taine 
goes so far as to say somewhere that Milton’s description of the hosts of 
heaven and hell, the centre and the wings of angels, archangels, and devils, 
the marching and counter-marching, were taken from what he had seen 
in the Artillery Garden of the parades of the Honourable Company of 
Artillery. So near to heaven did we here arrive in last October, when 
the Honourable Artillery visited Harvard College. 

The Puritan teachers of Hopkins would not have favored his frequent 
attendance at the theatre. But he was 16 years old when Shakespeare 
died, and if you care, I will let you fancy that the country boy in Lon- 
don had seen some of Shakespeare’s plays while he was still alive. 

I please myself, when I take my Detur in hand for the ten-thousandth 
time, with representing to myself a dinner party, where, after his return 
from America, Hopkins sits with Milton at his right and Cromwell at his 
left, where Andrew Marvell and Waller and Cowley and Dryden sit 
with the other guests. Did they make Milton, perhaps, recite some 
verses which described the successes of an angelic host; did the poets, 
perhaps, press their host to compare for them the Connecticut against the 
Thames, or the Pequods against the wild Irish of their day? Perhaps 
some of you will do us the favor to write a novel in which that scene 
shall be the best scene, and these gentlemen shall quote some of their 
best verses. Our benefactor was a favorite of Cromwell’s. We know 
that Cromwell loved New England and New Englanders. 

Hopkins was warden of the Fleet in London. This does not mean 
that he carried the red cross triumphant on the foremast of some gallant 
ship. It means that he had the care of the debtor’s prison; and so far 
as poets are what the older Franklin, the tallow chandler, described them 
to his son, the little Benjamin, this means that poets, such as there were, 
were apt to be in the Fleet. Or, in your novel you may have a chapter 
where Hopkins meets with the first newspaper man, James Howell, and 
with the others of the dimmer lights of literature. But before he was 
threescore years old, Hopkins died. Dulce reminiscitur Argos. And, 
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as I said, he made his will, leaving, as it proved, to you and to me our 
Deturs. Thousands of young men, I am told, have had, from his liberal- 
' ity and thoughtfulness for the New England which he remembered when 
dying, such pleasures as I have had from my Aikin’s British Poets. 
And just as I clasp the hand of the Cunard captain who in some Cyclonia 
or Luropa has brought me safely to this land of lands, as I tell him 
fondly that I hope we may meet often, that he does not know how much 
I am indebted to him, so I clasp Edward Hopkins’s hand, as I look him 
in the face and tell him that I owe to him that priceless introduction to 
the wealth of English poetry from the days of Ben Jonson to the days 
of Cowper and Beattie, and that no one could have offered me a greater 
service. 

Not that we are done with him when he dies. We are residuary lega- 
tees after the death of his wife; and if anybody cares, she is the sister of 
the father of the man who founded Yale College. This poor wife, bereft 
of reason, survived her husband for nearly 40 years. When she died, 
Hopkins’s executor had been long since dead; the trustees whom he had 
named for the property had long since died. Almost everybody had 
died who knew anything about it. But Harvard College does not forget 
its benefactors, and the Seven of that day (‘ We are seven,” as Words- 
worth says) of the Corporation bravely applied in the Court of Chancery 
for the £500 which Edward Hopkins had left to them. Dickens had not 
yet written, but the Court of Chancery was but slow in its movements ; 
one or two kings had to be dethroned before justice was found out, and 
it was, therefore, not till 55 years after his death, the year of the treaty 
of Utrecht [1713], that a trust was formed by the consent, I think of 
everybody, of New England gentlemen, who should take charge of our 
Hopkins Fund. The Board of Trustees was then appointed that still 
exists and has the charge of our Harvard share. The Hopkins Gram- 
mar Schools at Hadley, at Hartford, and at New Haven are under other 
care. 

I think I have before me some of the gentlemen of the Dane Law 
School who in their day received Deturs. Perhaps they would be willing 
to form themselves into a self-perpetuating trust who should study the 
records of the Courts of Chancery, and while our literary friends are 
composing the novel, should give to us a treatise on the petitions first, 
and the decisions last, which brought this good £500 to us on our side of 
the water. The preparation for such work has been well made by Mr. 
Charles P. Bowditch, who is the Secretary of the Trustees to-day. 

A good deal is said in ridicule of Chancery and the details of justice, 
but I think it will encourage the numerous band of men and women who 
have left little or much to Alma Mater, to know that the £500 of Hop- 
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kins’s bequest has survived rumors of wars and wars, has survived Indian 
tribes, and frontier settlements where it was invested, and that for our 
priceless Deturs and our other Cambridge purposes, the $2400 which 
Edward Hopkins left for us as the principal of his gift, now yields be- 
tween $2500 and $2600 every year for your benefit and mine, say an 
annual income of more than 100 per cent. on the original investment. 
Let you gentlemen and ladies who are doubting how much they shall 
leave to the College in their wills recollect that such is the rate of inter- 
est which Harvard College pays to her benefactors. I wish the bequests 
made to the Lend a Hand Society might pay similar dividends. I like 
to pause a moment to say that here is an illustration of the truth of what 
a great American banker said before he died, ‘‘ The secret of success for 
an American is to bet on the country.” 

Yet, perhaps the dinner party never came off. Perhaps after the letter 
had been written in April to his agent in Boston, nothing came of it. 
Or perhaps the agent shipped on board the Mary and Polly three tur- 
keys and three turkey hens, consigned to our friend’s house in London. 
Perhaps they arrived safely in October, were fattened well on the Indian 
corn which had been shipped at the same time. This was in the gener- 
ous garden of the generous London mansion. Perhaps the last Thursday 
in November drew near, and the New England merchant had been able 
to send out his invitations to John Milton, to Edmund Waller, to Abra- 
ham Cowley, to John Dryden, to Andrew Marvell, and possibly to the 
great Protector himself. They shall dine with him on Thanksgiving Day, 
and shall dine on New England turkeys and cranberries. But perhaps 
then, alas, there came one of those sharp attacks at the heart, the first 
signal of the pericarditis of which he died so soon, and he is obliged to 
write to each of these gentlemen to recall the invitation and to appoint 
some other time for the festival. Does he add a little postscript to say, 
‘“‘ But in any event, my dear Sir, I will make sure that when centuries 
after centuries go by, those who come after us in that Newer England 
shall enjoy what you sing and what you say, — what you sing and what 
you say shall be all entwined with the fond memories of successes in their 
studies of the New England boys; and at the Thanksgiving season of 
every year (I suppose he did not dare speak of Christmas) each boy 
shall renew his friendship with each of you as he receives from our new 
college his well-deserved Detur.” 

When I permit myself to believe that they all met at the Thanksgiving 
dinner, I wonder if one of our young artists will not represent the party 
upon canvas as at that time Rembrandt drew the Dutch burghers. [I like 
to fancy that it is at this moment when the door of the dining hall is 
thrown open by a lackey and a timid French lad comes in and makes his 
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apology in French, and presents a letter to the host. It is the Huguenot 
lad, Pierre Bowdoin, who has been sent by his father from Rochelle with 
a letter to this great New England Puritan. The people of God are 
already uncomfortable in France. Does the great American merchant 
think they would be more comfortable in New England? And the butler 
is bidden to set a plate for the young French boy, and to his surprise he 
finds that to these men the future of New England is to be a future 
which leads the way for the coming of the kingdom of God among men. 
The boy’s desires and fancies and duties are quickened, and when the 
time comes and he is a man, he lands in Casco Bay, and when the time 
comes his grandson gives to the College the honor and happiness of 
rewarding those of you who receive to-night the full credit for their 
English, Latin, and Greek dissertations. These are to be only the first- 
fruits of your scholarship made known to the world. Look at the cata- 
logue of those who have won Bowdoin prizes to see how honorable is the 
list of those who have received them since 1809. Here are Charles 
Eliot, Edward Everett, John Gorham Palfrey, Jared Sparks, Josiah 
Quincy, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Chauncey Emerson, Benjamin 
Robbins Curtis, Charles Sumner, Henry William Bellows, Jones Very, 
William Orne White. I ought to pay my own humble homage in this 
more distinguished throng by confessing that the first money I ever 
earned was when I won the second prize in an essay, which did not deserve 
the first, perhaps because it was written on a subject of which I knew 
nothing in a language of which I knew less. 

If we had a week or two to devote to these solemnities I should be glad 
if we might hear from the different gentlemen who look back with pride 
and pleasure on their success in the Bowdoin competitions. But the 
Christmas holidays must be otherwise employed, and in congratulating 
those gentlemen who enlarge that honorable list to-day, I must for a mo- 
ment at least close these memories, “short exhortations need.”’ Besides 
these Hopkins boys, these Bowdoin men, there is this honorable list of 
men of different years: the John Harvard men, the Boylston men, the 
Lady Mowlson men, the Palfrey men, the Choate men, the Bowditch 
men. What shall I say more? The time would fail me to tell of those 
whose faith has subdued kingdoms, who have obtained a good report 
through faith, and who in their faith in God and in hope for men have 
made Alma Mater their almoner in encouraging the young men of each 
successive year. Thus far in the history of the world, the year 1903 
has been the best year, the annus mirabilis. It is your good fortune, 
young gentlemen, that you will always name this date as a central date 
in the history of your lives, in the history of this College. And you will 
remember in your thanks to God, you will remember in your hope for 
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your country, you will remember in what spirit these gifts have been 
given by men whose names even are now forgotten. No one shall say 
that they have left no memorial. You are their memorial, and your lives 
in the next 50 years are to remind men of these unnamed benefactors. 
They shall remind you of men who desired the true nature of Godliness 
and Christianity, who knew the necessity and excellency of serious reli- 
gion which shall subject all worldly respects unto these high and glorious 
ends. They have attempted, as Edward Hopkins says, “to give some 
encouragement for the bringing up of hopeful youth in the way of learn- 


ing for the public service of the country in future times.” * 
Edward Everett Hale, ’39. 





A ROUND OF BIOGRAPHIES.? 


SENATOR HOAR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THESE two ample volumes, handsomely printed and bound, and con- 
taining excellent portraits of the author, make agreeable reading, and the 
story of a highly successful life is told with charming simplicity and 
candor. Mr. Hoar’s memoirs appear at an opportune time for attracting 
a wide range of sympathetic readers. Enjoying the proud distinction of 
a service in the United States Senate longer than any other man who ever 


1 The kindest and most diligent investigation made by the Rev. James Street of 
Shrewsbury in England and Mr. Willard Phillips, another learned antiquary of that 
city, have, up till the eleventh of this January, failed to discover any mention of the 
Hopkins family in the registers still existing. Mr. Phillips was kind enough to make 
this investigation so soon as he learned that the results of it might gratify Harvard 
men. He promises me a continuance of his search and I cannot but hope that some- 
where we may get further memorials of our benefactor. The National Biographical 
Dictionary adds the following details to those which are given in Hutchinson’s His- 
tory and by Cotton Mather and by the Connecticut historians about Edward Hopkins: 
Cromwell appointed him a navy commissioner in December. 1652, and an admiralty 
commissioner in November, 1655. His brother Henry left him, by will, dated Dee. 
3, 1654, his office of warden of the Fleet and keeper of the palace of Westminster. 
He represented Dartmouth, Devonshire, in the Parliament which assembled Sept. 17, 
1656. When Gov. Eaton’s code of law was printed in London, in 1666, it was under 
Hopkins’s supervision. “ His widow, Ann, who was the daughter of Thomas, or 
David, Yale, died Dec. 17, 1698, having been insane for fifty years.” 

2 Autobiography of Seventy Years. By George Frisbie Hoar, ’46. (Scribner: New 
York. 2 vols. $7.50.) 

Reminiscences of an Astronomer. By Simon Newcomb, s ’58. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston, $2.50.) 

General Philip Schuyler. By Bayard Tuckerman, 78. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. $1.60.) 

Hawthorne and His Circle. By Julian Hawthorne, [’67]. (Harpers: New York, 
$2.25.) 
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represented Massachusetts, and fairly sure of his place of honor for the 
rest of his life, he has manifested of late a mellowing disposition towards 
those of political tenets different from his own, and an increasing inde- 
pendence in public action, such as to draw the respect and confidence of 
many who were once disposed to regard him as a positive and somewhat 
bigoted partisan. 

This story of seventy years may be considered as comprising two dis- 
tinct portions: one which sets forth the record of Mr. Hoar’s long and 
continuous service as a national legislator, the other devoted to the more 
familiar episodes of private and professional life in his native common- 
wealth. His career at Washington began in 1869 as a member of the 
House of Representatives, from which branch of Congress he was, eight 
years later, promoted to the Senate, and in that prime aspect of his life’s 
experience much material is afforded in these pages, by way of anecdote 
and illustration, which the historian of the times of General Grant and 
his Republican successors should hereafter regard. The Cleveland ad- 
ministrations, with which Mr. Hoar was out of sympathy, he gently passes 
over; nor does he speak with severity of famous men, in or out of Con- 
gress, with whom he has affiliated in public life, except General Butler 
(with perhaps good reason) and Wendell Phillips. Mr. Hoar has per- 
sonal resentments, like many others, and his prejudices are strong; but 
being a scholar in tastes and acquirements and a man of high breeding, 
proud of his ancestry, he has made use of his power and patronage, while 
in high influence, to promote some worthy and disinterested ends. Un- 
doubtedly he has at times borne harshly upon Southern leaders; yet he 
expresses his pleasure that Southern brethren have lately spoken well of 
him, and records the notable fact that when, some years ago, he was 
denounced in Northern newspapers as an intolerant hater of the other 
section, he received personal letters from Mrs. Jefferson Davis, from the 
authorities of William and Mary College, and from an ex-Confederate 
candidate for the Supreme Bench, acknowledging the special services he 
had just rendered them. 

Mr. Hoar’s obituary tributes to colleagues of both parties in the Senate 
have been frequent; and upon these and his other published speeches 
and addresses he draws considerably for material, as Benton did in his 
“Thirty Years’ View.” It should be said, however, that our Massachu- 
setts statesman still gives his reader the candid impression that the public 
good requires his own party to be kept constantly in control; that a 
national Democracy has no reason for existing except in the minority, 
while Independents or Mugwumps are like men without a country. On 
Imperialism and the Philippine question he argues earnestly that if only 
his former fellow Republicans, Boutwell, Harrison, Reed, and the rest, 
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had come back to Congress at the critical moment (which was not 
easy), and, as men of party standing, held up his hands while he tried in 
the Senate to block the Paris treaty, Pres. McKinley might have been 
restrained from carrying out his chosen policy while upheld in other re- 
spects. And yet, in his earlier pages, he tells us that, when a young man, 
he entered the politics of his state under the auspices of the “ conscience 
leaders” of 1848 — one of them his own father — who broke away from 
the national Whigs and their candidate, Zachary Taylor, to assert a prin- 
ciple more strongly, and supported Van Buren for the presidency ; and 
who afterwards gained a brief ascendency in Massachusetts by the coali- 
tion of Free-Soilers and Democrats. And in that former political rupture 
and coalition he glories and rejoices. 

But the chief literary charm of these memoirs lies in Mr. Hoar’s recol- 
lections of his private and professional career in his native Massachusetts. 
He tells the tale of his sturdy forebears. He describes the simple manners 
and customs of rural New England life when he wasa boy. He gives a 
youth’s impressions of Concord, and of Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Aleott, Dr. Ripley, and other worthies of that famous town. He tells us 
of his farm and school life; of his college career at Harvard ; of his 
friends and neighbors at Worcester, which thriving inland city he chose, 
and chose wisely, for his manhood’s home, for political as well as profes- 
sional and personal reasons. His recollections of Massachusetts judges 
and of former associates of the Worcester bar are full of pungent anecdote 
and portraiture ; and in one chapter upon oratory and orators, he gives 
some sound and sensible advice for beginners, placing a modest estimate 
upon his own proficiency in the art of eloquence. 

Perhaps, after all, the most delightful chapter in this autobiography is 
“Harvard Sixty Years Ago,” which our readers will find both stimulat- 
ing and suggestive. Mr. Hoar’s Class was that of 1846, fitly led in schol- 
arship by Francis J. Child and George M. Lane; and many of us later 
collegians who recall those two famous men in their long familiar equip- 
ment as professors and instructors will be glad to find here how they 
figured as undergraduates. Other notable personages are well described, 
as members of the Faculty, or fellow students: Pres. Quincy and Professors 
Walker, Longfellow, Felton, Channing, and Peirce among them. In those 
days students boarded in the College Commons for $2.25 a week on one 
side, or, on the other, called “ starvation commons,” for $1.75, with meat 
only every other day. While methods of instruction at Harvard were in 
those years very faulty, a student learned much that served him in after- 
life, by close contact with teachers of established eminence in arts, letters, 
and sciences, and by the all-round companionship of classmates and fellow 
students destined to worldly distinction later in one direction or another. 
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Mr. Hoar contributes something to the discussion lately started as to 
whether high rank in a graduating Class betokens honors correspondingly 
high in active life; and his opinion is in the negative. This view he for- 
tifies by various examples among the Harvard men of his day; and he 
might have added his own name, for he graduated only 19th, or there- 
abouts, in a Class of 66. To him, as to many others, the stretch of earnest 
study came, with its incentive, after the four fleeting years of college life 
were over. 


NEWCOMB’s “ REMINISCENCES OF AN ASTRONOMER.” 


The work before us represents a class of writing of which, if it be well 
done, the world cannot have too much. The private life of a man of 
mark must always possess for the average man peculiar interest. He 
may care nothing for the writer’s pursuit, but he is never indifferent to 
the attainment of an end. Nothing succeeds with a reader like an account 
of success. It is like a well-turned tale the happy ending of which is 
assured in advance. He wishes to learn how the result was brought about ; 
what were the unseen steps which terminated in the final triumphant 
march. As he reads on he feels the glow which invariably attends accom- 
plishment and is even reflected back from the pages of its recital. In 
detail it seems so human that he almost fancies himself the protagonist 
of the drama. He recovers his own youth when all was possible. It is 
springtime again in the morning of the world. Unfortunately the work 
before us is not an autobiography of this kind. Prof. Newcomb has 
done two things well: he has performed good work on the computation 
side of the planetary theory and he has contrived to get for this work its 
full share of credit. The first might easily be made to speak for itself. 
The planetary theory is not so abstruse a subject that its growth and 
gradual improvement could not be made at least seemingly intelligible to 
one who cared to read an astronomer’s autobiography at all. Further- 
more it is the subject which the writer of the book most understands and 
should be most able to explain, and a man is always at his best when 
talking upon his own life’s work. As to the second, the art de se faire 
valoir is not one a man need necessarily be ashamed of, certainly not if 
he purposes to leave the world his autobiography, and it assuredly is one 
which modestly told holds a reader’s attention to the end. Instead of 
either of these lines of real interest the reader is treated in the volume 
before us to a succession of chapters from which the pith and marrow 
somehow has escaped. He is constantly looking for that glint of greatness 
which the barest record of a great man is powerless to suppress, and he 
looks in vain. He turns over each new leaf in the expectation that now 
at last something worth remembering must turn up, and it never does. 
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Page after page takes him into the company of names with which he has 
long been familiar, and page after page leaves them little else than names. 
Did these men say nothing, hint nothing, suggest nothing to make their 
company worth while? Verily we crave something more than salutations 
and good-day. We should be grateful to Prof. Newcomb for a real bio- 
graphy; we cannot be so grateful for what, as Longfellow might have 
said, an autobiography ought not to be. 


TUCKERMAN’S “GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER.” 


Mr. Tuckerman writes of Schuyler: “ Without genius, without extra- 
ordinary talent in any particular, he had that combination of ability and 
character which makes a trusted leader.” The story of Schuyler’s use of 
his talents in a fertile country with its resources undeveloped is typical of 
that of many humbler pioneers. One in a group of great land-owners on 
the Hudson, Schuyler met his duties in life seriously from early manhood. 
He seemed to fit into his sphere and to work easily and steadily. He 
continued the family custom of acting as a counselor to the Indians, 
many of whom slept nightly beneath his roof; he explored the forests, 
and ascended the lonely streams in his canoe, perfecting himself day by 
day in the practical knowledge that made any man so equipped a leader. 
Saw-mills were necessary to make woodlands profitable, and he built them. 
Grain was wanted for his family as well as his laborers, and he fostered 
agriculture. When transportation was needed for his lumber and grain 
he studied shipbuilding, and gathered about him skilled mechanics who 
built sloops for service on the Hudson. He sailed for Europe in 1761, 
and studied navigation on the voyage. The captain soon died and 
Schuyler was the choice of crew and passengers for navigator. The 
ship was finally captured by the French, then at war with England, and 
Schuyler, from his long intercourse with the French in the forests about 
Albany, was able to take a leading part. 

He had an unusual ability to profit by his opportunities. In England 
he was quick to see the value of canals, and in his old age still labored to 
improve inland waterways in New York State. English farming inter- 
ested him, and upon his return to Albany he introduced new crops and 
perfected his methods. This alertness, with thrift, and an orderly mind, 
enabled him to increase his property. His unceasing acts of kindness 
caused the savages to spare his frontier estate in times of trouble. His 
hospitality and gentle heart won French and Indian foes, and finally 
Burgoyne and his followers. Said Burgoyne: “Is it to me, who have 
done you so much injury, that you show so much kindness ?” 

Schuyler’s rise in the army and in politics was due to merit, and a life 
freely spent for the public welfare. Dutch traits, however, did not 
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appeal strongly to restless, unrestrained New England soldiers. And 
when he stood in Burgoyne’s path, striving to call the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut to his standard, Gates’s friends said with some 
plausibility that Schuyler would not be popular with the New England 
militia. In the trying disappointments of the Saratoga campaign, when 
Gates superseded him in command, as later in his conflicts with the 
Clinton party, Schuyler bore his trials with patience and dignity. Some- 
times justice came speedily; at other times he left the vindication to 
posterity. A wealthy man of powerful family connections, he was always 
on the liberal side, and helped to lay the enduring foundations of our 
government. His closing years were kept active by a desire to aid his 
famous son-in-law Hamilton in carrying through his reforms. 

To an intelligent reader much of this story is of course familiar, and 
he will perhaps turn back with greatest pleasure to the early pages of 
Mr. Tuckerman’s work wherein are pictured with rare sympathy the 
details of social life in the great Dutch estates in the Colonial days. In 
this life Schuyler was an engaging figure. The book will be found 
interesting to the general reader, moderate in tone in discussing the 
general’s misfortunes, and appreciative of the best in Schuyler’s con- 
temporaries, 


“HAWTHORNE AND HIS CIRCLE.” 


The manner in which several members of Hawthorne’s family used to 
treat his literary remains so painfully resembled the Parsee method of 
disposing of the dead, that for a long time we were loath to take up any 
book purporting to give further details about Hawthorne’s life or to present 
another discarded draft of his unfinished romance. With this feeling still 
dominant, we ventured to look into Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s recent book, 
“‘ Hawthorne and His Circle,” which, we are happy to say, quickly dis- 
pelled our dread. It contains nothing to cause the reverent to grieve 
over ; on the contrary, it is full of information about the novelist’s daily 
life which his admirers will be glad to know, and which brings him sat- 
isfactorily nearer to the sympathies of average men and women. The 
popular idea of him, as a grim, taciturn, belated Puritan, who delighted 
in lurking in the gloom of his pine-shaded walk at The Wayside, is far 
from correct, as his son quite easily shows. The recollections serve as 
an informal biography. They introduce us to the old days at Salem; to 
the exile spent in the tiny cottage at Lenox; to the life as consul at 
Liverpool, and to subsequent European journeyings and the sojourn at 
Rome. Most of the New England literary group of half a century ago 
appear and reappear, and there are some good old stories and several 
good new ones about them. The Brownings, W. W. Story, Hiram 
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Powers, Charlotte Cushman, are among the dramatis personae at Rome. 
And there are casual meetings with other celebrities. 

But in the main, the value of the book lies in its giving a sympathetic 
portrait of Hawthorne the man — the genius we can all measure for our- 
selves in his books. Particularly attractive is the attitude Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne holds throughout towards his father, which is that of a most affec- 
tionate and admiring son, on frank and intimate terms with the elder. 
The book is agreeably written, colloquial as far as possible, so as to permit 
easy digressions. There are many good outline sketches of the people of 
the “ Circle,” and occasionally a bit of character analysis to remind us 
that Mr. Hawthorne himself is a novelist. It should serve in this cen- 
tennial year of the author of “The Scarlet Letter” to bring that rare 
genius nearer to the sympathies of a new generation. 





HARVARD'S RELIGIOUS LIFE." 


A FEw people have thought that the cessation of contributions by Har- 
vard University to pew rents in some Cambridge churches has indicated 
a reduced interest on the part of the President and Fellows in the religious 
welfare of the students; and the explanation that this suspension of a 
certain money relation between the University and the churches threat- 
ened no curtailment of the opportunities for religious worship open to 
students was apparently necessary in order to remove this apprehension. 
One must have been an utter stranger to Harvard, however, to conceive 
that its religious life would be jeopardized under an administration by 
which the needs of that life have been met with steadily increasing liber- 
ality from year to year. A result of this brief agitation has been to direct 
attention to the provisions actually made for these needs, and to raise the 
question — In what does the religious life at Harvard consist ? 

The phrase “ religious life at Harvard” has both a limited and a large 
interpretation. In common use it is taken to mean the sum of such mani- 
festations of religious belief and aspiration and of philanthropic interest — 
as the daily morning prayers in the College Chapel, the students’ religious 
organizations, both sectarian and unsectarian, and the organizations re- 
presenting some or all of these societies in the prosecution of settlement 
work and poor relief. The one-day visitor, who comes to Cambridge with 
the fancy that personal and intellectual freedom on the one hand and in- 
difference to religion on the other have something to do with each other, 
is amazed at these manifold expressions of religious earnestness, and goes 
away with a changed “idea of Harvard,” determined, it may be, to de- 

1 Originally printed in the Boston Evening Transcript. 
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fend the University in future against its detractors. Yet such a visitor, 
though he has caught a fleeting glimpse of certain expressions of religious 
feeling and purpose, abundant and influential as they undoubtedly are in 
student life, cannot possibly have grasped the real religious life of the 
University in its truest sense —a life which finds expression in ways as 
diverse as the individual souls that make up the University. One must 
distinguish, in short, between the religious life of the University and the 
agencies whose most direct concern it is to promote the religious life. 
That life is not the creation of a day, or year, or college generation, nor 
of any creed or system of worship, but is a heritage of innumerable in- 
fluences from the past, expressed and reinforced in daily worship and 
organized philanthropy, but expressed too in the case of thousands of 
young men in quiet, unpretending devotion to the scholar’s ideals of truth, 
in steady adherence to high ideals of conduct in the small things of every- 
day life, in instant allegiance to duty, and in habitual consideration for 
others. With this larger interpretation, it should be said, the direct re- 
ligious ministrations of the University are in full sympathy ; in fact, it 
constitutes the burden of the teaching given in Appleton Chapel from day 
to day and from week to week by the University preachers, who, though 
allied with various religious denominations, identify themselves with the 
larger spirit of the University with a unity which is singularly informing 
to the newcomer. 

An English visitor who was told of the different denominations repre- 
sented in the College pulpit, and who interpreted the purpose of the Uni- 
versity as being to cater now to this element and now to that in the hetero- 
geneous mass of its students, thought he had aptly labeled the board of 
preachers when he ejaculated: “ Mixed pickles, I should call it!” To 
reach a well-defined misconception is often a good step toward the truth, 
especially if the misconception is the very antithesis of the truth; and it 
was not hard, therefore, to show this visitor how completely he had missed 
the point — that while each preacher presented the subject of religion in 
the framework of his own faith, or from the point of view of that faith, 
his discourses almost invariably constituted, whether consciously or not, a 
testimony to the universality rather than to the diversity of religion. The 
administration of religious worship and fellowship in the University is 
characterized by a strong faith in the potency of these outwardly manifest 
influences in maintaining and making effective the ideals of religion in 
the University and in enabling its members, through attendance at reli- 
gious services, to get a better perspective of life, and its absorbing and 
conflicting interests. But, for all that, it is not supposed or desired that 
these services should be the exclusive channel of religious nurture. Hun- 
dreds of students, while feeling their religious needs largely supplied at 
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Appleton Chapel, find it impossible to separate from their conceptions of 
religion the formal observances of the denomination to which they belong 
and the precise definitions in which their faith expresses itself. Such 
persons maintain a loyal adherence to their own denominations by asso- 
ciating themselves with some church in the neighborhood of the College, 
or, if they come from near-by towns, with their home church, or by join- 
ing a religious society composed of students belonging to the same or to 
similar denominations. Then there is a larger body of students, not to be 
ealled irreligious, to whom, rightly or wrongly, religious life consists in 
a maximum of self-forgetful, right living, with a minimum of either reli- 
gious introspection or outward religious profession. These persons must 
be included with the more obvious influences of Appleton Chapel and 
Phillips Brooks House as contributing in an incalculably large measure 
to the religious life of Harvard. While this class of men would be the 
last to admit that there was any line of division separating the righteous 
from the unrighteous, much less to claim that they belonged with the 
former, yet in counting the forces which work effectively for righteous- 
ness in the College world against the besetting sins of sensuality, slothful- 
ness, and moral flabbiness, this company of sturdy, healthy, clean-lived 
young men, who are unidentified with the visible religious activities of the 
University, must be ranked high, if not first in importance. In answer 
to the claim that, although such men exhibit a moral life, they do not 
share in the religious life of the community, one can only ask — Who is to 
define the meaning of religious life? Who shall say that in submitting 
their lives, almost without thought, to the imperative dominion of Right 
and Duty, such men have not, in spite of the light-heartedness and seem- 
ing indifference of youth, performed the supreme act of faith ? 

The dislike or neglect of religious exercises by such persons is due to 
a variety of causes. In some cases it is a misconception of the nature of 
the services, and of the demands made upon those who attend them; in 
others it is indifference to religious exercises, or ignorance of them, re- 
sulting from home training ; in still other cases it is preoccupation with 
other interests. Then, too, there are many students who go occasionally, 
perhaps irregularly, to the College Chapel, but not every day. It is cer- 
tain that in this way the Chapel has an influence which extends far 
beyond the limits of the regular morning attendance. Moreover, it must 
not be supposed that, in attributing a large share in the religious life of 
Harvard to men who are not conspicuously religious, it has been intended 
to imply that religious institutions have not been, at bottom, through the 
influence of devout parents and teachers, or through other early associa- 
tions, an important factor in their religious nurture. Would that a larger 
number of such students went to Chapel, so completely would they find 
that its services responded to the needs of vigorous men. 
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That department of the religious life of Harvard which consists in 
religious services and in philanthropic work is so frequently described 
that it hardly needs to be described again — at least, in its present stage 
of development. With the administration of Appleton Chapel and the 
functions of the University preachers, with the liberal provisions at 
Phillips Brooks House for the Y. M. C. A., the St. Paul’s Society, the 
Catholic Club, and the Religious Union, and with the social service com- 
mittee organized by their codperation, with the settlement work in Cam- 
bridge and Boston, and with the Prospect Union and the Social Union, 
the public has been made familiar. All these things are described in one 
of the annual publications of the University entitled “‘ Opportunities Pro- 
vided for Religious Worship, Instruction and Fellowship,” an exhibition 
of vigorous life in a university which so impressed the recent British par- 
liamentary commission on education that the pamphlet was copied bodily 
into their report. 

One naturally asks what expression is given to that part of the re- 
ligious life which is not closely associated with these activities. In the 
first place, that expression is from its very nature silent, inconspicuous, 
or entirely hidden. It is found in individual rather than in collective 
acts. Nevertheless, a close observer can often note its effects. The 
moral tone of a College Class is powerfully influenced by the character of 
its leaders; in nearly every Class the possession of high character, an 
amiable personality, excellence of physique or intellect, social prestige or 
wealth — some or all of these qualities — brings a group of men to the 
front, to whom a large following look for the initiative in the various 
affairs of undergraduate life. The frequent, one might almost say the 
unvarying, emergence of men of high character, usually with, but some- 
times without, other conspicuous excellences, as the ultimate leaders of 
the Class, is one of the most gratifying phenomena of Harvard life, and 
doubtless the same may be said of American colleges generally. The 
point of immediate concern, however, is that in those cases where a 
group of three or four or a dozen men of high character are looked upon 
by a Class as their leaders, the tone of the Class, so to speak, is set by 
these men. Other men, with good qualities to distinguish them from the 
crowd, but having vices to which the example of the leaders of the Class 
has given the fatal stigma of impropriety, if not of immorality, fall into 
comparative obscurity, or, at any rate, exert little influence on their 
fellows. An appeal to the imitative instinct is not, perhaps, an appeal to 
the highest element of human nature; but it is often more potent than 
any other, and is the salvation of many a thoughtless youth who finds 
himself suddenly without the sanctions of right conduct to which he has 
been accustomed and by which most people are continually helped. The 
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young men who wield this influence are not insensible of their responsi- 
bility, and they exercise it, as a rule, in the highest spirit of service. 

How does Harvard affect, religiously, the different kinds of boys who 
enter College every year? The data for the answer to such an inquiry 
are spread through thousands of homes at each vacation time; and it 
would be an impossible task to draw exact conclusions from them, even 
if they were assembled. It may be said, in general, that the boy who 
comes to College as a church member finds in the religious exercises of 
the College a powerful support in his adherence to the life to which, 
in comparative immaturity, he has declared his allegiance. The neigh- 
boring church or the religious society of his denomination enables him 
to keep in fellowship with others of his faith. At the same time, the 
College Chapel which he attends with men of widely varying creeds, and 
where he hears the best preachers of the day, sets religious life before 
him in a new light, appealing to him now for the first time as a man, 
with a man’s intellect and a man’s proclivities toward good and evil. 
Emphasis he finds placed not so much on creed as on conduct, with the 
result, not that he finds his creed disproved, or even argued about, but 
that life as an opportunity calling for self-development and the service 
of others appeals to him with a force that it never had before. The 
conventional assailants of religious faith —the blatant infidel and the 
idle or impertinent scoffer — he might search for in vain, for their type 
is hardly to be found ; while, on the other hand, he finds in the public 
opinion of the College, and in the personal influence of men whom he 
had not been prepared to regard as religious, the strongest possible stim- 
ulus to right living. 

The student who enters Harvard without previous religious associa- 
tions, and possibly with an aversion to those aspects of religion which 
have hitherto been presented to him, cannot live long in the University 
without observing the, to him, perhaps, unexpected phenomenon of a 
highly intellectual community in which are to be seen on every hand the 
evidences of intense religious earnestness. Furthermore, the mutual 
respect with which he sees men of different faiths regard each other’s 
convictions, and the stress which he sees laid on the fundamental reli- 
gious conceptions which most men have in common, and which, on reflec- 


tion, he discovers in himself, may convince him that he is injuring him- 
self by avoiding all religious fellowship, and that the barrier which had 
seemed to exist between him and that fellowship has disappeared. But 
whatever part such a man or any member of the Harvard community 
may take in the direct religious activities of the University, he cannot 
fail to catch, to a greater or a less degree, the impulse of the spirit which 
is preéminently the spirit of the place—allegiance to the truth and 
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zeal for service. Controlled by that spirit many a man goes out into the 
world, not always analyzing his religious convictions minutely, or even 
recognizing them as religious, but finding, when he gets down to life in 
the world, that the ideals which he has set up for himself are the ideals 
of the righteous everywhere, of whatever faith, and that his efforts 
toward the realization of those ideals, in himself and in the community, 


put him daily in their company. 
Jerome D. Greene, ’96. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE WINTER QUARTER. 


ProressoR LOWELL’s recent speech at the annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of New York faced squarely a troublesome pro- phe intellectu- 
blem in undergraduate life. There can be no question that @lly indifferent. 
the College greatly influences the students who come to it determined to 
complete their education and ready to work in any way to attain that 
end, but it is difficult not to feel that at present a large body of attract- 
ive undergraduates spend four years in Cambridge with but little ap- 
preciation of the deeper meanings of Harvard life. As Prof. Lowell 
pointed out, this does not mean that the students in question are at all 
vicious, or even objectionable in any positive way. Rather, a number 
of attractive, pleasant lads show a remarkable and genial imperviousness 
to lasting impressions which do not connect themselves with athletics, or 
possibly society. Of course, there are students among them who take 
high rank, who distinguish themselves in intellectual endeavor. Nor is 
the attitude of the group in question towards these men as intolerant, 
bored, or at least amused, as it would have been fifteen years ago. 
Scholarship in its mates this group respects, even if it question the judg- 
ment which takes time for study from alluring avocations. The old Har- 
vard indifference, of which we heard so much ten years ago, is dead — 
if it ever existed outside a small but conspicuous group with whom it 
was a momentarily effective pose. Undergraduate life in the main is 
strenuous enough to-day, but in this particular group there is thorough- 
going indifference to the intellectual life. Listen to their talk and you 
will find it, except on athletics, self-centred and meagre. These men 
do not necessarily take so-called soft courses, but they develop a surpris- 
ing capacity for drifting courteously through any course with the mini- 
mum of labor and of permanent result. The proof of all this is in the 
College records, the experience of professors, and the small amount of 
competition from this group for College honors such as the Boylston or 
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Bowdoin prizes. It is a striking fact, too, that the concentration of 
the attention of these men has brought small results in general athletics 
to-day as compared with even ten years ago. 

Prof. Lowell suggests that in new dormitories so equipped as to strike 
a mean between the bareness of the old College dormitories and the lux- 
uriousness of the new private buildings lies the solution. But, as was 
pointed out in the December number, it is very doubtful whether any 
such arbitrary solution, any mere appeal to College loyalty can perma- 
nently make students room in dormitories less well equipped than those 
outside the Yard, or which offer relatively fewer conveniences for the 
rent than do the private buildings. The fact is, students twenty years 
ago, before the private dormitories appeared as a supposed complication 
in our College life, showed the same tendency to segregation which Prof. 
Lowell now deplores. The writer recalls one group of his own College 
days who came in together from a preparatory school, and throughout 
the four years kept almost exactly the relations to one another with 
which they entered. They made some acquaintances but added not a 
friend to the group. Of course, that was provincial and deplorable, but 
the situation pointed to what has now become more widespread. In- 
creasingly in this country at the present moment a man’s means, and 
not merely his intellectual power, unless he is especially distinguished, 
determines his social position. The scale of expenditure is set by the 
very wealthy, and all entertaining has leveled upward in the last twenty 
years. Any one who has watched Cambridge since 1880 knows this to 
be true even in a place supposed to be simple in its ideas of living. 
More and more, then, as long as ideals outside the College remain what 
they are, we shall have this segregation on a money basis. Not that 
aman of distinguished ability in any direction who is at the same time a 
gentleman will not always gain recognition, and, like his counterpart 
outside the College, be allowed to offset his remarkable achievement 
against comparative lack of means. In the matter of the clubs, the dor- 
mitories, the social aspects of undergraduate life, for the bulk of the 
students as for the outside world the amount that a man can afford to 
spend must largely determine his social attainment. The expensive 
dormitories have come as a natural corollary of present pernicious con- 
ditions of American life, — and they will stay. 

A good deal of this indifferentism may be traced, as Prof. Lowell 
points out, to the tendency nowadays, from the kindergarten up, to 
make acquirement of information as easy as possible. The special mani- 
festation of this in Harvard College is the growth to formidable propor- 
tions of a new social parasite — the tutor; not at all the reputable and 
often distinguished person who bears the title at Oxford or Cambridge 
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University, nor even the person named by some competent adviser to 
assist a boy who has found some subject unexpectedly difficult or who 
has fallen behind through illness ; but he who lives easily on instructor and 
student. He goes to lectures, not because he is interested in the course 
as such, but to prepare careful notes for publication, to watch the men- 
tal peculiarities of the instructor, and just before an examination period 
he fills shop windows or the Crimson with advertisements of “ Full 
Notes in English 100. All the pet theories of the Instructor. Speci- 
men papers of past years. Pass-mark guaranteed.”’ In other words, 
for a round sum he will in an evening or two cram a lazy or indifferent 
student till he can pass a course of which he knows next to nothing a 
month later. Though the Faculty has expressed disapproval of the sys- 
tem, it is curiously listless as to the ethics of this situation, much as 
were many people twenty years ago when it was in doubtful taste, but 
not wholly disereditable, for an American publisher to pirate the writ- 
ings of an Englishman. The paid supervisor, to whom a parent sends 
his son at the start, and to whom the boy goes for advice of every sort, 
on whom he depends for bagging at the right moment before examina- 
tions, is an allied objectionable form of tutor. It is curious that an in- 
creasing number of undergraduates are willing to forego the sensation 
which most of their mates find specially delightful — independent de- 
cision, making one’s own way in college, as contrasted with the more or 
less rigidly supervised life of the schools. What respect for study as 
study, for learning as learning, can youths working with either kind of 
tutor possess? Even tutoring of the best kind seems overdone in the 
preparatory schools. As an irritated father of means said recently : 
“ Why is it that I and my friends went to (a preparatory school) 
and got into Harvard without any tutoring each summer, but to-day my 
boy and all his friends — and they are of all degrees of capacity — have 
tutors each summer because, it is said, they cannot otherwise get into 
college when they should?” Permit that lazy attitude toward intellec- 
tual attainment in the schools, foster it in the college by the undesirable 
forms of tutoring, and how can you expect a boy to respect or care for 
learning? Study is an evil to be faced manfully with such mitigations 
and solace in the way of tutoring as one’s purse will permit. 

That is one reason why the painful admission of Prof. Lowell in re- 
gard to instructing this group of students is true. He said: “ We [the 
teachers | arouse little spontaneous enthusiasm for knowledge or thought.” 
It seems to the writer that the College, too, is somewhat at fault. Do 
not its committees spend far more time in raising or in rendering more 
attractive the higher degrees rather than in studying the problem in 
instruction offered by this particular group? No tinkering with higher 
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degrees or honors will reach this difficulty ; but solving the questions of 
instruction raised by the great Freshman courses, indeed by the large 
lecture courses of all kinds, will do much. As yet no one has solved the 
question: How produce any lasting impression on even the majority of 
students in a lecture course of 200 or 300 pupils? Yet just in these 
courses you find the group under consideration. The inattention, the 
wild disorder of which at times some members of the Faculty have 
complained, probably come largely from this indifferent, even bored 
group, for whom the lecture is to be judged not for what it accomplishes in 
the general plan of this course, but as any popular lecture would be, for 
the momentary interest, the compelling attractiveness of the presentation. 

Yet, when all is said, it remains a question whether there has not 
been, during the past dozen years, too much teaching of facts, too little 
implication, at least, of ideals — not of the decalogue ; those are supplied 
in most cases by the home and the school; but artistic, literary, concern- 
ing a man’s relations to the details of every-day life, the ideals which 
create culture in the best sense. One sometimes wonders whether the 
fine profession of the teacher is to give way for good and all to the spe- 
cialist, the investigator, pure and simple, impersonality replacing per- 
sonality. The impersonality desirable in scientific work has been grad- 
ually transferred to nearly all fields of instruction. Yet any graduate can 
sympathize with the Harvard man who said recently: “ Now that I am 
away from Cambridge, I find that I prize more and more certain courses, 
not for the facts I derived from them but for the men who gave them.” 

Probably, however, till conditions in the schools—especially the 
boarding schools — and even in the homes change somewhat, this indif- 
ferentism cannot largely pass. That such schools do their best — often 
successfully —to train boys in the morality of the decalogue is true, 
but the absorption of the boy on the one hand in grinding for the col- 
lege examinations and on the other in athletics, strongly favored for the 
good of his body, there is little if any time for the inculcation of respect 
and admiration for learning as such, of the ideas which distinguish 
mere education from cultivation. Back of all, too, lies the home, as 
Dean Briggs has pointed out in “ Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen,” 
and as the regulation of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School of the 16th 
century emphasized: “The master may do much, but good and dis- 
ereet government at home makes all sure and doth the greatest good.” 
Why blink the fact that mothers are at times more interested — yes, 
wholly interested — in the social success of their sons just entering col- 
lege, rather than in their rank in their courses? Why blink the fact 
that one avenue of social attainment in this land of rapidly acquired 
fortunes is through four years at one of the great universities? If the 
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school and college do not largely counteract such standards and ideas 
gained in early childhood, why should a boy in college have any care 
for those things which Prof. Lowell declares are of “permanent value 
and eternal”? What is needed is a change in the conditions of the 
home and the school, and to a less extent in Harvard College, which 
will make these at present intellectually indifferent youths admire learn- 
ing, desire to share in it, not as specialists but as men not merely edu- 
cated but cultivated. Above all, it is time to cease cheap talk about 
education as the birthright of every true-born American and to make 
our youth realize that for many in this land to-day the higher education 
at least is to be had only through self-sacrifice and determined effort. 
They should be made to realize that he who receives, to the age of 21, 
all our system of education has to offer, should take his training not as 
something due him but as a trust involving serious responsibilities to the 
community of which he is a part. 


It is pleasant to turn from a problem as puzzling as that just con- 
sidered to the growth of the laboratories, museums, and University 
graduate schools. Lest some old Harvard man shake his @rowth. 
head in reminiscence of palmy days long past, let Professor Trowbridge 
speak of the old and the new in the Department of Physics : — 

“In the reports of the meetings of the Harvard Clubs in various cities 
one often finds the old graduate falling into a reminiscent mood, com- 
paring the intellectual character of the College in his time with the 
greatly changed condition of intellectual life of the present University. 
This comparison is not always in favor of the elective system; and it is 
also sometimes hinted that the College professor of the present is not of 
the same intellectual standing as the men of the old graduate’s days. 
The reminiscent attitude is a dangerous one, certainly after 50 years of 
age, unless past impressions are studiously compared with present con- 
ditions. 

“T will take one department of the University and compare its condi- 
tion 20 years ago with its present condition. Twenty-five years ago the 
Physical Department was housed in antiquated rooms in the College 
Yard, with absolutely no facilities for advanced work. A distinguished 
graduate lately called my attention to the fact that in order to bore a 
hole of a certain size in a box he was compelled to use a hot poker. 
The operation of making an electro-magnet was nearly as difficult as 
Joseph Henry found it. It is true that we were not compelled as he 
was to use old calico gowns to insulate the wire; but we had to travel to 
Boston to find a mechanician who could spare time from commercial 
work to listen to a poor customer, who seemed more or less of a crank. 
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“To-day the Jefferson Physical Laboratory is one of the largest build- 
ings of the University. It has a skilful mechanician and a well-equipped 
machine shop. There is a glass-blower with all the appurtenances for 
his work, such as air blasts, vacuum pumps, and grinders. A carpenter 
is exclusively employed ; and the two janitors have been trained to do 
the steam and gas fitting and the electric wiring. There are four pro- 
fessors who consider it a part of their function to investigate as well as 
teach — and let me say here, that this is a comparatively new conception 
of a professor’s duty. Thirty years ago the professors taught, but were 
not strenuous in extending the boundaries of physical knowledge. In 
addition to this teaching and investigating force there are five instructors 
or assistants who also both teach and are engaged in research, and every 
week there is a colloquium in which the professors, instructors, and 
advanced students meet together to discuss recent work in physics. 
Twenty-five years ago this intellectual life was entirely wanting. Fifteen 
researches have been finished and published this year. Among these 
researches are several which make the Jefferson Laboratory this year the 
leading physical laboratory in America, when the amount and character 
of the scientific work is considered. Up to the date of Pres. Eliot’s inau- 
guration I cannot recall a scientific research undertaken by the Physical 
Department. 

“This blast from a physical trumpet — a blast which could be made 
much stronger — may serve to awaken those who love reminiscence to 
a realizing sense of the great advance in one Department of the University. 
And the other Departments of the University can doubtless also point to 
an increased intellectual life.” 

As will be seen by the report printed elsewhere, the Department of 
Architecture shows an increasing tendency to become a Graduate School. 
This tendency is fostered by those in charge. The Department has 
gained this year in the number of students, in instructors, and in acqui- 
sitions of casts and drawings. 

Prof. Francke declares that at present the Germanic Museum is mis- 
named, for it is but an exhibition, inadequately housed, of some striking 
specimens of German art. In the future it should illustrate the whole 
development of Germanic life, artistically and industrially, throughout 
Europe, on English, Dutch, Scandinavian, Swiss, and Austrian soil, no 
less than German. Only when it has become a comprehensive, but con- 
densed, historical conspectus of the artistic and technical activity of the 
German race will it rightly deserve the name Germanic Museum. 
Prof. Francke believes that for this end two things are necessary, a 
steady inflowing of money or of representative objects and a large and 
monumental building. Certainly the generous gifts of the German Em- 
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peror, the Swiss government, and the committee of the German citizens 
at Berlin have set a good example to American friends of the Museum. 
The gift of the Berlin citizens consists of 55 cups, basins, and dishes 
which imitate with remarkable exactness work of German goldsmiths 
from the 15th to 18th centuries. 

Prof. Mitnsterberg writes from his Department encouragingly as to 
the erection of Emerson Hall. If this building be started early in the 
spring the outdoor plays which the Department of English intends to 
repeat in June must be given elsewhere than in Eliot Quadrangle. The 
Department is at present negotiating for at least four performances by 
Mr. Greet’s players on the first two days of Class Day week, June 20 
and 21. At least two plays of Shakespeare not given last year will be 
acted, one of these Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


For the past month the Boston papers have been full of rumors in 
regard to a proposed alliance between Harvard University 5a and 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. What has_ the Institute of 
gained the report some credence is that twice during the ee 
past ten years Harvard has consulted with the Institute in regard to 
some such alliance, though with no results. Probably the immediate 
cause of the rumors is the prospective removal of the Institute to a site 
where new buildings and more room will produce increased facilities. 
Naturally any such alliance should be made before the Institute moves. 
As both the Lawrence Scientific School and the Institute are in a spe- 
cially prosperous condition, the ground for opening the question anew 
must be the increasing duplication by each institution of work of the 
other. The relations of the two institutions have been for the past few 
years intimate, professors from each, from time to time, giving courses 
in the other institution. Two plans have been suggested for the alliance — 
by one the Lawrence Scientific School will become a Graduate School for 
students in Science, taking to itself the graduate students of both Harvard 
and the Institute, and the Institute would draw to itself the undergradu- 
ates of both. Another newspaper suggestion is that the students of the 
Lawrence Scientific School might be turned over to the Institute, thus 
doing away with the Lawrence Scientific School and turning over its 
resources to enrich the work of the new organization. There is said to 
be no restriction upon the funds given for the establishment of the Law- 
rence Scientific School which would prevent the suggested allianee, or 
even the complete abandonment of the name which the School has borne 
since 1847. It was opened in 1848 through the gift of $50,000 from the 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence. It was to be an advanced school in seience and 
literature, for graduates and other sufficiently qualified persons of not 
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less than 18 years of age. The instruction in literature was never organ- 
ized and the School soon became a place solely for instruction in the dif- 
ferent branches of Natural and Applied Science. It certainly seems 
wasteful that two great institutions, so near together, should continue to 
duplicate each the work of the other, but it is questionable whether the 
chances for an alliance are as good as they were before the recent Gor- 
don McKay bequest for the development of Applied Science. By this 
it is said that within a few years some $4,000,000 and eventually other 
millions will pass to the President and Fellows of Harvard College to 
maintain professorships, workshops, laboratories, and collections for those 
scientific subjects which have, or may hereafter have, applications useful 
to man, and to aid meritorious and needy students to pursue these sub- 
jects. Mr. McKay drew his will with such generous and careful thought 
for those who shall in the future belong to the scientific part of the Har- 
vard Faculty that it is but human that those who are at present teaching 
Science at Harvard should wish to see the conditions of the will fulfilled 
in Cambridge. 


Recently there has been little important legislation passed by the 
Paculty Faculty. Among the few votes of general interest is the 
Legislation. = following, passed Dec. 1, establishing the regulations for 
students in General Science. “The studies of the first year are pre- 
scribed. In the three subsequent years the studies must be chosen 
under the supervision of a committee of the Faculty. For each of these 
three years five courses are required, and of these 15 courses at least 
eight must be scientific, and two of the remaining seven must be in 
Modern Languages. At least two of the eight scientific courses must be 
taken each year, four of these must be in one division of Science, and of 
the four at least one must be taken each year. The respective divisions 
will prescribe in their pamphlets the specific courses and their sequence 
for these three years. One full course (or two half courses) in each of 
five of the following Departments of Physical or Natural Science must 
be taken during the four years, but these five courses include the pre- 
seribed Physics or Chemistry of the Freshman year (Physics, Chemistry, 
Zoblogy, Botany, Astronomy, Mineralogy, Geology).” 

On reeommendation of the Department of English it was voted, Nov. 
17, that the special examination in English for those who have passed 
Elementary English with a grade A or B be abandoned. On the same 
day it was also voted to amend the first section of paragraph 3 under 
“ Postponing ” (page 306 of the Catalogue for 1902-03) so that the sec- 
tion read, “ A postponing candidate for Harvard College will not, except 
with the approval of the Dean, be examined in September in any study 
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in which he failed in June.” Several courses by Doctors of Philosophy, 
not to count for a degree, have been approved. Dr. J. W. H. Walden 
will give during February and March five lectures on “ Ancient Greek 
University Life.’ Dr. K. D. Jessen will give 12 lectures in German on 
“Literary and Aesthetic Criticism in Germany in the 18th Century, with 
some reference to the Aesthetic Problems of the Present Time.” Dr. E. 
Petrunkevitch will lecture twice a week during the second half-year on 
“General Cytology.” The course is intended for those who wish to 
become acquainted with the structure and functions of the cell, especially 
of the germ cell, and it will deal with some of the leading questions of 
modern biology. For this course there will be a fee of five dollars. Dr. 
Haynes will give a course in Classical Aramaic. Prof. Shaler left Jan- 
uary 2 for a winter in Egypt, and will not return before the beginning 


of the next College year. 


Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of Nov. 9, 1903. 


Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Robinson for their addi- 
tional gift of $2500 toward the equip- 
ment of Nelson Robinson Jr. Hall. 

The President reported the receipt 
of $1000 from Mr. James C. Davis, 
trustee under the will of Mr. George 
H. Emerson, the first annual pay- 
ment from Mr. Emerson’s estate for 
establishing four scholarships in the 
Lawrence Scientific School, one in each 
of the Departments of Zoélogy, Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, and Chemistry. 

Yoted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their first 
payment of $625 for the year 1903-04, 
on account of their annual gift of 
$2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in 
accordance with their offer of Nov. 9, 
1901. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. James H. Hyde, toward the 
stipend of $600 for the Fellowship of 


the Cercle Frangais de l'Université 
Harvard, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $170 additional from the estate of 
Mr. Samuel A. Borden, on account of 
Mr. Borden’s bequest of $2000. 

7oted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., the 
first of a series of annual gifts for the 
purchase of books on Florentine his- 
tory and art, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted to establish four George H. 
Emerson Scholarships in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, one in each of the 
Departments of Zodlogy, Geology, 
Mineralogy, and Chemistry, in accord- 
ance with the directions contained in 
Mr. Emerson’s will, the amount of 
each scholarship to be $225. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Nelson Robinson Jr. Professor of 
Architecture to serve from Sept. 1, 
1903, — whereupon ballots being given 
in, it appeared that Herbert Langford 
Warren, A. M., was elected. Voted 
to communicate this election to the 
Board of Overseers that they may 
consent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Huidekoper 
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Wells Curator of Modern English 
Literature from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Holden Pierce 
Williams Assistant in the College 
Office from Sept. 1, 1903. 

The resignation of Gilbert S. Meem, 
Jr., as Proctor for 1903-04 was re- 
ceived and accepted. 

Voted that the title of George Arthur 
Craigin be changed from Assistant in 
Pediatrics to Clinical Instructor in 
Pediatrics. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Samuel Robinson, M. D., in 
Anatomy; William Thomas Bailey, 
M. D., Histology and Embryology; 
Walter Remsen Brinckerhoff, M. D., 
Pathology; Charles Hunter Dunn, 
M. D., Pediatrics. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Henry Avery Carlton, in Chem- 
istry; George Shannon Forbes, in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Henry Hardenbergh, in Chem- 
istry; Henry Wyman Holmes, in Ed- 
ucation; Robert Ezra Park, in Philo- 
sophy. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
persons members of the Board of Ex- 
amination Proctors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: William Lester Barnes, 
Lyman Kenneth Clark, George Shan- 
non Forbes, Charles Edmund Fryer, 
James Augustus George, James Wal- 
ter Goldthwait, Lyman Sawin Hap- 
good, John Perham Hylan, Charles 
Read Nutter, James Horace Patten, 
Frederick William Reynolds, Grant 
Smith, Philip Sidney Smith, Henry 
Smith Thompson, Roger Clark Wells, 
Henry Oscar Wood, Arthur Dickin- 
son Wyman, Henry Aaron Yeomans. 

Voted to appoint the following per- 
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sons members of the Board of Exam- 
ination Proctors for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1903: Bird Thomas Baldwin, 
Haven Darling Brackett, Stuart Dag- 
gett, Bernard Capen Ewer, Adams Leo- 
pold Haskell, John Robert Johnston, 
Henry Craig Jones, John Frank Lang- 
maid, Rollo LuVerne Lyman, Thomas 
Calvin McKay, Arthur Beckwith My- 
rick, James Blair Newell, Guy Hall 
Roberts, Walter Sheldon Tower, James 
Waddell Tupper, Arthur Fisher Whit- 
tem, Chester Whitney Wright. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Ernest Everett Smith, Ed- 
win William Pahlow, Charles Miner 
Stearns, Adams Leopold Haskell, 
Holden Pierce Williams, Walter Shel- 
don Tower. 


Meeting of Nov. 23, 1903. 


The President laid before the Board 
the address to the University, received 
at the opening of the Germanic Mu- 
seum onthe 10th instant, from a Com- 
mittee of twenty-five eminent German 
citizens — officers of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, artists, scholars, writers, and 
men of affairs—and a large number 
of their countrymen from all parts of 
the Empire, presenting on behalf of the 
German people a magnificent collec- 
tion of galvano-plastic reproductions 
of the best specimens of the German 
silversmith’s art from the Middle Ages 
to the Eighteenth Century, together 
with an illustrated catalogue of these 
reproductions which sets forth elabo- 
rately the sources, nature, and history 
of the original pieces, — whereupon it 
was Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the dis- 
tinguished Committee whose generous 
initiative, aided by the example of 
their Sovereign and the cooperation of 
princely families, public museums, and 
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private collectors, is about to enrich 
the Germanic Museum of this Univer- 
sity with so splendid and informing a 
collection of monuments of German 
craftsmanship. Voted that in accept- 
ing with profound gratitude this 
unique gift as a token of the bond 
which unites all lovers of learning and 
the arts, however separated by land or 
sea, this Society of Scholars desires to 
pay its tribute of respect to the mem- 
ory of the three great scholars who 
honored this undertaking by their ear- 
nest support but whom death pre- 
vented from witnessing its completion 
— Rudolf Virchow, Ernst Diimmler, 
Theodor Mommsen. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Robert 
Bacon for his generous gift of $60,000 
to be added to his previous gift of 
$25,000 for the Medical School Un- 
dertaking. 

Voted that the gift of $500, received 
from Mr. John G. Wright, to be used 
for photographic purposes for the Bac- 
teriological Laboratory, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the additional gift of 
$350, received through Mr. John F. 
Moors, Treasurer, for the Library of 
the Department of Education, to be 
used under the direction of Professor 
Hanus, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
through Professor Thomas Dwight, 
toward the “ Anatomical Research 
Fund,” be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Fran- 
cis Stanton Blake for his gift of $100, 
his fourth annual payment on account 
of his subscription for five years to- 
wards the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $50, received 
from Mr. Edwin Stanton Mullins, the 
first of a series of five annual gifts for 


the purchase of books on Folk-lore, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Regi- 
nald C. Robbins for his gift of $50 
towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship for the current year. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. George F. Fabyan, for the 
purchase of books for the Laboratory 
of Comparative Pathology, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $15, received 
from the Mathematical Department, 
for the purchase of books for the Math- 
ematical Department Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$10 forthe purchase of books on Dutch 
history for the College Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Power 
and Speed Controller Company of 
Boston for their gift of a ten-horse- 
power controller for use by the Divi- 
sion of Engineering. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. James 
H. Hyde, of New York, for his gen- 
erous offer to maintain for two years a 
resident fellowship in the Graduate 
School to be known as the Fellowship 
of the Cercle Frangais de l'Université 
Harvard, with a stipend of $600; and 
for his codperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the 
French Republic in the establishment 
for two years at the University of 
Paris of a fellowship to be held by an 
American student nominated each year 
by the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The President presented a letter that 
he had received from a committee of 
the Class of 1883, through its chairman, 
Mr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, offering on 
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behalf of the Class to erect on the 
north outer wall of Massachusetts Hall 
a bust of James Russell Lowell, to be 
executed by Daniel C. French, the let- 
ter being accompanied by designs 
showing the proposed location of the 
bust and the architectural modifica- 
tions involved in its erection; where- 
upon it was Voted that the offer of the 
Class of 1883 be gratefully accepted, 
and the general architectural design 
approved by this Board of any modi- 
fications of detail which may be pro- 
posed. 

Voted to grant the request of Prof. 
James H. Ropes for leave of absence 
for the first half of 1904-05, in ac- 
cordance with the rules established by 
this Board May 31, 1880. 

Yoted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, Arthur Tracy Cabot, and J. 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., Trustees of 
the Museum of Fine Arts for one year 
from Jan. 1, 1904. 

Voted to change titles as follows: 
Arthur Pope from Assistant in Fine 
Arts to Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Fine Arts; R.C. Wells from Assistant 
in Physical Chemistry to Austin Teach- 
ing Fellow in Chemistry ; H.W. Holmes 
from Assistant in Education to As- 
sistant in Education and in English; 
W. M. Gregory from Assistant in Pa- 
laeontology to Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Geology; H. C. Smith from Assist- 
ant in Chemistry to Instructor in 
Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint Irvah Lester Win- 
ter, A. B., Assistant Professor of Elo- 
cution for five years from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Merritt Lyndon 
Fernald, S. B., Instructor in Botany 
and Assistant at the Gray Herbarium 
from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Cyrus Guernsey 
Pringle Botanical Collector for the 
calendar year 1904. 
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Voted to appoint Robert Bowie An- 
derson Assistant Librarian of the Law 
School. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1903: C. F. C. Arensberg as 
Assistant in English; S. H. E. Freund 
as Assistant in English; F. W. Turner 
as Assistant in Shop-work. 

Voted to reappoint William Richard 
Ransom Instructor in Mathematics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Edmund Carl 
Froehlich Instructor in Mathematics 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Edmund Thornton 
Miller Austin Teaching Fellow in Eco- 
nomics for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1903: Carl William Thompson in Elo- 
cution; Warren Seymour Archibald in 
English; Walter Conrad Arensberg 
in English; Ralph Webster Richards 
in Geology; Edward Russell Markham 
in Shop-work. 

Voted to establish the David A. 
Wells Professorship of Political Econ- 
omy. Voted to communicate this vote 
to the Board of Overseers that they 
may consent thereto if they see fit. 
Voted that the principal duty of the 
David A. Wells Professor shall be (1) 
to prepare students or graduates (of 
not more than three years’ standing) of 
Harvard University to compete for the 
David A. Wells Prize; (2) to act with 
the President or with some other per- 
son or persons duly designated for that 
purpose, in selecting the subject for 
annual competition for said prize, in 
awarding said prize annually, and in 
supervising the publication and distri- 
bution of the essays for which the prize 
shall be awarded. 
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Meeting of Dec. 14, 1903. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $833.33, received Nov. 27, 1903, 
towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 

2500, to be expended under the di- 
rection of Professor Peabody for the 
department of the Ethics of the Social 
Questions, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. Henry 
F. Sears for his additional gift of 
$1550 to the library of the Patholo- 
gical Department of the Medical 
School. 

Voted that the gift of $200, the final 
instalment of an anonymous gift of 
$1000 to be used for the expenses of 
an investigation of small-pox under the 
auspices of the Department of Patho- 
logy, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. John L. Gardner “ for lan- 
tern slides to be made from photo- 
graphs in the collection of the United 
States Geological Survey, and to be 
added to the Gardner collection of 
photographs in the Geological Depart- 
ment of Harvard University,” be grate- 
fully accepted. 

oted that the gift of $300, received 
from the Department of English, for 
the purchase of books (English Litera- 
ture) for the College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $75, received 
from the Department of English, to 
pay for a lecture by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$170, made through Professor Kuno 
Francke, to defray the expense of 
opening the Germanic Museum on 


Sundays during the current academic 
year, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. William Phillips, the first of 
a series of five yearly gifts of the same 
amount for the purchase of books, 
maps, etc., in regard to London, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$75, to be used for the benefit of some 
deserving student in the Law School, 
with special reference to any recom- 
mendation which Prof. Jeremiah Smith 
may make, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $175, received 
from Dr. George G. Kennedy towards 
the payment for lectures by foreign 
geographers before students in the De- 
partments of Geology and Geography 
in the autumn of 1904, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$25 towards the payment for lectures 
by foreign geographers before students 
in the Departments of Geology and 
Geography in the autumn of 1904, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Edward J. Holmes, toward 
the South End House Fellowship, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. Edward W. Grew, toward 
the South End House Fellowship, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $65.47, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Helen Bigelow Mer- 
riman and Mr. Roger Bigelow Merri- 
man, for the purchase of a collection of 
contemporary pamphlets on the Thirty 
Years’ War, be gratefully accepted. 

Yoted that the anonymous gift of $5, 
for the purchase of books on Dutch 
History for the College Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to each giver 
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towards the establishment of a “ fund 
for the annual provision of band music 
for occasions during the academic year 
when it would promote the dignity and 
beauty of public ceremonies, and add 
to their charm and interest,” and that 
the name of each giver be entered in 
the donation book of the College. 

Voted to appoint Edward Dyer 
Peters Lecturer on Metallurgy for the 
second half of 1903-04. 

Voted to appoint Robert Matteson 
Johnston Lecturer on Modern Italian 
History for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 


Meeting of Dec. 28, 1903. 


Yoted that the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College gratefully 
accept the gift of $12,500, made to 
said President and Fellows by Thomas 
Minns, surviving executor of the will 
of Robert Charles Billings, from the 
remainder of the estate distributed by 
him in accordance with the terms of 
said will and a decree of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts, dated 
April 1, 1903. 

Voted that said President and Fel- 
lows also accept the conditions of said 
gift, making said sum a permanent 
fund of the Arnold Arboretum, to be 
called the Robert Charles Billings 
Fund, the income only to be used for 
the general purposes of the said Ar- 
nold Arboretum. And the Treasurer 
of said President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College is hereby authorized to 
receive and receipt for the same. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 


Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gift of $833.37, received 
Dec. 28, 1903, towards the expenses at 
the Observatory of Harvard University 
on account of the Draper Memorial. 
Voted that the gift of $200, received 
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from Mr. James H. Hyde, his second 
payment on account of his offer of 
$600 for the Fellowship of the Cercle 
Frangais de l’Université Harvard, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Har- 
old J. Coolidge for his gift of $50, his 
fourth annual payment on account of 
his offer of $50 a year for five years 
for the purchase of books on the Chi- 
nese Question. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Francis Randall Appleton, 
to be used for the College Library as 
Professor G. L. Kittredge shall direct, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. Henry S. Hunnewell, to be 
used in buying books for the College 
Library as the English Department 
may direct, be gratefully accepted. 

‘oted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mr. William Arthur Dupee to- 
wards the South End House Fellow- 
ship, be gratefully accepted. 

The President reported that the 
Law School had received from Mrs. 
Horace Gray the complete records, 
briefs, and other papers in the cases 
argued and decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States from the 
year 1885 to the year 1901, and cer- 
tain earlier documents pertaining to 
that Court; whereupon it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to Mrs. Gray for this 
valuable and welcome gift associated 
with the distinguished public services 
of the late Mr. Justice Gray. 

The resignation of S. W. Allen as 
Assistant in Anatomy was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to reappoint Jesse More 
Greenman Assistant in the Gray Her- 
barium for one year from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Voted to appoint Edgar Oscar 
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Parker Assistant in Drawing for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1903. 


Meeting of Jan. 11, 1904. 


Voted that the sum of $50,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 
on account of his offer for the erection 
of three of the Medical School build- 
ings, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the estate of Charles 
L. B. Whitney the additional sum of 
$1194.50 on account of his bequest for 
the purpose of founding the Mary L. 
Whitney Scholarship for the benefit of 
needy students in the undergraduate 
department of the College. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Rob- 
ert Winsor for his gift of $1250, his 
first quarterly payment on account of 
his offer of $5000 for a salary in the 
Medical School. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
John McMahon of New York for his 
gift of $300, and that this sum be ex- 
pended, in accordance with his sug- 
gestion, for the purchase of books for 
the Law Library. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to the J. 
George Leyner Engineering Works 
Co. of Denver, Colo., for their gift of 
a Leyner Rock Drill for the use of the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to each 
giver towards the erection of a tablet 
in the chapel of the Harvard Divinity 
School in memory of the late Professor 
Joseph Henry Thayer, and that the 
name of each giver be entered in the 
donation book of the College. 

Voted that the gift of $200, re- 
ceived from Mr. Morrill Wyman, Jr., 
to be added to the anonymous gift for 
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the expenses of an investigation of 
small-pox under the auspices of the 
Department of Pathology, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received the additional sum of $20,000 
from the Committee on the Regula- 
tion of Athletic Sports, to be used for 
improvements and additions to the 
Soldier’s Field, these additions and 
improvements to be made by said 
Committee, under the approval of 
the President and Fellows. 

The resignation of Edward B. Lane 
as Clinical Instructor in Mental Dis- 
eases was received and accepted, to 
take effect Dec. 26, 1903. 

The resignation of William A. Neil- 
son as Instructor in English was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect 
Aug. 31, 1904. 

The resignation of Edmund T. Mil- 
ler as Austin Teaching Fellow in 
Economics was received and accepted, 
to take effect Jan. 1, 1904. 

The resignation of Philip S. Smith 
as a member of the Board of Exami- 
nation Proctors was received and ac- 
cepted. 

Voted to appoint William Bennett 
Munro, Ph. D., Instructor in Govern- 
ment from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Elmer Ernest 
Southard Instructorin Neuropathology 
from Jan. 1, 1904, for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 

Voted to appoint Stuart Daggett 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Economics 
from Jan. 1, 1904, for the remainder 
of the current academic year. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Special Meeting of Dec. 2, 1903. 
The following 22 members were 
present: The President of the Univer- 
sity, the Treasurer of the University, 
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Messrs. C. F. Adams, Appleton, Bacon, 
Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, Goodwin, 
Grant, Hemenway, Higginson, Hoar, 
Loring, Noble, Norton, Putnam, Sea- 
ver, Shattuck, Storey, Warren, Wil- 
liams. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Professor Norton was 
elected President pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented various votes of the President 
and Fellows, which were concurred in. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented and 
read the report of the Committee on 
English Literature, and presented also 
the report of the Committee on Mod- 
ern History and International Law, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions, they were accepted and ordered 
to be printed. 

Professor Norton presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Fine Arts 
and Architecture, and upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Re- 
ports and Resolutions, it was accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. C. F. 
Adams, the Board voted that until 
otherwise ordered, the Department of 
Landscape Architecture be included 
in the Department of Fine Arts and 
Architecture, and all reports and mat- 
ters relating thereto be placed in 
charge of the Committee on the latter 
Department. 

Mr. Storey offered a motion that a 
committee of three members of this 
Board be appointed by the President 
thereof to consider the manner of hold- 
ing and appropriating the funds re- 
ceived from Athletic Sports, and to 
report whether any action should be 
taken thereon by this Board. And 
after debate thereon, and upon the 
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motion of Judge Grant, the Board 
voted that said motion of Mr. Storey 
be indefinitely postponed. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Special Meeting of Dec. 16, 1903. 


The following 16 members were 
present: The President of the Uni- 
versity, Messrs. C. F. Adams, Ban- 
croft, Goodwin, Gordon, Grant, Hem- 
enway, Higginson, Loring, Noble, 
Norton, Seaver, Shattuck, Weld, 
Wetmore, Williams. 

In the absence of the President of 
the Board, Professor Norton was 
elected President pro tempore. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The Board consented to the election 
of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, A. B., 
LL. B., Eaton Professor of the Science 
of Government, and of Herbert Lang- 
ford Warren, A. M., Nelson Robin- 
son Jr. Professor of Architecture, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1903. 

Mr. C. F. Adams, for the Commit- 
tee on Reports and Resolutions, re- 
ported that Mr. Perey L. Atherton 
had been added to the Committee on 
Music at the request of its chairman, 
Mr. Arthur Foote. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting of Jan. 13, 1904. 


The following 22 members were 
present : The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, G. E. Adams, Appleton, 
Bancroft, Cheever, Everett, Fairchild, 
Goodwin, Grant, Hemenway, Higgin- 
son, Lawrence, Loring, Noble, Norton, 
Putnam, Seaver, Warren, Williams. 

Upon the motion of General Ban- 
croft, the reading of the record of the 
previous meeting was omitted. 

The President of the University 
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presented his Annual Report for the 
academic year of 1902-03, and the 
same was referred to the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions, and upon 
the recommendation of said Commit- 
tee was accepted by the Board and 
ordered to be printed. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented his Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University for 
the year ending July 31, 1903, and 
the same was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Treasurer’s Accounts. 

Mr. C. F. Adams for the Committee 
on Reports and Resolutions reported 
that Mr. William R. Warren had 
been added to the Committee to Visit 
the Course of Instruction in Philoso- 
phy. 

Dr. Cheever presented and read the 
report of the Committee on Zodlogy, 
and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Reports and Resolu- 
tions it was accepted and ordered to 
be printed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Putnam, 
the Board adopted the following vote : 
That a Special Committee of three be 
appointed by the President of the 
Board to consider the advisability of 
increasing the number of Stated Meet- 
ings of this Board, in order to reduce 
the number of Special Meetings. The 
President of the Board appointed as 
members of this Committee, Messrs. 
Putnam, Hemenway, and Williams. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REPORT 
FOR 1902-1903. 

[On Jan. 13, Pres. Eliot submitted to the Over- 
seers his Report for the year ending Oct. 1, 1903. 
Following is a summary of the most important 
topics, verbatim extracts being designated by 
quotation marks. — Ep.] 

The President records the deaths of 
Arthur Lincoln, Overseer ; Henry B. 
Hill, Professor of Chemistry; Dr. 
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George Haven, Instructor in Gynae- 
cology, and the resignations of four 
Medical School Professors, — Drs. 
Franklin Dexter, F. W. Draper, C. B. 
Porter, and O. F. Wadsworth. He 
comments on the low death rate at 
Harvard — 4.7 in 1000 among the 632 
members of the University staff, and 
2.34 in 1000 among the 4261 students 
in the University. He next takes up 
the efforts of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences to devise a more satisfactory 

Tabular View. “ All motions made 
during the discussion were either re- 
jected or withdrawn. The evils of the 
present Tabular View, therefore, re- 
main without remedy. The attempt 
to use the hour from 7.45 to 8.45 A. M. 
has failed; and all the lectures in arts 
and sciences have to be compressed 
into the seven hours from 9 till 1, and 
from 1.30 till 4.30. The result is an 
injurious interference with the liberty 
of choice of the individual student 
among the courses which are nominally 
open to him. This interference is all 
the greater because the afternoon 
hours, particularly the hours from 1.30 
to 2.30 and from 3.30 to 4.30, are but 
scantily occupied. The limitation of 
choice for the student is not the only 
difficulty with the present Tabular 
View. The fact that only seven hours 
a day are used for lectures limits the 
successful development of depart- 
mental instruction by making it diffi- 
cult to find available hours for new 
or improved courses. A new course 
on the History of Religions or on Mu- 
sic, for example, may find itself in dis- 
astrous conflict at 2.30 on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays with more 
than 30 other courses at the same hour 
of the same days. 

“The desire to keep the hours from 
3.30 to 6 free from lectures for the 
sake of athletic sports and other out- 
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of-door exercise is in conformity with 
that general usage in the community 
at large, which prescribes the earlier 
hours of the day for work and the 
later for recreation; but it is clearly 
not expedient that all the members of 
the University should endeavor to take 
their exercise at the same time. It is 
quite impossible to provide grounds, 
buildings, boats, and other apparatus 
adequate for 4000 students, if they are 
all to take their exercise simultane- 
ously within two hours and a half. 
The desirable thing is to spread the 
use of these grounds, buildings, and 
apparatus over the whole day, and to 
cultivate among the students the ut- 
most variety of habit in regard to the 
time of day for bodily exercise. It is 
all a matter of habit at what hour of 
the day open-air exercise may be en- 
joyed. In warm climates the early 
morning or the evening is the only 
available time; in temperate climates 
any hour of the day is available for 
young persons, except the hours im- 
mediately after eating. The same is 
true about the habit of mental work, 
—a habit of using any hours of the 
day or night may be cultivated. At 
the continental universities of Europe 
all hours are utilized for lectures, from 
seven in the morning till seven at 
night, without objection on the part of 
either professors or students. Here, 
certain blocks of courses occupy four 
morning hours of Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, or Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, and have a prefer- 
ence among the students because they 
occur at these favorite hours. A mo- 
tion to give each full course two 
morning hours and one afternoon hour 
was defeated in the Faculty by a large 
majority (52-20), in spite of the fact 
that it would have put all courses on 
a level as regards desirability of posi- 
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tion on the Tabular View. The main 
arguments against this plan were the 
lack of symmetry in the hours of each 
course, the interference with the after- 
noon freedom which would be caused 
by carrying into the afternoon even a 
single hour a week in numerous large 
courses, and the doubt whether this 
arrangement would much enlarge the 
individual student’s freedom of choice. 
No other definite proposal for the im- 
provement of the Tabular View was 
made during the long discussion; and 
the congested condition of the Tabular 
View remains the one unsurmounted 
difficulty in the administration of the 
broad elective system of Harvard 
College. It is, of course, the multi- 
plication of courses and the richness 
of the departmental offerings which 
have created the difficulty.” 
“Students who have satisfied the re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at the end of three years have 
been in the habit of asking leave of 
absence from the College, and postpon- 
ing for one year the taking of their 
degree, so that their names could stand 
in the Quinquennial Catalogue in the 
Class with which they entered College. 
In order to do away with this artificial 
leave of absence, the Corporation, on 
June Ist, at the suggestion of the Fac- 
ulty, determined that a student who 
satisfies the requirements for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts at the end of 
three years shall be permitted to have 
his name entered in the Quinquennial 
Catalogue under the fourth year from 
his entrance, the date of the year in 
which the degree was actually con- 
ferred being entered in the Quinquen- 
nial against his name. Such students 
can enter the Professional Schools of 
the University immediately after grad- 
uating in Arts, without asking of the 
Schools any exceptional treatment such 
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as had to be vouchsafed to all Seniors 
on leave of absence. 

“In October, 1902, the Faculty re- 
commended to the President and Fel- 
lows, by a large majority, that they 
confer degrees about the middle of the 
academic year as well as at the end. 
The President and Fellows did not 
think it expedient to have any cere- 
mony of conferring degrees in the 
middle of the year ; but they expressed 
their willingness to confer any degrees 
which in the opinion of the several fac- 
ulties had been earned in the middle 
of the year, the diplomas thereof to be 
sent by mail or otherwise delivered 
from the offices of the several 
Deans. . . 

‘“‘ The tendency at Harvard to com- 
plete the work for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts in three years is strong, 
but a large proportion of the men who 
abbreviate the College course go on 
with professional studies, either here 
or elsewhere. At the present rate of 
increase in the number of three-year 
men it will not be long before the ma- 
jority of each entering Class will ob- 
tain the degree in three years. A re- 
lated fact is that the Senior Classes are 
diminishing in number, so that the 
College as a whole would suffer a con- 
siderable loss of fees were it not that 
the other Classes are gradually increas- 
ing in size... . 

“ All the College Classes lose many 
members each year—or, in other 
words, many persons fall out of Col- 
lege by the way and fail to graduate, 
and the net loss in the various Classes 
is increasing. Itis, therefore, no easier 
to stay in Harvard College than to 
enter it. Indeed, the percentage of 
eliminations is much larger within the 
College than it is at the entrance ex- 
amination. In spite of the publication 
year after year of the heavy losses of 
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the successive Classes, it is still a com- 
mon belief that few young men who 
succeed in entering Harvard College 
fail to graduate. The fact is that 
there is a severe winnowing process all 
along the course. Thus in the course 
of the year 1902-03, or at its end, 68 
young men left the Class of 1906 ; and 
66 young men left the Class of 1905. 
These two Classes numbered respect- 
ively 608 and 578; so that in both 
the loss was more than 11 per cent. in 
a single year. In addition, a consid- 
erable number of men from each of 
these Classes were dropped to a lower 
Class.” 

Lawrence Scientific School. “ The ex- 
aminations for admission to the Scien- 
tific School have now been brought toa 
level with those for admission to Har- 
vard College, so far as the relative 
weights of the different subjects can be 
estimated. A greater variety of sub- 
jects may be offered for admission to 
the Scientific School than are counted 
for admission to the College ; but the 
amount of work required of candi- 
dates for either undergraduate Depart- 
ment isnow supposed to be the same as 
for the other. It is a subject for con- 
gratulation that the growth of the Sci- 
entific School has been but slightly 
checked by the great increase in its ad- 
mission requirements, —a fact which 
indicates that the young men who as- 
pire to the scientific professions, and 
their parents also, appreciate the im- 
portance of a thorough preparatory 
training. More and more students go 
first through Harvard College and then 
seek the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
giving for the degree in Science an ad- 
ditional residence of one or two years. 
Transfers between the two undergrad- 
uate Departments are regarded with 
favor by both the Deans. 

“A program in Forestry was 
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added in the Scientific School during 
the year 1902-03, the instruction to 
begin in the year now current. It is 
proposed to create gradually a four 
years’ course in Forestry, and to pro- 
vide, step by step, all the technical in- 
struction in that subject which will be 
needed to give a thorough training for 
the profession. The establishment of 
this course illustrates once more the 
intention of Harvard University to 
provide suitable training for every in- 
tellectual pursuit, and therefore to 
feed every profession. No field of 
knowledge, and no province of art or 
skill, must be foreign or strange to the 
University. It distinctly proposes to 
deal with all knowledges, and all arts 
which are not narrowly manual — and 
indeed with some of the arts in which 
highly trained senses and bodily skill 
play a large part, such as surgery, 
music, and drawing.” 

Graduate School. “There are 
striking differences between the mem- 
bership of that School and the mem- 
bership of other Professional Schools 
which accept as members only persons 
who already hold a Bachelor’s degree. 
In the latter Schools a large majority 
of the first-year men are fresh from 
college; but in the Graduate School 
only about 32 per cent. of the first- 
year students entered the School in 
1902-03 immediately after receiving 
their first degree in Arts or Science. 
The rest are one, two, three, or more 
years out of college. In the year 
under review 30 per cent. of the first- 
year students had received their first 
degrees four or more years before 
entering the Graduate School. More- 
over, in the Graduate School a little 
more than half the students remain 
but one year. Many of them have 
pursued graduate study elsewhere be- 
fore coming to Harvard. ... The 
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School is prepared to serve ministers, 
teachers, professional men, or men of 
affairs, who can afford to give a part 
of their time to study. The corre- 
sponding remark might be made about 
the Divinity School and the Medical 
School. Such universities as Berlin, 
Paris, and Vienna render large ser- 
vices to their respective communities 
in just this way. Among the two mil- 
lions of people within easy reach of 
Cambridge there ought to be hundreds 
of competent persons who could avail 
themselves of the teachings of the 
University in some one Department for 
a part of their working time. . . . The 
excellent German custom of migrating 
from one university to another in 
search of advanced instruction is es- 
tablishing itself in the United States. 
It is a liberalizing and unifying cus- 
tom, which promotes a good under- 
standing, common sympathies, and 
serviceable fellowship among educated 
men in all parts of the country. 

“ The ages at which young men are 
taking the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Master of Science, and Doctor of Phi- 
losophy at Harvard University are still 
deplorably high. A young man who 
has come steadily on through all the 
grades of his education ought to pro- 
eure the degree of Master of Arts 
with ease by the time he is 23 years 
old. Of the 94 men who took that 
degree at Commencement, 1903, 12 
were under 23, 16 were 23, and 66 
were over 23. Of these 66, 35 were 
over 28. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy ought to be easily taken by 
the age of 25. Last June, of the 28 
men who received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, 2 were under 25, 4 
were 25, and 22 were over 25. More 
than half the candidates were over 28. 
These figures show how irregular, 
broken, and often belated the higher 
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education of young Americans in Arts 
and Sciences still is. The candidates 
for these degrees . . . are often men 
who come to the University for a year 
or more of study after having been for 
several years engaged in active pur- 
suits.” 

Medical School. ‘* Financially it 
was a bad year; for the running ex- 
penses of the School outran its receipts 
by $13,868.73. This serious deficit 
was due in part to the progressive re- 
duction of the number of students in 
the School, caused by the requirement 
of a degree for admission, but in part 
also to a habit of somewhat extrava- 
gant expenditure for assistants, ser- 
vice, and supplies. This deficit, to- 
gether with the certainty that there 
would be a further loss of tuition-fees 
during the year now current, made it 
necessary to reduce for the current 
year the salaries of a considerable 
number of instructors and assistants, 
and to curtail expenditure in various 
other directions. 

“Near the end of June the plans 
and estimates for the new buildings 
having been completed, and the trans- 
actions with the trustees of the several 
hospitals, which are to occupy the 
portions of the original tract purchased 
on Huntington and Longwood Avenues 
that the Medical School will not need, 
having been satisfactorily closed, the 
Corporation decided to begin the con- 
struction of the buildings if satisfac- 
tory bids could be procured. After a 
delay of two months the contract was 
signed with the Norcross Brothers 
Company for the construction of all 
five buildings with an exterior of mar- 
ble, the work to be done within twen- 
ty-three months, barring delays from 
strikes. During the summer a new 
benefactor became responsible for the 
fifth building, and paid in towards its 
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construction the sum of $100,000. The 
contractors began work in September; 
and during the autumn much digging 
and grading have been done, concrete 
foundations to a large amount have 
been put in, and some stone has been 
set on the two smaller buildings. . . . 
The building part of the Medical 
School Undertaking is therefore well 
under way on plans which have been 
studied and restudied with great care 
and in every detail. A list of the 
funds pledged to the Medical School 
Undertaking and already in hand will 
be found in the Treasurer’s state- 
ment. They amount to $1,809,712.49, 
without counting Mr. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s gift of $1,135,000, or Mrs. Col- 
lis P. Huntington’s gift of $250,000, 
on which no payments had been re- 
ceived up to the close of the financial 
year, since the construction of the 
buildings had not then been begun. 

“One urgent need of the Medical 
School has not been provided for by 
any of the recent gifts, — the need of 
a dormitory with a common-room and 
restaurant attached. 

“The report of the Dean of the 
Medical School shows in a striking 
way the objects for which these great 
new buildings are being prepared. 
The Medical School has become a 
place of active and varied medical 
and surgical research, as the Dean’s 
list of researches made in the vari- 
ous Departments abundantly proves. 
Hence the need of large laboratories 
supplied with every appliance which 
ean facilitate, or make more fruitful, 
such researches. It is the hope of 
beneficent results from medical and 
surgical research that has made it easy 
to procure large gifts to the Medical 
School. Rich men who have intelli- 
gent imaginations see that there is a 
fair prospect of obtaining in medical 
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laboratories great benefactions for the 
human race. 

“The Faculty desires to procure for 
work at the School the whole time of 
members of the fourth-year Class. At 
present a large number of members of 
that Class are in service at hospitals, 
and can give only a portion of their 
time to the work of the School; and 
they have accordingly been charged 
$100 instead of $200 for the year’s 
fee, and a graduation fee of $30. For 
students who enter the School here- 
after the fee for the fourth year will 
be $200, as for the other years, but no 
graduation fee will be charged. 

“The plans for an elective fourth 
year, already determined on by the 
Faculty, were studied in committee 
during the year 1902-03, and are well 
advanced. This change will apply for 
the first time to the Medical Class 
which entered the School in the fall of 
1902. From the beginning, the course 
of study for this Class has been differ- 
ent from that of any earlier Class, all 
the courses of the preceding years be- 
ing affected by the fact that the fourth 
year is to offer a wide choice of elect- 
ive studies. 

“The block system, by which the 
number of subjects pursued simultane- 
ously by the individual student is re- 
duced, and the amount of time devoted 
to each subject while it is pursued is 
increased, continues to be regarded as 
a decided improvement over the former 
system. It is an experiment in educa- 
tion which ought to have great interest 
in schools and colleges as well as in 
professional schools; but it should be 
remembered that the Medical School 
experiment is one that has been tried 
on mature men only. 

“The receipts from the summer 
courses given by the School were larger 
in the summer of 1903 than ever be- 


fore, and the receipts from courses for 
graduates were larger than in either 
of the two preceding years. Such 
favorable indications are welcome, be- 
cause these are directions in which the 
work of the Medical School ought to 
be greatly developed. 

“ Extraordinary and hopeful success 
attended investigations of small-pox 
carried on by members of the Depart- 
ment of Pathology during the year 
under review. ‘These investigations 
are to be continued at home and in the 
Philippine Islands, in the hope of 
making a very serviceable contribution 
to the etiology of small-pox and vac- 
cinia.” 

Observatory. “The report of the 
Director of the Observatory will con- 
vince any intelligent reader of two 
things, — first, that far-reaching plans 
and continuous, well-directed labor 
year after year to carry out such plans 
will yield the best results in scientific 
research, just as they will in a mechan- 
ical industry or in the administration 
of a school or college ; and, secondly, 
that codperation between different 
observatories in carrying out large 
pieces of routine investigation would 
make the money spent in such inves- 
tigation more productive, and more 
promptly productive. The experience 
of the Harvard Observatory during 
the last 27 years illustrates very forci- 
bly the great advantage of assured 
continuity in scientific research. This 
continuity, of course, depends on an 
income which can be calculated on 
years in advance, and spent year by 
year in accordance with plans made 
with foresight for the incessant pursuit 
of a remote object. The Director 
points out that the buildings and in- 
struments belonging to the University 
have become altogether inadequate in 
comparison with its endowment. It 
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has invested funds to the amount of 
$905,000, but buildings and instru- 
ments cannot be procured from these 
funds unless out of their income ; and 
then the regular activities of the Ob- 
servatory would have to be reduced 
because of the temporary diversion of 
the money which supported them. 
Money for immediate use is therefore 
greatly needed at the Observatory to 
supply additional fireproof buildings 
and improved instruments. In par- 
ticular, the very valuable library of 
the Observatory should be placed in a 
fireproof building. Twenty thousand 
dollars would supply an adequate struc- 
ture ; and a like sum would provide 
another much-needed building for the 
computing-rooms, photographic labora- 
tory, and work-shop.” 

Zoblogy. “The number of students 
attending the courses given in the 
zoological laboratories does not in- 
crease as it should. Zoology is not a 
subject which offers a career either in 
teaching or in manufacturing; and 
undergraduates who intend to be phy- 
sicians or surgeons have not learned 
what a great advantage they can pro- 
cure for their medical studies by tak- 
ing two or three half-courses in zoology 
while they are in the College or in the 
Scientific School. The colleges, and 
the various public services connected 
with health, food supplies, and the ani- 
mal industries in general, afford the 
only chances of employment for pro- 
fessional zodlogists. Latin and Greek, 
English, and physics are subjects which 
give a livelihood much more surely 
than botany or zoology. This is nota 
reason why a university should restrict 
its teaching of these sciences, but it 
explains why comparatively few under- 
graduates study them. 

“The equipment of the Zoological 
Laboratory was improved during the 
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year by the addition of aquaria for 
both salt water and fresh. About 
4500 gallons of water for this purpose 
is stored in concrete cisterns under- 
ground, whence it ispumped by anelec- 
tric motor into wooden reservoirs, from 
which it passes through wooden pipes 
to the aquaria. This useful equipment 
was a gift from a few friends of the 
Department. It is a valuable means 
of instruction and research. Friends 
of the Department also gave money to 
equip a temporary biological labora- 
tory at Bermuda during the last sum- 
mer, at which instruction was given to 
34 persons, 14 of whom were, or had 
been, connected with Harvard Univer- 
sity or Radcliffe College. The labora- 
tory was in charge of Professor Mark 
of Harvard and Professor Bristol of 
the University of New York ; and im- 
portant aid was given to the School by 
the Bermuda Natural History Society. 
The fauna of the Islands proved to be 
well adapted to the purposes of the 
School. The success of this enterprise 
is another evidence that there is active 
demand for laboratory and field teach- 
ing of many sorts during a large por- 
tion of the long summer vacation.” 
Radcliffe College. “The primary 
need of Radcliffe College is an endow- 
ment fund, the income of which can 
be used for the general purposes of 
the College. It also needs immedi- 
ately another hall of residence, in or- 
der to provide comfortably for stu- 
dents from a distance. At present its 
students are chiefly drawn from east- 
ern Massachusetts. In its Senior 
Class of 63 members, only 8 come 
from outside Massachusetts; in its 
Junior Class of 69 members, only 6 are 
from outside Massachusetts ; in its 
Sophomore Class of 74, not one; and 
in its Freshman Class of 81, only 11. 
Many families at a distance are not 
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satisfied to have their daughters live 
in scattered private houses without 
receiving the daily supervision of the 
College; and, moreover, young wo- 
men so scattered cannot enjoy some of 
the most precious privileges of college 
life. Bertram Hall has demonstrated 
that there would be a demand for two 
or three more such buildings, particu- 
larly if they could be opened to stu- 
dents at somewhat lower prices. At 
present it costs nearly twice as much 
to send a girl to Radcliffe College as 
it does to send a boy to Harvard Col- 
lege, because former generations have 
provided educational endowments for 
the boy but not for the girl.” 

The Harvard Union “exhibited a 
distinct financial improvement in its 
second year. It has five sorts of mem- 
bership — active ($10 a year), asso- 
ciate ($5 a year), non-resident ($3 a 
year), graduate life (one payment of 
$50), student life (one payment of 
$75). In 1902-03 the membership 
increased in all these five classes. The 
life-membership fees are funded; and 
the life-membership fund now (Dec. 
1, 1903) amounts to $49,300. The 
eost of carrying on the Union in a 
suitable manner may be fairly esti- 
mated at $30,000 a year. In the year 
under review the expenses amounted 
to $28,255.40, and were all met. For 
the current year the enrolment in each 
of the first three classes of member- 
ship is somewhat smaller than it was 
last year; and the business of the res- 
taurant has not been so good as here- 
tofore. This diminution of income 
results from the prevailing tendency 
to economy among the members of 
the University. The Union needs for 
its comfortable maintenance at least 
two thousand life members, and at 
least two thousand active members 
($10 a year), beside a thousand asso- 


ciate members and a thousand non- 
resident members. Failing this large 
and steady membership, it needs en- 
dowment. At present only about 
two thirds of the students in Cam- 
bridge are members of the Union, the 
other third having no use for it, or 
being unable to pay the annual fee. 
There can be no doubt concerning the 
social serviceableness and value of the 
Union. Its fees are very low, con- 
sidering what it gives the members ; 
and the reduction of these fees is not 
to be recommended. It is not con- 
ducted in an extravagant manner, 
but, on the contrary, simply and pru- 
dently. The richer students all join 
it; but they have not thus far con- 
tributed much else to its support. It 
would be an amiable thing if the pre- 
sent and past members of the small 
clubs, which enjoy the use of spacious 
houses in Cambridge, would exert 
themselves to make the financial fu- 
ture of the Harvard Union secure, — 
the younger men by giving money, 
and the older men by giving money 
and becoming life members.” 
Athletics. “The results of a canvass 
of all students in the University with 
regard to their habitual sports and 
exercises will be found in the report 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports. 
The School which made the largest 
percentage of replies was not the Col- 
lege, as might have been expected, but 
the Dental School; and the third in 
readiness to reply was the Medical 
School. The exercises most used by 
the students are gymnasium exercises, 
lawn tennis, hand-ball, and golf. The 
games in which the public is most in- 
terested — namely, football, baseball, 
and rowing — are serviceable to much 
smaller numbers of students, no one 
of these three sports serving more 
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than one sixth of the total number of 
students who reported the exercises 
they used. The game which has been 
conducted at Cambridge with the least 
intelligence and success is football, 
—except from a pecuniary point of 
view. 

“The breaking up of College work 
for the individual student by frequent 
absences to play games at a distance 
from Cambridge is an evil which 
ought to be checked. It is a greater 
evil than formerly, now that intercol- 
legiate games take place all the year 
round — that is, in winter, as well as 
in spring and autumn. 

“The Class of 1879 having offered 
to give $100,000 towards building on 
Soldier’s Field a Stadium of concrete 
and steel, ground for this structure 
was broken at the end of June last, 
and the work was diligently prose- 
cuted under the supervision of Prof. 
Ira N. Hollis, till by the middle of 
November the huge structure was 
about four fifths finished, and was in 
a state to be used for the football 
matches of Nov. 14 and 21. There 
have been spent on the Stadium thus 
far the gift of the Class of 1879 and 
about $100,000 saved during several 
years from the gate money. The 
structure, when finished, will be a 
stately and impressive one; and it will 
enable 30,000 people to witness vari- 
ous athletic sports in a safe and con- 
venient way. What the durability of 
the structure will be time only can 
show. It will be completely exposed 
to rain, snow, and frost, and to a range 
of temperature of some 130°. The 
University bears no part of the risks 
of the experiment; for it will not have 
contributed a dollar to the cost of the 
structure. The Class of 1879 and 
many other friends of the University 
would be glad to have the Stadium 


used for other purposes beside games. 
It has been suggested that it might be 
available for the festivities of Class 
Day, and possibly for other large aca- 
demic assemblages. When the build- 
ing is finished it will be interesting to 
learn how well the human voice can 
be heard from the field by persons 
seated in the southern — the round — 
end of the Stadium. 

“ Prof. Hollis retired from the 
chairmanship of the Committee on 
the Regulation of Athletic Sports at 
the close of the year under review, 
having served the University well in 
that difficult post for seven years. 
All the improvements on Soldier’s 
Field, including the Stadium, have 
been made under his direction; and he 
has given to the work of the Athletic 
Committee a deal of time and labor 
under circumstances which have often 
called for patience, endurance, and 
firmness. For the promotion of ser- 
viceable athletic sports among the 
students he has made many sacrifices, 
and has earned the gratitude of those 
who believe that American youth 
ought to have the opportunity of en- 
joying a great variety of athletic 
sports reasonably and honorably con- 
ducted.” 

“ Sign-offs.” “So soon as a student 
in any of the Cambridge Departments 
of the University finds himself sick, he 
is expected to give notice of that fact 
at the office of his Department, either 
by visiting it himself, or by sending a 
friend on his behalf, to fill up a blank 
called a ‘sign-off.’ This ‘sign-off’ 
explains his absence from his usual 
duties. The object of the University 
in requiring this information is to 
make sure that every sick student re- 
ceives prompt medical attention and 
suitable care. It would appear from a 
comparative table of the numbers of 
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‘sign-offs’ during the past three years 
that there was an extraordinary differ- 
ence in the amount of sickness in the 
various Departments of the University. 
The students in Harvard College seem 
to be sick nearly twice as much as the 
students in the Lawrence Scientific 
School ; and, curiously enough, the 
Special Students in these two under- 
graduate Departments are ill much less 
than the regular students. Moreover, 
the students in the College are sick 
more than ten times as often as the 
students in the Professional Schools. 
The figures in the table in all probabil- 
ity do not correspond with any real 
facts. It is the opinion of the Medical 
Visitor that a large proportion of the 
‘sign-offs’’ of undergraduates are un- 
called for. The real disease is what 
soldiers call ‘malingering,’ which is a 
moral and not a physical disorder.” . . . 

The Retiring Allowance Fund “ was 
more than adequate to the payment of 
all the retiring allowances which the 
Corporation had to supply ; but with 
the opening of the present year the in- 
come of the fund became inadequate 
to the payment of all the retiring al- 
lowances the Corporation had voted. 
This valuable fund ought, therefore, 
to be enlarged. It amounted on the 
1st of Sept. last to $366,416.47. The 
system of retiring allowances will, of 
course, be maintained, in spite of the 
fact that the income of the fund is no 
longer adequate. When a full pro- 
fessor takes his retiring allowance, his 
work is ordinarily taken up by the pro- 
fessor in the same Department who is 
next him in standing and experience, 
and the final vacancy is filled by ap- 
pointing an instructor. Accordingly, 
there might be, for several years at 
least, no added charge on the general 
treasury in such a case, although the 
retiring allowance were paid, not from 
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the income of the fund, but out of 
unrestricted income. This principle 
does not apply, however, to administra- 
tive and business officers. The Uni- 
versity staff has been so enlarged dur- 
ing the past ten years that, as time 
goes on, the income of a fund at least 
twice as large as the present Retiring 
Allowance Fund will be needed to pay 
from year to year the probable retiring 
allowances.” ... 

Finances. “In the academic year 
1901-02 there had been a surplus of 
$10,291.11 in the account called ‘ Uni- 
versity, College, and Library,’ after 
paying the deficit of the Veterinary 
School for the year; and in the pre- 
ceding year also there had been a sur- 
plus, though a small one. Moreover, 
the number of students in the Depart- 
ments under the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences showed an increase of 165 in 
the fall of 1902 over that of the year 
1901-02 ; and this increase in the 
number of students represented a prob- 
able increase in the tuition fees of 
more than $20,000. In view of these 
facts, the Corporation, in the autumn 
of 1902, anticipated a good financial 
result for the academic year which had 
then begun. Consequently, during the 
autumn of 1902 and the spring of 1903 
the Corporation made numerous pro- 
motions and new appointments, which 
resulted in an increase of $43,144.59 
in the salaries paid in the Departments 
under the Faculty of Arts and Sci- 
ences, —namely, the College, Scientific 
School, and Graduate School. The 
larger part of the new expenditure 
went to increase the amount of instruc- 
tion offered ; but a significant portion 
was used to improve the instruction 
already offered, particularly in the 
elementary courses resorted to by large 
numbers of students. 

“ After this large increase of salaries 
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had been made, the Corporation found 
themselves involved in other new ex- 
penditures to an unexpected amount. 
Three new buildings came into use dur- 
ing the year 1902-03, — the Stillman 
Infirmary and the Semitic Museum for 
the whole of the year, and the New 
Lecture Hall for a portion of the 
year. At the Stillman Infirmary the 
expenditures exceeded the receipts by 
$3342.42, after applying the accumu- 
lated income of the Samuel Ward 
Fund to the support of the Infirmary. 
The running expenses of the Semitic 
Museum were $1654.15 for the year. 
The payments made on account of the 
New Lecture Hall for about half the 
year were $2390.16. The expenses 
incurred by the Corporation during 
the last half of the year in preparing 
the Rogers building to receive the 
Germanic Museum were $2328.06. 
All four of these gifts were highly de- 
sirable ; but they all caused new an- 
nual charges, and the sum of these 
charges was $9716.79. In the year 
1901-02 nearly half of the debt of 
the abandoned School of Veterinary 
Medicine had been charged off ; but 
$10,114.90 remained to be charged off 
in 1902-03. The situation was made 
worse because two considerable funds 
were transferred to the Medical School 
Undertaking in 1902-03, the income 
of which had previously gone to the 
University account, — namely, the 
Robert C. Billings Fund of $92,500, 
and $350,000 from the Henry L. 
Pierce Bequest. The transfer of these 
two funds in 1902 deprived the Uni- 
versity account of an income of $21,- 
264.61. During the year extensive 
additions were made to the telephone 
service of the Cambridge Departments 
of the University ; and various other 
improvements were made in the cleri- 
cal and mechanical equipment. None 


of these improvements saved money ; 
on the contrary, they all increased the 
running expenses. The financial result 
of the year was a deficit of $40,403.07 
in the combined account of the College, 
Scientific School, Graduate School, and 
Library. 

“ This result was not known to the 
Corporation until the end of Septem- 
ber, 1903 ; and in the spring of 1903 
they had made further additions to the 
salary list to take effect in the academic 
year 1903-04. By the middle of Oc- 
tober last it appeared that there was to 
be no considerable net gain for the 
year now current in the number of 
students in the Departments under con- 
sideration. It was too late to check 
the increase in the salary list for 
1903-04 ; so that the Corporation are 
obliged to face a probable deficit for 
the year now current, in spite of per- 
sistent efforts to reduce the current 
expenditures for everything not in- 
struction. The scale of expenditure for 
light, heat, ventilation, cleaning, and 
service in the Cambridge Departments 
of the University has never been ex- 
travagant, although it has been raised 
significantly during the last ten years ; 
and it is not possible to reduce that 
expenditure much, in spite of the fact 
that expenditures of this nature con- 
stitute a regrettably large proportion 
of the total expenditures of the Uni- 
versity. The practices of fifty years 
ago at Harvard College in respect to 
ventilation would now be against the 
law as well as against the interests of 
the teachers and students ; and public 
opinion would not now indorse the com- 
plete absence of bath-rooms from the 
dormitories owned by the College, an 
absence which occasioned very little 
remark down to the year 1890. It is 
the universal increase in the comfort of 
living which has caused the College to 
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enlarge, somewhat tardily, its expend- 
itures for the protection and comfort 
of its officers and students. 

“ Although it is impracticable to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a deficit during 
the year now current, it is the clear 
duty of the Corporation to repair, as 
soon as possible, the mistake they made 
in the too large increase in the salary 
list for the year 1902-03. A few thou- 
sand dollars can be saved on running 
expenses, and a few thousand dollars 
more will be provided from new 
resources received ; but it will be nec- 
essary to contract the salary list in the 
Departments under the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences by at least $25,000 
for the year of 1904-05. This reduction 
ean be made by diminishing the number 
of instructors and assistants annually 
appointed. There will result some dim- 
inution in the number of courses of 
instruction offered,and some redistri- 
bution of work among professors and 
instructors holding permanent appoint- 
ments ; but, in general, the reductions 
can be made without seriously affecting 
the interests of any considerable num- 
ber of the undergraduates. . . 

“While it is unsuitable that any 
School or Department of the University 
should live beyond its means, it is not 
possible to avoid occasional deficits, 
unless the Corporation abandon their 
policy — now of many years’ standing 
—of spending year by year all their 
properly available resources. To avoid 
deficits invariably would mean to aim 
deliberately at an annual surplus, and 
to keep sufficient reserves to guarantee 
that annual surplus. This cautious 
policy, which is appropriate to an in- 
dustrial or commercial establishment, 
the President and Fellows think not to 
be the best in an educational and char- 
itable institution. Accordingly, they 
believe that the University should be 
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conducted as a growing, changing, ex- 
panding organization, losing here but 
gaining there, and always turning out 
from year to year the largest possible 
immediate product of well-trained 
young men for the largest possible 
variety of intellectual work. If the 
general tendency of the institution is 
towards greater size, wealth, and use- 
fulness, the various Departments may 
from time to time experience deficits, 
or temporary diminutions of their re- 
sources, without occasioning serious 
anxiety.” 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The Department of Architecture has 
to chronicle this year a marked in- 
crease in the number of professional 
students. The number of such stu- 
dents was last year in Architecture 41, 
Landscape Architecture 16. This year 
it is: Architecture 54, Landscape 
Architecture 27. Of these 81 students 
17 are registered in the College, 52 in 
the Scientific School, 9 in the Graduate 
School, and 3 in the Bussey Institution. 
Of those registered in the Scientific 
School 3 are graduates of Harvard 
College. The numbers indicate there- 
fore adecided increase in the tendency 
to enter the Department of Architec- 
ture through the College. The College 
student in his Junior or Senior year — 
sometimes even as a Sophomore — 
anticipates certain portions of his pro- 
fessional work, carrying it on side by 
side with the work for his degree in 
Arts. This has been encouraged by 
allowing the course in the study of the 
orders and elements of architectural 
form (which is preparatory to the 
courses in design) to count for the 
A. B. degree. After graduating from 
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the College such students then go on 
to take their degree in Architecture in 
the Scientific School. The tendency 
thus is toward making the Department 
of Architecture a graduate department. 
It will be the policy of the Department 
to foster this tendency. Beside the 
professional students, there are a num- 
ber who take those courses in Archi- 
tecture or Landscape Architecture 
which may be counted for the A. B. 
degree simply as part of a general lib- 
eral training. The number of such 
students has this year somewhat de- 
creased. Last year it was 49, this year 
it is 38, making the total number of 
students doing work in the Department 
119, as against 111 last year. 

The staff of instructors has been 
strengthened by several additions. 
Mr. Joseph Lindon Smith has been ap- 
pointed to take full charge of the work 
in free-hand drawing. The skill and 
enthusiasm he brings to this task is 
leading to marked improvement in this 
branch of the Department’s work. 
Mr. W. L. Mowll, s 799, holder of 
the Rotch Architectural Traveling 
Scholarship 1901-03, has been ap- 
pointed as an additional instructor in 
architectural design, having charge 
especially of the work of the second 
and third years. He gives also a new 
course on Descriptive Geometry, Shades 
and Shadows, Stereotomy and Per- 
spective (Architecture 2b). Hitherto 
students of Architecture have taken 
these subjects in the Division of Engi- 
neering, but it was felt desirable to 
bring them into closer relation with 
the study of architectural form. In 
Landscape Architecture Mr. F. L.Olm- 
sted, ’94, who as instructor has had 
charge of the program in this subject 
since its inception, has been appointed 
to full professorship,and Mr.J.S. Pray, 
’98, who was assistant in Landscape 
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Architecture last year, has been ap- 
pointed instructor. 

The value of the Department library 
is being greatly increased by making 
a cross-reference subject-catalogue of 
the photographs and plates. This will 
enable a student to turn at once to 
the examples in the library illustrating 
any single architectural feature in any 
style. This catalogue is already so far 
advanced as to prove of great assist- 
ance. Last year in connection with 
the course on mediaeval architecture 
(Architecture 1b) a new experiment 
was tried with great success in the 
study of mediaeval vaulting. The stu- 
dents themselves constructed large 
scale models of three types of Byzan- 
tine vaults and a typical example of a 
French Gothic vault. In the construe- 
tion of the Byzantine vaults, which 
measured about five feet across, small 
tiles similar in shape to the Byzantine 
brick were used. In the Gothic vault 
the ribs were built of plaster of Paris 
blocks and for the filling a composition 
which could easily be cut with the 
knife was devised, the students cutting 
each stone for its place. The work in 
architectural design last year showed 
decided improvement and was helped 
by the presence of three advanced stu- 
dents in Architecture working for the 
master’sdegree. The unrivaled facil- 
ities of the Department and the gradu- 
ate scholarships in Architecture lead to 
the confident hope that an increasing 
number will remain for post-graduate 
work in Architecture, and that other 
mature students will be attracted to 
the Department for advanced study. 

The special fund of $21,000 given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robinson for increas- 
ing the equipment of the Department 
has now been entirely expended. Some 
further additions to the collections have 
also been made from the income of the 
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Robinson endowment fund. In addi- 
tion to this Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
have recently given a further sum for 
the purchase of a number of original 
architectural fragments — chiefly mar- 
ble. Some of these were secured by 
Prof. H. L. Warren during his visit 
to Rome last summer, while others 
have been obtained through the kind 
exertions of Prof. Richard Norton, 
Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. The collec- 
tion includesexamplesof ancientGreek, 
Roman, and Italian Renaissance archi- 
tectural carving : capitals, friezes, can- 
delabra, and pilasters. The collection 
is expected toarrive early in the spring. 

Mr. Augustus Hemenway, ’75, has 
given to the Department $1000 for the 
purchase of water-colors by Mr. J. L. 
Smith which will enable the Depart- 
ment to make some most valuable and 
useful additions to its collection of 
water-colors. Mr. L. P. Burnham, s 
02, was awarded the Robinson Fel- 
lowship in Architecture for 1903-04, 
and sailed in November for a year’s 
study in Europe. Mr. C. R. Wait, s 
’03, holds this year one of the two Aus- 
tin Graduate Scholarships in Architec- 
ture and Mr. G. Gibbs the Austin 
Scholarship in Landscape Architecture. 

H. Langford Warren, h ’02. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The registration in the Divinity 
School this year, 52 students in all, is 
the largest in the history of the School. 
The increase in the number of minis- 
ters in charge of parishes who, as non- 
resident students, resort to the School 
for some particular course or courses, 
is especially noticeable. 

In his report for the year 1902-03 
Dean Peabody calls attention to the 
constantly closer relation between the 
School and other Departments of the 


University. Many students in divinity 
take advantage of the regulation under 
which out of the fourteen courses re- 
quired for the degree of B. D. two 
courses not announced by the Faculty 
of Divinity may be counted if approved 
by the Faculty. In the year 1902-03 
there were 25 elections of this sort by 
students in divinity. On the other 
hand seven members of the Faculty 
of Divinity open the greater number 
of the courses conducted by them not 
only to students in divinity but also to 
students not registered in the Divinity 
School, and in 1902-03 there were 253 
elections in such courses by students 
registered in other Departments. 

The renovated Divinity Chapel was 
used again for the first time early in 
November. It is now one of the 
most beautiful rooms in the University 
buildings, and when the various me- 
morial tablets which are already as- 
sured are in place, it will be one of the 
most interesting. 

Edward Hale, ’79. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Six public lectures, illustrated by 
the stereopticon, were given in the 
Geological Lecture Room on succes- 
sive Friday afternoons in November 
and December. The subjects of these 
lectures were as follows: 1. The Nat- 
ural History of the Diamond, Prof. 
Palache. 2. The Climate of the 
Philippines, Prof. Ward. 3. The Gla- 
cial Geology of Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts, Prof. Woodworth. 4. Evi- 
dences for Evolution illustrated by 
certain Fossil Types, Prof. Jackson. 
5. Some Geological Problems of the 
Yellowstone National Park, Prof. 
Jaggar. 6. The History of Niagara, 
Prof. Davis. — Prof. Shaler left Cam- 
bridge on Jan. 2, on a leave of absence 
of several months, during which he 
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proposes to make some study of the 
geological history of the deserts of 
Northern Africa. In Geology 4 Prof. 
Shaler was replaced by Prof. Jaggar, 
and in Geology 14 by Prof. Jackson. 
As vice-president and chairman of 
Section E, Geology and Geography, 
Prof. Davis attended the winter meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at St. Louis. 
His address, on “Geography in the 
United States,” has been published in 
Science. — The Gardner Collection of 
Geological Photographs and Lantern 
Slides has recently been enriched by 
the purchase of 156 views illustrating 
the geology of the western United 
States, and by a series of over 100 
views of Turkestan and the adjacent 
parts of Asia, the photographs in the 
latter case having been taken by Prof. 
Davis during his expedition to Tur- 
kestan of the past summer. A con- 
siderable number of views taken by 
Mr. C. H. White, in connection with 
the Rocky Mountain field course in 
Geology of the summer of 1903, have 
also been added to the collection. 
An exhibit of photographs was made 
when the Visiting Committee on Geo- 
logy and Mineralogy made an inspec- 
tion of the Geological Museum and 
of its equipment early in January. 
There has been added to the labor- 
atory under Prof. Woodworth’s direc- 
tion a collection of rocks from the 
Lake Superior district, and Mr. P. S. 
Smith, an instructor in the Depart- 
ment, has given his collection of rock 
specimens illustrating the geology of 
the Black Hills of Dakota. — During 
the present winter several excursions 
have been made to the beaches in the 
vicinity of Boston, where students have 
been given excellent opportunity to 
study the formation and action of 
coast ice. — Dr. Stanislav Hanzlik, 





Ph. D. in meteorology of the Univer- 
sity of Prague, is spending the year at 
Harvard in the study of climatology. 
Dr. Hanzlik is paying special atten- 
tion to the climatology of the United 
States, and is also familiarizing him- 
self with the methods of teaching 
meteorology and climatology, and with 
the American literature on these sub- 
jects. — Prof. Jackson has recently 
made considerable additions to his col- 
lection of photographic enlargements 
of fossils. ‘These enlargements are 
used as lecture illustrations, and have 
proved very useful in teaching, as the 
reproductions are made directly from 
the fossils themselves. — Prof. Jaggar 
spent the Christmas Recess in Search- 
light, Nev., investigating the mineral 
resources of arecently discovered gold 
mining district. He is completing a 
memoir on Experimental Geology, in 
the preparation for which assistance 
has been received from the Elizabeth 
Thompson Science Fund. 


R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

During Dean Shaler’s absence for a 
five months’ trip to Egypt and to other 
regions bordering the Mediterranean, 
his administrative work as Dean has 
been placed in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the School, and his work as 
chairman of several committees has 
been assigned temporarily to a desig- 
nated member of each committee. 

The total registration of students to 
Feb. 1 is 553 as against 584 in the Uni- 
versity Catalogue of 1902-03. One of 
the causes of this loss is the fact that 
three “ points ” (equivalent to a course 
and a half of study) were added this 
year to the admission requirements. 
The entrance demands for the Scientific 
School have now been made equal in 
amount to those for Harvard College. 
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By classes, the changes are as fol- 
lows: fourth-year class, a loss of 7; 
third-year class, a loss of 3; second- 
year class, no change; first-year class,a 
loss of 23; special students,a gain of 2. 

By four-year programs the changes 
are as follows : civil engineering gains 
3; mechanical engineering loses 13; 
electrical engineering gains 13; mining 
and metallurgy loses 5; architecture 
gains 5; landscape architecture gains 
6; chemistry loses 8; geology gains 1; 
biology loses 2; anatomy and physio- 
logy loses 3; for teachers of science 
loses 17; general science loses 18, and 
the new program in forestry has en- 
rolled 7 students. 

It may be interesting to note that, 
since the first class graduated from the 
Scientific School in 1851, 817 men 
have won its degrees; and that, accord- 
ing to our latest information, all but 
79 of these graduates are still living. 

J. L. Love, p ’90. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

Dr. E. B. Lane, Clinical Instructor 
in Mental Diseases, and Dr. W. H. 
Prescott, Assistant in Clinical Medi- 
cine, have resigned. 


W. L. Richardson, ’64. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

The Philosophical Department has 
been stimulated through the year by 
the feeling that at last the realization 
of all the hopes for a Hall of Philo- 
sophy is near. On the hundredth anni- 
versary of Emerson’s birthday, which 
the Department celebrated by a se- 
ries of public addresses, the collection 
for Emerson Hall transcended the 
$150,000 mark, which the Corporation 
had fixed as the lowest limit. New 
plans have since been elaborated, and 
the designs, the floor plans, which Mr. 
Guy Lowell, the architect of the New 


Lecture Hall, has drawn and which have 
been completed in the last weeks, ful- 
fil perfectly the wishes of the Depart- 
ment. The building is to stand opposite 
Robinson Hall, with the front to the 
new quadrangle between Sever Hall 
and Quincy Street. But, like the Ar- 
chitectural Building, it will have an 
elaborate facade and entrance door 
also on the west side, which faces the 
Yard. The first floor, in the entrance 
hall of which the marble statue of 
Emerson will be the centre, contains 
merely lecture rooms,—a large one 
with 400 seats for the introductory 
philosophical courses, another one of 
150 seats, one of 100, and two of about 
40. The general Department room 
will be next to the entrance. On the 
second floor a very large and noble 
hall will serve asa library. Connected 
with it are a conversation room for 
advanced philosophical students and 
aseminary room. But the larger part 
of the second floor will be left to so- 
ciology, in accordance with the special 
gift which represents a third of the 
collected sum. Sociology, to be sure, 
may be considered to-day as a depart- 
ment of its own, and if it seeks contact 
with older sciences it may lean toward 
economics just as well as toward phi- 
losophy, especially toward ethics. In 
Harvard, however, sociology appears 
only in a limited way in the Economic 
Department, while it has always found 
a hearty welcome in the Philosophic 
Division, and we are thus glad to see 
in Emerson Hall the full representa- 
tion of the work which is centred 
around Prof. Peabody’s large course 
on the Ethics of the Social Question. 
Our second floor will offer a suite of 
connected halls to sociological lecture 
rooms, large and small, available also 
for the philosophical courses; a special 
sociological library, just opposite the 
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large philosophical library; and a so- 
ciological museum, which will contain 
models, maps, and other material of 
sociological research. The third floor 
contains the psychological laboratory, 
with a large lecture room and twenty- 
three rooms of most various sizes for 
psychological investigations. Some 
rooms in the roof, with aquariums and 
vivariums, will be devoted to studies 
in animal psychology. The plans prv- 
vide in every respect for a building 
which is the fitting expression of the 
flourishing state of the Philosophical 
Department at Harvard, and the only 
difficulty with them, which ought not 
to be passed by here silently, is that 
the building will cost $25,000 more 
than the sum in our treasury. As 
soon as spring comes we ought to begin 
building. It would thus be well that 
all those who still wish to contribute 
should send their checks while the 
snow still lies on the building ground. 

The last year has brought the first 
appearance of the Harvard Psycho- 
logical Studies. For years the psy- 
chological laboratory has produced a 
crop of research work which was too 
large to find room under the roof 
of the general psychological maga- 
zines. It was felt as a hardship for 
the young doctors of philosophy that 
their thesis work had to remain un- 
published or had, in the best case, to 
wait for publication in a periodical till 
the research was somewhat antiquated. 
The Harvard Corporation removed 
this difficulty by granting the means 
for the starting of a special Harvard 
organ. The Harvard Psychological 
Studies appear as special supplemen- 
tary volumes to the Psychological Re- 
view, published by MacMillan. The 
first volume of 650 pages appeared 
this year, and contains 16 papers, 
which deal mostly with questions of 


Perception, Memory, Imagination, 
Aesthetic Emotion, and Problems of 
Animal Psychology. The second vol- 
ume, which is to appear soon, will con- 
tain especially studies along the line 
of Apperception, Attention, Feeling, 
and Volition. 

The work of instruction shows this 
year a completeness which was hardly 
ever reached before, inasmuch as it 
has been the first year for a long time 
in which no professor has taken his 
sabbatical year. We enjoy thus, in 
the Philosophical Division, this year 
the codperation of six full professors, 
one assistant professor, six instructors, 
and seven assistants. But this full 
work is necessary to satisfy the needs 
and demands of the growing number 
of students who select philosophical 
courses, and a reduction of courses 
could not be thought of, even by an 
arrangement of alternation, as there 
is an increasing number of advanced 
students who come to Harvard from 
other universities for one year of philo- 
sophy, and who complain bitterly if 
any important course is not given in 
that year. The important place which 
these advanced students fill is demon- 
strated by the fact that we have this 
year seven philosophical seminaries, — 
metaphysical, logical, psychological, 
ethical, sociological, educational, and 
historical, — besides the research work 
in psychology and in sociology; and 
that in spite of this abundance most 
of these seminaries are overcrowded in 
such a way that their effectiveness is 
reduced. This general prosperity of 
our instruction does, of course, not 
bring us the feeling that all is per- 
fectly satisfactory. Many efforts of 
the Department are more or less ex- 
perimental; the large introductory 
courses especially give rise to many 
educational problems. At present we 
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feel the need of emphasizing more 
strongly the personal conferences be- 
tween the students of these courses 
and the assistants, to avoid the dangers 
which so easily result from mere lec- 
turing to hundreds of undergraduates. 
The more advanced lecture courses, 
with smaller classes, seem freer from 
difficulty; these, too, show this year, 
for the most part, increased attend- 
ance. Hugo Miinsterberg, h’01. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy devel- 
opment of late has been the steady in- 
crease in the number of graduate stu- 
dents. The Department has seven 
candidates for the Ph. D. next June; 
and this showing is, of course, quite 
independent of the more liberal sys- 
tem of admission to candidacy for the 
A. M., which went into effect last Oc- 
tober. The new system has, however, 
brought to us, as to other modern lan- 
guage departments, a great influx of 
men from other colleges, nearly all 
of them excellent students. A compari- 
son of the newcomers with our own 
graduates makes it evident that the 
Harvard specialist who has neglected 
the classics for modern languages can- 
not compete, in advanced Romance 
work, literary or linguistic, with the 
man from a smaller college, where the 
facilities in our field may be inferior 
to ours, but where Greek and Latin 
are either prescribed or almost univer- 
sally elected. With the spirit of our 
graduate students no fault can be 
found: they are all disinterestedly 
eager to contribute in every possible 
way to the advancement of learning. 
A serious and very promising Italian 
Club has been started; the Sociedad 
Espafiola still thrives. The problem 
of finding employment for all these 
men when they leave us is becoming 





difficult, but has thus far been success- 
fully met; soon, however, our doctors 
of philosophy must be satisfied with 
school positions, — which, luckily, are 
growing year by year more desirable. 
A scarcely less puzzling task is the 
assignment of subjects for theses; and 
the annual duty of reading a consider- 
able batch of these dissertations, rang- 
ing in length from 200 to 1000 pages, 
is no small addition to the burden of 
an already overworked professor. The 
undergraduates pursuing Romance 
courses vary but little in numbers or 
quality, although a slight improvement 
has been made in the last few years; 
in our Department, as in others, it is 
hard to induce the capable men to do 
serious work, and the difficulty is in- 
creased with us by the many bright 
and well-to-do youths who already 
know enough French to pull through. 

Mr. J. H. Hyde has added to his 
benefactions by founding at Harvard 
a $600 fellowship, the incumbent to be 
a young Frenchman of high academic 
standing, who may be called upon to 
give instruction to the extent of six 
hours a week. In return, the French 
government has established a similar 
fellowship for a Harvard man in Paris. 
The arrangement has been made for 
two years, with hope of renewal. We 
have with us, in consequence, a grad- 
uate of the Ecole Normale, who offers 
a voluntary French course, and has 
given a series of very enjoyable public 
readings. His course, which has been 
fairly well attended by undergrad- 
uates, consists mainly of a discussion 
of style as exemplified by various emi- 
nent authors. Our student in Paris 
has as yet not been asked to teach. 
Through the Alliance Frangaise an- 
other of our men has his expenses paid 
in Caen, with free access to the Uni- 
versity, in return for a very moderate 
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amount of practical instruction in Eng- 
lish in a lycée. 

Several interesting new courses are 
given this year: one, for graduates, on 
historical French syntax, by Prof. 
Marcou; along-needed course on mod- 
ern Italian literature, given by Mr. 
Michell ; a lecture course covering 
the whole period of Spanish literature, 
by Professors Marcou and Ford; a 
comparative literature course on epic 
poetry, by Dr. Potter; and one on 
Rousseau and his influence, by Prof. 
Babbitt. The Spanish literature course 
draws well, and French syntax proves 
to be more attractive than one might 
have expected. Prof. Ford now has 
Italian 2, dealing with the Renais- 
sance. Dr. Morley takes charge of 
French A, Dr. Potter of Spanish 1. 
Next year Prof. Ford will offer a 
course in Portuguese, a subject pre- 
viously neglected here. Professors 
Fletcher and Babbitt will give a new 
comparative literature course on the 
Romantic movement in Europe in the 
19th century. With an eye both to 
economy and to the improvement of 
scholarship, the Department contem- 
plates several important changes; it 
proposes, among other things, that the 
conversation courses (French 3, 4, 5) 
and the illustrated lecture course 
(French 18) no longer be counted to- 
wards a degree. Several courses, more- 
over, will have to be omitted, but it is 
hoped that the necessary retrenchment 
can be made without seriously impair- 
ing the usefulness of the Department. 

C. H. Grandgent, ’83. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. 

The Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences has planned to offer courses 
of study in Greek, Latin, English, 
German, French, Spanish, history, eco- 


nomics, psychology, philosophy, edu- 
cation, drawing and painting, architec- 
tural drawing, music, mathematics, 
surveying, shopwork, physics, chemis- 
try, botany, geology, geography, com- 
mercial geography, and in physical 
education. 

The following new courses are pro- 
vided: Classical Archaeology, by Dr. 
O. S. Tonks; Ovid for Teachers, by 
Dr. E. K. Rand; Lives and Characters 
of English and American Men of Let- 
ters, by Mr. C. T. Copeland; Ameri- 
can Literature, by Mr. C. N. Green- 
ough; Modern European History, by 
Prof. S. B. Fay; General Introduction 
to Philosophy and General History of 
Philosophy, by Prof. Josiah Royce; 
Drawing and Painting, by Dr. D. W. 
Ross; Cryptogamiec Botany, by Mr. 
A. F. Blakeslee; and Commercial 
Geography, by Dr. C. A. Herrick. 

The attendance at the Summer 
School of 1903 was very much larger 
than it had ever been before. The 
increase was partly due to the fact 
that the National Educational Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in Boston, 
and gave opportunity for teachers to 
combine attendance at the sessions of 
the N. E. A. with study in the Summer 
School, as well as to secure reduced 
railway rates from all sections of the 
country. These causes will not exist 
to aid the Summer School of 1904; 
and, moreover, the School will prob- 
ably suffer loss in numbers on account 
of the St. Louis Fair. The Committee 
has been obliged, therefore, to reduce 
the number of courses offered in 1904; 
but there will be no “skimping” in 
the work of the courses that are pro- 
vided. The Announcement will be 
ready by March 1, and may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Clerk of the 
Summer School, 16 University Hall. 

J. L. Love, p 90. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 


At the meeting of the Associates on 
Oct. 17, 1903, the reports of the Trea- 
surer, the Dean, and the Chairman of 
the Academic Board were read. The 
Report shows the addition to the list of 
the Associates of Pres. Briggs, Ella Ly- 
man Cabot, and E. R. Thayer, and the 
addition to the Council of Pres. Briggs 
and the Treasurer, H. L. Higginson, 
ex officio, and of E. R. Thayer to fill 
the unexpired term of J. C. Gray, who 
resigned in October, 1903. 

The Dean’s report gives the number 
of students for the year as 429. The 
sources from which a college draws its 
students are always interesting. The 
students of 1902-03 came in great 
part from New England. They did, 
however, represent 30 states and coun- 
tries in all (including England and 
Germany), and 150 schools and other 
colleges. The preparatory schools 
that sent the largest number of stu- 
dents to Radcliffe were the Girls’ 
Latin School, Boston, the Latin School, 
the Gilman School, and Miss Ingols’s 
School, Cambridge, Miss Winsor’s 
School, Boston, and the High Schools 
of Boston and the neighboring towns. 
42 per cent. of the students were pre- 
pared in private schools or in other col- 
leges. 

Miss Irwin, the Dean of the College, 
says in her Report :— 


‘** The Report of the Committee on Bertram Hall 
will give profound satisfaction to all interested in 
the College. During the year the Hall had its 
full complement of students, —25; the life, on 
the whole, has been happy, harmonious, and free; 
it has had its effect, directly or indirectly, on 
the College as a body; in short, the Hall is ful- 
filling the most sanguine expectations and the 
highest hopes of those who watched its building 
and who believed that it might grow to be the 
ideal college hall for women in this country. It 
seems clear to the Dean that the Committee in 


charge must keep constantly in mind the princi- 
ple that a hall of residence for college women 
should be managed on absolutely different lines 
from a dormitory for college men, therefore Har- 
vard offers no precedent that Radcliffe ought to 
follow; that the opportunities offered in Cam- 
bridge for intelligent and stimulating social in- 
tercourse must not, in the case of the residents 
in Bertram Hall, be restricted or suffered to 
dwindle; that, in order to insure the representa- 
tion of different classes in the College, to attract 
a greater number of students from different parts 
of the United States, and to grant the privilege 
of living in Bertram Hall to the greatest number 
possible, the Bertram Hall Committee should keep 
the assignment of rooms as matter for yearly con- 
sideration and adjustment, until experience has 
fully shown what can and should be done to set 
the standard of life in a woman's college hall. 
These points seem cleartothe Dean. To heralso 
it seems clear that the time has come to urge the 
building of a second Hall. Towards this Hall, as 
was stated in the Report for 1901-02, the sum of 
$5000 was promised by Mrs. Emmerton of Salem, 
on the day that Bertram Hall was opened, but it 
seemed better not to press the matter last 
autumn.”’ 


The Dean also gives the names of 
the Committee by whom the money for 
Agassiz Hall was raised, and states 
that the fund now amounts to nearly 
$117,000. 

The Dean makes an earnest plea for 
an endowment of $500,000. 


“The needs of Radcliffe are pressing and vari- 
ous. We need a second hall of residence, a 
laboratory, an academic building ; we sadly need 
a library ; but, first and most of all, we need an 
unrestricted fund to be applied to purposes of 
instruction. We need half a million of dollars, 
and for this we can hardly wait. For the dormi- 
tory, the laboratories, even for the library, we 
might wait without injury to ourselves; but for 
the increased endowment we cannot afford to 
wait. The present moment gives us chances and 
opportunities that we should seize or we may lose 
them forever.’’ 


The Treasurer’s Report states that 
the income from tuition fees for 1902- 
03 was $72,746.90 as against $78,000 
in 1901-02. The expenses for 1902-03 
amounted to $96,244.80 as against 
$90,128.10 in 1901-02. The excess of 
expenses over receipts, $12,075 as 
against $4500 in 1901-02, was met by 
interest on the endowment. Since the 
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last report the College has received an 
unrestricted gift of $500 from Mr. 
John F. Moors. Let us hope that this 
is the beginning of the unrestricted 
fund of $500,000 which is the pressing 
need of the College at this moment. 
A comparison of the report for 
1902-03 of the Chairman of the Aca- 
demic Board with that for 1901-02 
shows a marked increase in the num- 
ber of graduate courses elected in 
Classical Philology and in Mathemat- 
ics, — 9 classes in Classical Philology 
in 1902-03 as against 2 in 1901-02, 
and 8 in Mathematics in 1902-03 as 
against 1 in 1901-02. The subjects 
that attracted the greatest number of 
students were, in their order, Eng- 
lish, German, History, Latin, Philo- 
sophy, and Greek. Prof. Kittredge’s 
course in Shakespeare was the largest 
elective course. With the increased 
interest in courses in Education there 
was a corresponding growth in the 
course in Elementary Psychology. 
The Librarian’s Report shows that 
the number of books borrowed by 
Radcliffe students from the Harvard 
College Library was 831 volumes. 
The number of Radcliffe books bor- 
rowed on cards, 3137 volumes; 12,194 
reserved books were taken out over- 
night. The largest gifts in money 
were $909 from Mr. Edgar Scott for 
the purchase of books for the classical 
department; $300 from the alumnae 
of Radcliffe College for a memorial to 
Prof. J. B. Greenough to be used for 
the purchase of Latin texts; $100 
from a graduate of the College for the 
Arthur Gilman Book Fund, which now 
amounts to $1547; $100 from Miss 
Mary E. Pierce, one of the students, for 
books in the course in Fine Arts. Sev- 
eral important gifts in books or collec- 
tions of books were acknowledged. In 
honor of Mrs. Agassiz’s birthday, and 
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also as a memorial of John Fiske, Mrs. 
Fiske presented to the library the 
“Collected Works” of John Fiske. 
Mrs. Greenough and the sons of Prof. 
Greenough gave from his library 88 
volumes. The Greenough memorial 
gift now numbers 151 volumes. 

The report of the Chairman of the 
Gymnasium Committee shows that 
about half of the students attended 
the Gymnasium during the year. 

The list of Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships at the end of the report has one 
notable addition in the South End 
House Fellowship given by Miss An- 
nette P. Rogers of Boston. This is 
for two years only. 

Edith K. Jones, for ten years assist- 
ant in the Radcliffe Library, has re- 
signed in order to become Librarian 
at the McLean Hospital in Waverley. 
At a meeting of the Council held on 
Jan. 4, 1904, it was voted to express 
to Miss Jones the Council’s apprecia- 
tion of her work in the Library. Her 
position has been filled by Laura R. 
Gibbs, B. L. S., Univ. of Illinois. A 
course in the Theory and Practice of 
the Kindergarten will be given during 
the second half-year. This course is 
open to students of suitable age and 
attainments, but cannot be counted 
toward a degree. 


ALUMNAE. 

The Radcliffe Alumnae Association 
gave a reception on Nov. 18, to the 
Classes of 1903, 1902, and 1901. This 
proved successful in bringing together 
the members of the earlier and more 
recent Classes and afforded all the 
Alumnae in the vicinity a much 
wished-for opportunity to meet Pres. 
and Mrs. Briggs. 

The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association was held at Ber- 
tram Hall on Dec. 29, 1903. Helen 
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A. Keller, 04, was the guest of the 
Association, and spoke of her college 
life. She said in brief that notwith- 
standing the fact that she felt the lack 
of time in College, and found the work 
on the whole quite as difficult as she 
had anticipated, she had still gained 
genuine pleasure from her studies and 
from the associations with her class- 
mates. After Miss Keller’s address, 
Emma B. Noyes, ’97, sang several se- 
lections, and Cora O. Goldthwait, ’98, 
played upon the ’cello. 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Federation of Graduate Clubs, held at 
Radcliffe during the Christmas recess, 
voted that the federation be dis- 
banded, and that in its place a new 
organization be formed, to be called 
the American Association of Graduate 
Students. H.N. Davis, of Harvard, 
was chosen president, Martha T. Fiske, 
of Radcliffe, secretary, and Carrie B. 
Parker, Radcliffe, ’03-04, treasurer. 
Mrs. Agassiz and Miss Irwin gave a 
reception on Jan. 12 to the Graduate 
Clubs of Radcliffe and Harvard at 
Bertram Hall. Pres. Briggs spoke on 
* Discipline in School and College.” 
The third annual luncheon of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of New York was held at 
the Hotel Manhattan on Jan. 30. 48 
members were present. The guests 
of honor were Pres. Briggs, Dean Ir- 
win, Mr. Norman Hapgood, and Mr. 
J. G. Croswell. After the luncheon 
Pres. Briggs spoke on the needs of 
Radcliffe. He dwelt particularly upon 
the need of several suitable halls of 
residence similar to Bertram Hall, of 
a new library building, and above all 
of an unrestricted fund. With empha- 
sis on the present imperative needs of 
Radcliffe, however, he coupled the as- 
surance that her future, at least, is 
secure, for Harvard is behind her, and 
Harvard is immortal. Miss Irwin 
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spoke of Radcliffe as a self-made col- 
lege inasmuch as the pleasant adjec- 
tives that apply to a self-made man 
apply to the College, — self-reliant, 
sturdy, hard-working, courageous, 
She showed that Radcliffe had no 
founder, that it was rather the result 
of conditions in Cambridge and indig- 
enous to the soil. She derived com- 
fort from the fact that in the past nine 
years $800,000 has been given to the 
College, but as all of it is not at pre- 
sent at the disposal of the College she 
spoke urgently of the need of an un- 
restricted fund. Mr. Hapgood re- 
called the pleasant memories of Old 
Cambridge days. He spoke also in 
high praise of newspaper English. Mr. 
Croswell discussed the problems of the 
new education. He was very skeptical 
as to whether English or English Lit- 
erature, — an experience of the spirit, 
—could really be taught. 

Louise M. Endicott, ’96, is teaching 
in the Girls’ High School, Boston; 
Pauline W. Brigham, ’98, is instructor 
in English at Wellesley College; Lil- 
lian E. Canavan, ’01, is teaching in the 
High School, Watertown; Mabel A. 
Carpenter, ’02, is assistant in English 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and is teaching in the Rayson 
School, New York; Louise E. Flagg, 
02, in Derby Academy, Hingham; 
Ellen P. Huling, ’03, in Miss Hakes’s 
School, Rochester, N. Y.; Isabel M. 
Kearny, ’03, in the Cambridge Coun- 
try School; Ellen C. King, ’03, in the 
High School, Canton; Mary L. Sheehy, 
’03, in a Grammar School, Weymouth; 
Jennie W. Ross, A. M. ’03, in the 
High School, New Glasgow, N. S. 


Marriages. 
1899, Lida May Baker to Guy Carle- 
ton Small, at Roxbury, Jan. 21, 
1904. 
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1899-1900. Margaret Wardwell to 
Walter Avery Cleaveland, at 
Cambridge, Nov. 24, 1903. 

1902-1903. Ethel Grace Haskins to 
Frank Lee Drummond Rust, at 
New York, Jan. 30, 1904. 


Deaths. 


1887. Gertrude Tyler Morton, at Flor- 
ence, Italy, Dec. 28, 1903. 
1900. Amelia Sarah Watts, at Flor- 
ence, Italy, Dec. 4, 1903. 
Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The two events of the winter are, 
I suppose, the Christmas holidays and 
the Mid-years. Different menhavedif- 
ferent ideas with regard to their rela- 
tive importance. No man ever thinks 
of one while he is busy with the other. 
The recess was this year, as usual, an 
unmitigated delight. Owing to ru- 
mors of diphtheria through December, 
certain students succeeded in length- 
ening their vacation at the beginning 
by means of sundry mandatory tele- 
grams from their parents; all who 
lived at any great distance had their 
vacation unpleasantly lengthened at 
the end, while they sat in sleeping- 
cars in the storm and cold wave which 
opened the new year. Once back in 
Cambridge the gravity of approaching 
Event No. 2 began to impress every 
one. Since that event does not readily 
lend itself to sprightly comment, per- 
haps it had best not be discussed. It 
is well over when this number of the 
Magazine reaches its readers’ hands. 
All sorts of things are happening then, 
and most important of all, athletics are 
going out of doors—the crews are 
ready to wrestle with the ice floe on 
the river, the cage is getting too small 
for the baseball candidates, and every 


one, as he curses the walking, is won- 
dering when it will be spring. 

In electing their officers for Class 
Day, 1904 followed in general the 
plans adopted by 1902 and 1903. A 
committee was appointed to make nom- 
inations and submit plans for the elec- 
tion, which was held on two days, by 
Australian ballot; on Dec. 16, the 
single officers were elected, and on 
Dec. 18, the committees, so that the 
committee had time, between the two 
days, to add to the nominations for 
committees the names of the defeated 
candidates for marshals. Although a 
petition of 50 signatures would nomi- 
nate any one, the fact that only one or 
two men were so nominated shows how 
great power is put into the hands of 
the committee. With the nominations 
there was considerable dissatisfaction 
expressed, although the majority of 
the Class seemed to think them repre- 
sentative. The vote on both election 
days was comparatively small. The 
Class voted that at meetings after grad- 
uation, the first marshal, and not the 
chairman of the Class Committee, as 
heretofore, shall preside. The Class 
agreed to consider wearing gowns a 
custom which it was unnecessary to 
sanction by a vote; it was merely voted 
to begin wearing them on May 1. 
Those who are familiar with the pro- 
cesses by which news of the Classes is 
obtained after they have left Cam- 
bridge, will think the Class has made 
a grave mistake in not electing a Bos- 
ton man secretary, but neither of the 
Committee’s nominations for that office 
was even a resident in Massachusetts. 

The Committee was composed of 
R. R. Alexander, A. D. Ficke, R. San- 
ger, R. Foster, L. Grilk, R. S. Wal- 
lace, W. R. Bowie, F. D. Roosevelt, 
A. A. Ballantine, and R. F. Manning. 
To the names of the successful candi- 
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dates, officers and members of com- 
mittees, given below, I have added, 
for the benefit of graduate readers, 
brief statements of each man’s as- 
sociations in the Class: First Mar- 
shal, James Atwood Burgess, Boston, 
Class president, ’Varsity football, Phi 
Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding, and other 
clubs; Second Marshal, Carl Bertrand 
Marshall, Brookline, Football captain, 
Hasty Pudding and other clubs; Third 
Marshal, Edgar Rust, Boston, Track 
captain, Digamma, Hasty Pudding, 
and other clubs; Secretary, Roy Smith 
Wallace, Freeport, N. Y., Pi Eta; 
Orator, Arthur Atwood Ballantine, 
Springfield, Crimson, ’Varsity debater; 
Ivy Orator, Walter Russell Bowie, Rich- 
mond, Va., Crimson, Hasty Pudding 
and otherclubs; Poet, Arthur Davison 
Ficke, Davenport, Ia., Advocate pre- 
sident, Signet, ete.; Odist, Samuel Al- 
fred Welldon, Brooklyn, N. Y., Lam- 
poon, Monthly, Zeta Psi, Hasty Pud- 
ding, and other clubs; Chorister, John 
Hopkins Densmore, Somerville, Hasty 
Pudding and other clubs; Class Com- 
mittee, Chairman, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Hyde Park, N. Y., Crimson, 
Alpha Delta Phi, Hasty Pudding, and 
other clubs; Rob Roy Alexander, Mi- 
nerva, O., Pi Eta; Albert Goodhue, 
Salem, ’Varsity football, Hasty Pud- 
ding and other clubs; Class Day Com- 
mittee, Chairman, Edward Bell Krumb- 
haar, Philadelphia, Pa., Crimson, A. 
D., Hasty Pudding, and other clubs; 
Payson Dana, Brookline, Crimson, etc.; 
Louis Grilk, Davenport, Ia., Hasty 
Pudding Club; Senior Spread Com- 
mittee, Chairman, Harold Garfield Dil- 
lingham, Honolulu, H. I., Crew cap- 
tain, Phi Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding, 
and other clubs; William Jackson 
Clothier, Wynnewood, Pa., ’ Varsity 
football, Phi Delta Psi, Hasty Pudding, 
and other clubs; Chester Haven Rob- 


inson, Dedham, Hasty Pudding and 
other clubs; Photograph Committee, 
Chairman, John Daniels, Grafton, Vt., 
’Varsity debater; Reginald Foster, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Ralph Sanger, Dedham, 
Class vice-president, Porcellian, Hasty 
Pudding, and other clubs. 

Some of the evening entertainments 
at the Union during December and 
January were: Hon. H. A. Peck, a 
lecture on * The Wild West; ” a con- 
cert by the Pierian Sodality; Pres. 
Hadley of Yale on “ Opportunities 
for Political Influence,” a very in- 
teresting address; and C. E. Wil- 
liams, recital of selections from “ Mr. 
Dooley” and “The Real Diary of a 
Real Boy.” The total membership of 
the Union, as recorded late in January, 
was 4362, as follows: active members, 
1728; graduate life, 929; student life, 
40; non-resident, 835; associate, 830. 

The Phi Beta Kappa elections, made 
public in January, are as follows: — 

From 1904: (1) A. W. Belding; (2) 
C. P. Heuse; (3) W. C. Keough; (4) 
R. T. Henshaw; (5) F. W. Grigg; (6) 
C. E. Lakeman; (7) A. P. Usher; (8) 
M. W. Wolff; 9, E. H. Abbot, Jr.; 
(10) C. Barnes; (11) G. S. Holden; 
(12) C. F. Lovejoy; (13) E. Board- 
man; (14) D. A. McCabe; (15) R. 
W. Lynn; (16) M. F. Perkins; (17) 
L. H. Schoff. 

From 1905: (1) H. L. Frevert; (2) 
E. A. Hecker; (3) G. H. Robinson; 
(4) S. J. Watts; (5) L. Mayer; (6) 
F. R. Mason; (7) J. A. Reeves; (8) 
H. W. Schurr. 

The men whose numbers are in pa- 
rentheses are tied inrank. The officers 
for the year are: A. A. Ballantine, ’04, 
toastmaster; R. S. Wallace, ’04, first 
marshal; K. K. Smith, ’04, second 
marshal; H. L. Frevert, ’05, orator; 
J. A. Reeves, ’05, poet. 

The Freshman Class, on Jan. 14, 
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elected the following officers: Pres., 
J. Reynolds, Jr., Montclair, N. J., 
Phillips Academy, Andover; vice- 
pres., F. K. Leatherbee, West Newton, 
Stone’s School; sec. and treas., F. W. 
Sargent, Jr., Boston, Groton School. 
At a subsequent meeting a set of rules 
was adopted to govern elections in 
later years, similar to those inaugu- 
rated by 1906 last year. 

The feature of the Award of Aca- 
demic Distinctions, held in Sanders 
Theatre on Dec. 15, was the address 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, ’39, who 
spoke of his pleasure in his own detur 
and of the donor of the fund with 
which the deturs were first bought. 
Dean Hurlbut announced the offer of a 
fund subscribed by Lloyd McKim Gar- 
rison’s classmates, to give a medal and 
a $100 money prize each year, for an 
undergraduate poem; the medal and 
the money will constitute the Lloyd 
McKim Garrison Prize. Deturs were 
awarded as follows:— 

1904: W. G. Barr, F. V. Barstow, 
E. Boardman, W. R. Bowie, H. LaR. 
Brown, J. N. Clark, S. E. Cook, J. E. 
Gardner, R. C. Griffen, F. W. Grigg, 
R. W. Kelso, N. S. MeKendrick, F. H. 
Osgood, E. L. Porter, E. M. Rabenold, 
W. K. Rainsford, H. R. Robbins, L. 
Ross, L. H. Schoff, A. P. Usher, E. R. 
Vinal, K. N. Washburn, Jr. 

1905: W. Bellamy, R. P. Dietzman, 
A. R. Graustein, J. A. Hare, M. M. 
Horblit, L. Mayer, J. A. Moody, H. 
Morrison, H. Raymond, J. A. Reeves, 
H. W. Schurr, H. Scheffer, A. W. 
Smith. 

1906: J. R. Arnold, H. W. Fisher, 
R. F. Foerster, F. Fraser, H. H. 
Harbour, A. N. Holcombe, A. M. 
Hurlin, T. F. Jones, J. Lebowich, J. 
Murdoch, Jr., De W. H. Parker, J. 
W. Plaisted, 2d, T. M. Simpson, O- 
J. Todd. 
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Yale won the 14th annual debate, 
held in New Haven on Dec. 4. The 
question was: “ Resolved, That the 
history of trade-unionism for the past 
twenty years shows a general tendency 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
country.” The Harvard team, speak- 
ing on the negative, were: E. M. 
Rabenold, ’04, M. E. Weldy, 3 L., 
and F. Q. Morton, 06. The Yale 
speakers were: M. L. Burton, ’06, 
R. S. Binkerd, ’04 S, and C. S. Beede, 
’06 L. The judges were Pres. Faunce, 
of Brown University, J. G. Milburn, 
and Gen. F. V.Greene. Pres. Hadley 
presided. In general, Yale won on 
the greater consistency of her case. 
The Crimson said: “ Harvard failed to 
meet at once the fundamental argu- 
ment of the affirmative, though by the 
close of the debate they met it as fully 
as it could be met. On the other 
hand, Yale put forward its essential 
contention at once and held consist- 
ently to it throughout the debate.” 
The judges announced themselves to 
be unanimous in thinking Yale su- 
perior both in form and in substance. 

The date set for the final debate of 
the Class series between the Seniors 
and the Sophomores is March 11. 
The subject will be chosen from con- 
temporary French politics, and the 
Pasteur medal will be awarded. 

The regular intercollegiate chess 
tournament was held at the Colum- 
bia Grammar School in New York 
during the Christmas recess. Harvard 
finished first, with Yale, Columbia, 
and Princeton in the order named. On 
the opening day, Dec. 28, the Harvard 
team took the lead, defeating Colum- 
bia by a score of 3h to 4. Next day, 
Harvard defeated Princeton 3-0, 
and on the third day defeated Yale, 
24-1}. The men who played were L. 
P. Carr, ’04, who tied with Mather of 
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Yale, for the highest individual score, 
P. W. Bridgman, ’04, Q. A. Brackett, 
06, and G. T. McClure, ’06. Follow- 
ingthe tournament ateam representing 
the whole League played against a 
team representing the Triangular 
League, of which Cornell, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Brown are members. The 
Quadrangular League Team, on which 
Bridgman and Carr were chosen to 
play, with two Yale men, a Columbia 
man, and a Princeton man, was de- 
feated by a score of 3 to 2. 

The annual series of French lectures, 
conducted by the Cercle Francais, will 
occur in March; M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, a distinguished member of 
the Institute of France, an authority 
on history and political science, will 
give the lectures on the general sub- 
ject, “ Christianisme et Démocratie: 
Questions Religieuses dans la France 
du XIX* Siécle.” 

The Cercle gave its play, Le Bar- 
bier de Seville, of Beaumarchais, before 
Christmas. There were three per- 
formances: Graduates’ night, Brattle 
Hall, Cambridge, Dec. 17; public per- 
formance, Brattle Hall, Dec. 19; pub- 
lic performance, Bijou Theatre, Bos- 
ton, Dec. 21. In general the comedy 
was acted with more snap and action 
than as a rule characterizes the plays 
given by the Cercle. The cast fol- 
lows : — 


Le Comte Almaviva, amant inconnu de Rosine, 
W. M. Shohl, ’06 
Bartholo, tuteur de Rosine, J. V. Blanchet, ’05 
Rosine, pupille de Bartholo, 
P. G. Henderson, '05 
Figaro, barbier de Seville, O. L. Mills, 05 
Don Bazile, maftre 4 chanter de Rosine, 
K. H. Gibson, ’04 
L’Eveille, vieux valet de Bartholo, 
E. Eversole, ’07 
M. Wertheim, ’06 
A. F. Hurlbut, ’07 
L. B. Robinson, ’07 
Plusieurs alguazils. 


Among the winter’s lectures and 


La Jeunnesse, autre valet, 
Un Notaire, 
Un Alcade, 
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readings have been the following: W. 
B. Yeats, the Irish poet, on “ Poetry 
in the Old Time and the New;” a 
reading from “The Man without a 
Country,” by Dr. Hale; Prof. T. A. 
Jaggar on “ The Scientific Problems 
of the Yellowstone Park ;” Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott on “The Significance of 
Missions ;” Prof. W. M. Davis on 
“The Geological History of Niagara 
Falls,” and on “ A Journey in Turkes- 
tan;” Col. C. K. Darling on “The 
Porto-Rican Campaign of the Span- 
ish-American War;” Prof. H.S. War- 
ren on “ A Corner of England;” Hon. 
C. S. Fairchild on “ The Financing of 
Corporations ;”? F. W. Hinrichs and 
A. F. Cosby, talks on New York pol- 
ities; J. W. H. Walden, a series on 
“ Ancient Greek University Life;” F. 
W. Atkinson on ‘ Education in the 
Philippines;” Dr. K. D. Jessen, a se- 
ries on “ Literary and Aesthetic Crit- 
icism in Germany in the 18th Cen- 
tury;” Count Angelo de Gubernatis, 
a series to be given in March in French 
on subjects connected with modern 
Italian life; and C. T. Copeland, a 
very interesting series on ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Essayists,” with readings from 
their works. 

The Class of 1906 agreed last year 
to arrange nominations in their Sopho- 
more, Junior, and Senior years, so that 
they should not be bound to reélect 
the Freshman officers. J. M. Mont- 
gomery, the Freshman president, re- 
fused his nomination this year, and J. 
D. Nichols was elected; the vice-pre- 
sident and secretary, R. J. Leonard 
and F. A. Goodhue respectively, were 
reélected.— The following Seniors 
have been elected to the O. K.: H. I. 
Cobb, Jr., G. Fairchild, J. R. Graves, 
C. B. Marshall, H. Otis, L. F. Rains- 
ford, F. D. Roosevelt, G. O. Winston. 
— Officers of the musical clubs are: 
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Glee Club: Pres., C. J. Webber, ’05; 
sec., E. L. Smith, 05; leader, W. P. 
Sanger, 05. Banjo Club: Pres., H. C. 
Egan, ’05; sec. R. E. Daniels, ’05; 
leader, P. Wells, 05. Mandolin Club: 
Pres., H. F. Atherton, ’05; sec., G. 
Jones, 05; leader, P. A. Proal, ’05. 
The manager of the clubs for the com- 
ing year is R. W. Bryant, ’05. The 
Mandolin Club recently elected E. P. 
Cole, ’04,a member. New members 
of the Glee Club are: P. H. Allen, 
04, E. P. Cole, 04, H.G. Dillingham, 
704, W. St. C. Jones, 705; W. Mac- 
Leod, 705, W. W. Manton, ’05, and 
W. P. Sanger, 05. — The third seven 
of the Signet from ’05 is made up of: 
G. W. D. H. Gribble, E. N. Perkins, 
J. H. Lathrop, H. B. Webster, H. C. 
J. Roelvink, C. Ehlermann, Jr., R. 
Winsor, Jr.; honorary, Prof. G. F. 
Moore. — Recent Lampoon elections 
are: W. W. Manton, ’05, R. C. Stur- 
gis, Jr., 05, L. A. Cooper, ’05, and 
S. D. Preston, ’06, regular editors ; 
C. J. Webber, ’05, T. Newbury, ’06, 
and C. D. Davol, ’06, business editors. 
The officers for the coming year are: 
Pres., P. H. Muir, 05; treas., C. Ehler- 
mann, Jr., 05; sec., J. S. Stone,’ 05. — 
An Italian Club was organized in 
December.—The Deutscher Verein 
will give the Pension Schiler of Carl 
Laufs early in the spring; the cast is 
as yet only provisionally determined. 
— The Delta Upsilon will give as their 
Elizabethan production Ben Jonson’s 
The Alchemist. — Crimson officers for 
the coming half-year are: Pres., W. 
R. Bowie, ’04; managing editor, A. C. 
Travis, ’05; sec., S. K. Becker, ’06. 
New members of the board of editors 
are: P. H. Noyes, ’06, N. Kelley, ’06, 
E. Fraser-Campbell, ’06, R. W. Fer- 
nald, ’07, and J. M. Morse, ’07. The 
new assistant business manager is L. 
I. Neale, ’06.— Recently elected ed- 





itors of the Advocate are: G. E. Fuller, 
05, R. W. Beach, ’06, F. C. Irving, 
06, and J. Hinckley, ’06; business 
editor, W. C. Coleman, 05. 

S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE HAR- 
VARD DEBATING SYSTEM. 


The conditions precedent to Har- 
vard’s success in debating are these: 
First, there must be debating mate- 
rial. Then there must be an interest 
in debating. And finally there must 
be opportunity for this interest freely 
to express itself. 

Of lack of material we cannot very 
well complain, —there are enough 
men here. Of interest in debating, 
however (I must be understood here 
as speaking only of undergraduate de- 
bating, not in any way of the debating 
courses in College, interest in which 
runs along evenly from year to year), 
there is not enough, by any means. 
Perhaps one of the chief reasons for 
this o....> of affairs is the present deep 
absorption of the undergraduate body 
in athletics. But then interest in de- 
bating, like interest in art or in liter- 
ature, is something which cannot be 
readily manufactured. It is not in- 
deed a product of spontaneous crea- 
tion; like everything else, it has its 
causes. But these causes are so nu- 
merous and complex as to make futile, 
in large measure, any attempt at cen- 
tral and direct control. It is never- 
theless possible to some extent to 
create an interest in debating simply 
by organizing the existing interest as 
strongly as possible— acting on the 
assumption that strength attracts. And 
this is the function of a debating sys- 
tem, that is, to furnish ample oppor- 
tunity for the existing interest in de- 
bating to express itself, — which lively 
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expression, in turn, creates new in- 
terest. 

Perhaps a special spur to that par- 
tial reorganization of our debating sys- 
tem which has taken place this year is 
to be found in the fact of two succes- 
sive defeats by Princeton; or on the 
other hand it may have been the deci- 
sive victory over Yale last spring, 
right here at home, before an unusu- 
ally enthusiastic audience, which in- 
spired us to lay hold of a seasonable 
opportunity for strengthening our po- 
sition. 

As a step preliminary to reorgani- 
zation, letters were last summer sent 
out to men who have been on Harvard 
intercollegiate debating teams, stating 
to them our difficulties — general lack 
of interest in debating, small attend- 
ance on the Class Clubs, trouble in 
securing coaches —and asking them 
for suggestions as to improvements in 
our debating system. A no less im- 
portant purpose of these letters was, 
however, to keep the graduates inter- 
ested in debating here, ar“ ~~ let 
them know it has not fossilized. An- 
swers were numerous and satisfactory. 
On Oct. 12 of the present College 
year the University Debating Club 
made the first moves in reorganiza- 
tion. As the interest in the Senior 
and Junior clubs has been low in the 
last few years, these were abolished, 
and a new club, called the University 
Debating Club, was instituted, open to 
Seniors, Juniors, and all other mem- 
bers of the University except Fresh- 
men and Sophomores. The Freshman 
and Sophomore clubs were retained. 
The name of the previously existing 
University Debating Club — a purely 
administrative body, exercising a gen- 
eral oversight of debating in the Uni- 
versity — was changed to University 
Debating Council. 
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Now, after half a year, these 
changes seem justified. Both the 


lower-class clubs, especially the Soph- 
omore Club, have been well attended 
at their weekly or bi-weekly meet- 
ings, and the quality of debating has 
been good. A still further change, 
however, worth serious consideration, 
is the combination of these two clubs. 
The element of Class rivalry thus in- 
troduced might stimulate interest. A 
more material argument also favors 
such a combination. As it is now, the 
Sophomore Club, from its small mem- 
bership, has to pinch for a living. The 
Freshman Club, on the other hand, 
with its large —if not always inter- 
ested — membership, usually ends up 
the year with a large balance in the 
treasury. It would seem as if the 
two clubs combined could live without 
either unbecoming penury or luxury. 
The new University Club, with a most 
efficient set of officers to watch over 
its infancy, has prospered up to all 
expectation. And yet it too has been 
cramped for funds. A large number 
of Law School men have joined this 
club. In one way this is advanta- 
geous ; the presence of these more 
mature men doubtless stimulates the 
undergraduates to more serious work. 
But on the other side there is danger 
that the club may lose its undergradu- 
ate character, and with that, its Har- 
vard character — for the Law-School 
members are in many cases graduates 
of other universities. 

Reorganization did not stop here. 
Another batch of letters was sent out 
to the graduates, asking for sugges- 
tions as to proposed changes in the 
regulations governing the choice and 
preparation of teams for intercol- 
legiate debates, and the conduct of 
these debates. On the 11th of January 
the Council met and took action. The 
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first suggestion was that in the trials 
to select our intercollegiate teams, the 
past work of candidates should be 
given some weight. The decision on 
this point was that at present past 
work is, and naturally has to be, given 
due consideration, and that to lay down 
any definite rules to govern the matter 
would be pernicious. The second sug- 
gestion was that the coach sit as one of 
the five judges at the trials. This was 
adopted. The third, and perhaps the 
most important suggestion, was that 
the series of three trials, at which, by a 
gradual process of exclusion, our inter- 
collegiate teams are selected, should 
end, not in the selection of the final 
team of three, as now, but in the selec- 
tion of the best six men, the final con- 
stitution of the team to be left to the 
later discretion of the coach. The let- 
ters from the graduates had with few 
exceptions opposed this change. It 
was also the feeling of the Council 
that the suggested alteration would 
place too great a responsibility on the 
coach, too severe a strain on the men, 
and would often result in dissatisfac- 
tion among the general student body, 
who might not appreciate the reasons 
for the Coach’s choice. A kind of 
compromise was adopted: that the 
coach might, with the consent of a 
majority of the original board of 
judges, replace a member of the first 
team by one from the second team, if 
such a change seemed thoroughly de- 
sirable. The fourth suggestion was 
that all three members of the second 
team rank equally, as —I believe — is 
the case at Yale and Princeton. Here 
it was decided that the present plan of 
selecting one of the second team as 
alternate, on the basis, in large degree, 
of his work during the four weeks’ 
period of preparation, is a real spur to 
better work on the part of the second 





team men. The fifth suggestion was 
that men who had been members of 
Harvard intercollegiate teams, and who 
are now resident at the University or 
in the Boston vicinity, enter into an 
agreement to coach teams in order of 
rotation. The plan was rejected as 
impractical and unnecessary, and in- 
stead the president of the Council was 
instructed to procure coaches half a 
yearin advance. The sixth suggestion, 
that only men who have been on win- 
ning teams be asked to coach, was re- 
jected, as liable to exclude men in all 
respects suited to be excellent coaches. 
The seventh suggestion was that 
twelve days, instead of ten, as now, 
elapse between the submission of the 
question by one university and the 
choice of sides by the other, this extra 
two days — ten days being allowed for 
the trials to pick the team—to be 
utilized by the university having the 
choice of sides in coming to a more 
satisfactory conclusion. The sug- 
gestion was unanimously approved, 
and has now been submitted to Yale 
and Princeton. The last suggestion 
contemplated the election of a debating 
manager, who should have entire 
charge — beyond the mere correspond- 
ence concerning question, judges, and 
presiding officer — of all arrangements 
for that one of the annual intercol- 
legiate debates held in Cambridge, 
but who should have no connection 
with the debate held outside of Cam- 
bridge. The suggestion was adopted. 
Previously a committee, or some one 
casually appointed, did this work. 
The change will probably result in 
more thorough and profitable manage- 
ment of these home debates. 

So much for our debating system as 
it now stands. 

We need more interest in debating, 
and we need money. Perhaps if we 
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had the money it would be easier to 
get the interest. As it is now, our only 
source of income — speaking of funds 
in control of the Council—is the 
home debate. Last year we took in 
three hundred and fifty dollars net 
from the debate with Yale, — and 
every seat was sold. But our expenses 
since then — and we could have spent 
much more — have been in excess of 
that sum. Fortunately, we had a 
small balance to fall back upon, but 
that is not everlasting, and now our 
assets are getting annoyingly near 
the zero point. We have been told 
“Oh, you are better off without 
money.” The poor man’s philosophy, 
of course, — making necessity a virtue. 
But debating is already overstocked 
with philosophy, and understocked 
with money. The past year we wished 
to have a series of talks by prominent 
men on topics connected with debating. 
But to arrange this program required 
money, — more than we could spare. 
Just at present, we are desirous of 
publishing a little book, describing our 
debating system, and giving various 
items of information about debating. 
But we are annoyed by the lack of any 
funds from which to pay the expenses 
of such a publication. Again, we 
should much like, every fall just be- 
fore the opening of College, to send to 
every member of the incoming Fresh- 
man Class announcements of the de- 
bating opportunities here, and invita- 
tions to join the Freshman Club. But 
that plan, too, necessitates the use of 
money. So low is our stock of funds 
that we are at the present moment, 
biding the Princeton Debate, obliged 
to pursue a discreet policy of laissez- 
faire respecting various outstanding 
bills. Now if we had money we should 
not be put to all these embarrassments. 
Debating can do much by talking, 





but it can do more with money to 


help it talk. John Daniels, ’04. 


ATHLETICS. 


Football, 


The Yale Game. 


Yale won at Cambridge on Nov. 21 
by a score of 16 to 0. The new Sta- 
dium was filled, with a crowd of 
40,000. The Harvard Eleven went 
into the game with what was thought 
to be little or no chance of winning; 
the team, said to be exceptionally 
weak at best, lost Meier from left 
tackle after the Dartmouth game and 
played with Derby in his place. The 
astonishment of the spectators, when, 
after Yale had been almost immedi- 
ately forced to kick, Harvard began 
steady and persistent gaining through 
the Yale line, subsided at the middle of 
the half when it became evident that 
Harvard easily surpassed at a straight 
rushing game. But in the kicking 
department Harvard was sufficiently 
bad to jeopard seriously whatever 
chances there were of winning; early 
in the game Parkinson passed so high, 
once to Le Moyne and once to Nichols, 
that they could not get off their kicks 
at all, and once, in the second half, a 
similar misplay gave Yale a touch- 
down. 

Although Harvard was playing so 
much the more aggressive game, when 
the moment for a supreme effort came, 
after Yale had carried the ball down 
to our 6-yard line on a long run, the 
defense was not strong enough, and 
Yale scored. Nevertheless, when the 
half ended, with the score 5 to 0, Har- 
vard’s chances were bright. During 
the half the ball had several times 
been in the very shadow of the Yale 
goal-posts, once on the 5-yard line, 
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when Harvard had the ball, third 
down, two yards to gain, and Marshall 
made the decision for which he has 
since been severely criticised, to try 
for a goal from the field, rather than 
attack the line again. 

Early in the second half, on Le 
Moyne’s attempt to punt from his own 
14-yard line, Yale scored. The thing 
seemed so needless, wiping away the 
really excellent hope which still sur- 
vived, that the team might well have 
played a beaten game. On the con- 
trary they went at it again furiously, 
carrying the ball by steady plunging 
to the 3-yard line. Nichols, on a final 
effort, got it to a point six inches from 
the goal-line, where it went to Yale on 
downs. During the rest of the game, 


Yale scored once more; Harvard was . 


twice within striking distance and once 
had a try at goal from placement, but 
could not score. 

A glance at the figures below shows 
how much more ground Harvard 
gained by rushing than Yale did. The 
diagrams of the game show that it was 
played in great part in Yale’s half of 
the field; the ball was constantly see- 
sawing back and forth in dangerous 
proximity to the Yale goal-line, but 
when it moved toward Harvard’s, it 
went usually in a fatally straight and 
almost uninterrupted sweep. All of 
which leads us to believe that, besides 
our hopeless inability to kick (due to 
bad passing and weak protection, 
’ chiefly), there was another cause for 
our defeat in the fact that in a crisis 
Yale gained when it was imperatively 
important Yale should gain, and Har- 
vard did not. Yet it is impossible to 
read the statistics of the game without 
feeling the utmost enthusiasm for our 
team. Walter Camp gave places on 
his All-America team to A. Marshall 
and Knowlton; Caspar Whitney’s only 
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selection from the Harvard team was 
Knowlton. Derby, who had never 
played in a’Varsity game before, was 
extremely effective against Hogan. 
The line-up was as follows: — 


HARVARD. YALE. 
CUOERiae, Fe Coc scccscces ccocsccess r. e., Shevlin 
Derby, Squires, 1. 6... ..ccccscccces r. t., Hogan 
LeMoyne, l. g..........-¥. g., Miller, Batchelder 
PIE, Do cndiccccsccnceoscenses c., Roraback 
A. Marshall, r. g. 


1. g., Batchelder, Kinney, Morton 
Knowlton, r. t.........++.-l. t., Kinney, Bissell 
Bowditch, Montgomery, r. e....... 1. e., Rafferty 
C. B. Marshall, q. b....-..ee00.- q. b., Rockwell 
Nichols, Goodhue, l. h.b........r. h. b., Metcalf 
Hurley, r. h. b......+.-+-+seeeel. h. b., Mitchell 
Schoellkopf, Mills, f. b............f. b., Farmer 


Score. — Yale, 16; Harvard,0. Touchdowns, 
Kinney, Hogan, 2. Goal from touchdown, 
Mitchell. Referee, McClung. Umpire, Dashiel. 
Linesman, Whiting. Time, 35-minute halves. 

The statistics of the game show that 
Harvard rushed in all 78 times, gain- 
ing 252 yards, and losing 12. Yale 
rushed 36 times, gaining 119 yards, 
and losing 7. Harvard kicked 12 
times, for an aggregate distance of 
428 yards; Yale kicked 18 times, for 
a distance of 656 yards. Harvard ran 
back kicks 8 times fora distance of 
101 yards; Yale ran kicks back 5 
times for a distance of 76 yards. Har- 
vard fumbled 5 times, losing the ball 
only once, however; Yale fumbled 
once, losing the ball thereby. Har- 
vard lost the ball three times on 
downs; Yale, never. Harvard was 
penalized 55 yards; Yale, 35. Aver- 
age gains were: on rushing, Harvard, 
3,8; yards; Yale, 34; on punting, Har- 
vard, 35% yards; Yale, 374; on run- 
ning back kicks, Harvard, 12§ yards; 
Yale, 15}. 

Football captain for the coming 
year is D. J. Hurley, ’05, who prepared 
at Boston Latin School, played right 
half-back on his Freshman eleven, was 
substitute for that position on the 1902 
’Varsity and regular right half in 1903. 
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In the Class football series 1904 de- 
feated 1905, and 1906 defeated 1907 ; 
in the final game the Seniors won the 
championship, defeating the Sopho- 
mores by a score of 36 to 0. 


The Harvard Football Graduates’ 
Association 


Was formed at a meeting of the cap- 
tains and head coaches of University 
teams for the last 17 years, held at the 
Union Club, Boston, on Dec. 16. 
Through this advisory body continuity 
of football policy will, it is hoped, be 
secured. It has adopted a constitution 
providing for the appointment of an 
executive committee of seven, mem- 
bers of which serve three years. They 
are so elected that only a part of the 
committee is chosen at each election. 
W. C. Forbes, ’92, is president ; J. W. 
Hallowell, ’01, is secretary; the execu- 
tive committee comprises, besides 
these two, E. N. Wrightington, ’97, 
M. Donald, 99, R. D. Wrenn, ’95, J. 
W. Dunlop, ’97, and W. T. Reid, Jr., 
701. The purposes of the Association, 
as outlined by W. C. Forbes, are as 
follows : — 


‘* For the last seven years Harvard teams have 
shown skill in coaching, and material, which 
would have been enough, if properly applied, to 
give us our proportion of winning teams. And 
yet in that time we have had only two victories 
over Yale, although we have won six successive 
games with Pennsylvania. This fact proves con- 
clusively that the direction of the energy, and 
not the lack of skill or material, has been the 
cause of Harvard’s bad showing. 

‘““We have appointed a committee with the 
primary object of seeking out the skill and ex- 
perience and intelligence existing in Harvard 
football men and of directing it on the University 
team so that we can make at least an intelligent 
effort towards getting victory every year. This 
committee will operate in an advisory capacity 
rather than in an executive one. It will lay out 
a system and direct the policy, but will not un- 
dertake to interfere with the coach or the coach- 
ing system, which will remain substantially as in 
the past. 

‘There will be no upset, no new policies to 
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inaugurate, and no revolution. We make no 
claim that this system will produce a better team 
next year. In most ways it would be hard to 
produce a better team than the one which lined 
up against Yalethis year. The coach on the field 
will be selected as in previous years and will have 
nearly the same authority. The committee of 
seven is too large to undertake to handle the 
actual coaching and should not attempt it, as 
nothing but confusion would result. They will 
probably meet seldom and operate solely as a 
check, or a judicial body to help out the coach, 
the captain, and their advisers, in making their 
plans, in their relations with the Athletic Com- 
mittee, and in whatever difficulties they may find 
themselves and need assistance.”’ 


Gniversitp “ h.” 


The men, now in the University, who 
are entitled to wear the “H ” are :— 

Football —C. B. Marshall, ’04, E. 
Bowditch, Jr., 1 L., D. W. Knowlton, 
1G., C. A. Barnard, 3 L., A. Marshall, 
3L.,C. A. Shea, 04, H. K. Roberts, ’04, 
J. A. Burgess, 04, W. T. Harrison, ’05, 
D. J. Hurley, ’05, W. S. Sugden, 1 L., 
W. J. Clothier, ’04, P. O. Mills, ’05, 
J. L. Motley, 3 L., J. D. Nichols, ’06, 
J. Parkinson, Jr., 706, J. M. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., 06, R. A. Derby, ’05, A. 
Goodhue, 04, H. LeMoyne, ’07, T. G. 
Meier, ’04, H. Schoellkopf, 2 L., B. H. 
Squires, ’06, W. G. Lee, 4M. 

Crew — M. R. Brownell, 2 L., M. H. 
Ivy, 04, W. Shuebruk 3L., W. E. 
Ladd, 2 M., O. D. Filley, ’06, W. 
James, Jr., 1 M., C. Lawson, ’05, L. T. 
Swaim, ’05, J. P. B. Duffy, 3 L., E. E. 
Smith, 1L., J. B. Ayer, 1M. 

Track — E. C. Rust, 1L., W. A. 
Schick, 05, E. J. Dives, ’06, J. E. 
Haigh, 1 L., W. A. Colwell, 3G., J. H. 
Hall, 1 G., A. King, 1 L., F. W. Bird, 
1L., F. R. Bauer, ’04, F. M. Murphy, 
1L., A. Derby, 1 L., C. H. Robinson, 
’04, F. H. Schoenfuss, ’04, A. N. Rice, 
3 L., H. S. Knowles, 2 L., J. H. Con- 
verse, 2 M. 

Baseball — W. Clarkson, ’04, O. G. 
Frantz, 1 L., T. F. Murphy, ’04, C. W. 
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Randall, ’05, P. Carr, ’04, W. C. Mat- 
thews, ’05, B. Wendell, Jr., 3 L., H. D. 
Kernan, ’05, B. K. Stephenson, ’06, W. 
S. Quigley, 06, P. N. Coburn, 1 L., I. 
F. Story, 1 L. 


Rowing. 

Late in the autumn, Capt. H. G. 
Dillingham, ’04, of the University 
Crew, made public the rather revolu- 
tionary plans adopted for this year’s 
rowing. Codperating with a graduate 
committee of E. C. Storrow, G. S. 
Mumford, and F. L. Higginson, Jr., 
a coach has been engaged, — F. D. 
Colson, — an instructor in the Cornell 
Law School, who, while in Cornell, 
coxswained three ’varsity crews, of 
one of which he was captain. He has 
undertaken to coach our ’Varsity in 
Courtney methods. Relative to the 
policy of employing Mr. Colson, 
Chairman White, of the Athletic Com- 
mittee, published the following state- 
ment: — 


‘Tn an article in the Bulletin for December 2, 
on the new coach for the crew, I notice the 
statement that Mr. Colson will not be paid for 
his services. As various inquiries have been 
made regarding the arrangement, it seems proper 
to state that while Mr. Colson is not technically 
to receive any remuneration for his services as 
coach, the Committee consider it suitable to make 
good to him any loss of income incurred by the 
temporary surrender of his work at Cornell, as 
well as any extra expense involved in the trip. The 
joint arrangement agreed upon simply is, there- 
fore, that Mr. Colson should be neither a finan- 
cial loser nor a financial gainer by the episode. 
. Mr. Colson is a scholar and teacher, and while 
the primary object of his trip to Cambridge is to 
give instruction in rowing, the opportunity af- 
forded him to examine the methods of instruc- 
tion and the administration of the Law School 
was an important factor in securing his assist- 
ance, and in obtaining the leave of absence 
which was granted to him.” 


The prevailing undergraduate sen- 
timent seems to be in favor of resort- 
ing to almost any expedient to win. 
I fear the ethics of the thing, which 
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is troubling graduates, will hardly be 
discussed in Cambridge if Mr. Colson 
turns out a winning crew. 

The Freshmen have been in charge 
of another Cornell coxswain, J. G. 
Smith, 1 L. They were called out 
immediately after the recess; the squad 
was smaller than usual, since the call 
issued was only for men weighing 
more than 155 pounds. 

The ’Varsity squad, which began 
work at the beginning of February, 
was picked as follows: M. R. Brown- 
ell, 2 L., L. Burchard, 06, H. G. Dil- 
lingham, 04, J. P. B. Duffy, 3L., P. 
W. Flint, 06, R. Foster, ’04, C. A. 
Hartwell, 1 L., R. Haycock, 1L., A. C. 
Judd, ’06, F.C. Kellogg, 06, C. Law- 
son, 05, D. Lloyd, ’04, K. Moller, 706, 
H. C. Ober, 05, R. F. Pleasanton, 06, 
W.C. Richmond, ’05, R. Sanger, ’04, 
O. N. Shepard, ’06, W. Shuebruk, 3 L., 
E. E. Smith, 1 L., L. T. Swaim, 05, G. 
Switzer, 06, J. D. Tew, ’°05, H. B. 
Webster, ’05, J. L. White, ’06 

The Class Crews, of which there are 
to be three this spring instead of six, 
began work in the middle of February, 
under the following captains: 1904, 
F. G. Macomber; 1905, A. Johnson; 
1906, A. G. Gill. 


Crack Team. 


At the annual meeting of Track can- 
didates, held Jan. 19, 103 men pre- 
sented their names. Brief speeches 
were made by Capt. E. C. Rust, ’04, 
Coach John Graham, E. J. Wendell, 
W. F. Garcelon, J. W. Hallowell, and 
E. H. Clark; Prof. White, Chairman 
of the Athletic Committee, presided. 

Training had already been going on 
a couple of weeks in the Gymnasium, 
in preparation for the first meet, in 
which many Harvard men _ partici- 
pated, the Boston Athletic Association 
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games on Feb. 13. The events of the 
spring, in which the Track Team is 
interested, are: Class games, early in 
April; University games, a week later; 
University of Pennsylvania relay meet, 
April 23; Field Day, late in April; 
Dual Meet and Intercollegiate Meet, 
in May. A committee of the Inter- 
collegiate Association, at a meeting in 
Cambridge on Jan. 16, decided that, 
inasmuch as the Dual Meet is to be 
held in the Stadium this spring, the 
intercollegiate games may better be 
held on Franklin Field, Philadelphia; 
the Stadium will probably be used for 
this purpose in 1905. 

Several members of the Track Team, 
including Rust and W. A. Schick, ’05, 
were entered in the Columbia meet in 
New York on Jan. 30. The only man 
to score was H. LeMoyne, ’07, who 
secured second in the shot put. 


Dockep. 


Practice began on Spy Pond early 
in December, and moved to the rink 
on Holmes Field as soon as it was 
ready. The men of last year’s team 
who reported were: T. B. Souther, ’04, 
capt., and E. Macleod, ’06, forwards: 
W. J. Clothier, ’04, cover-point; P. 
Carr, ’04, point; D. A. Newhall, ’06, 
and H. D. Kernan, ’05, substitute for- 
wards. E. Wilder, ’06, and R. S. 
Townsend, ’07, have been used as for- 
wards, and M. H. Ivy, ’04, has played 
goal. Several practice games were 
arranged, but most of them had to be 
canceled on account of poor weather. 
Harvard’s first game in the intercol- 
legiate schedule with Princeton, on 
Jan. 23, was canceled by Princeton. 
During January the team developed a 
rough, slashing style of play, wholly 
inferior to the team work they had 
shown in December. On Jan, 30 they 
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defeated Columbia in St. Nicholas 
Rink, New York, by a score of 2-0. 

The Freshman team, after consid- 
erable practice during December and 
January, was defeated by St. Paul’s 
School at Concord on Jan. 23, and by 
Pomfret School at Pomfret on Jan. 27; 
the score was 4-0 in each game. De- 
spite these defeats the Freshmen suc- 
ceeded in defeating Yale, 1907, on 
Holmes Field, Jan. 30, by a score of 
2-0. 


Basketball, 


Capt. H. B. Bigelow, ’05, called a 
Basketball meeting for Nov. 23, which 
was attended by about 90 men. The 
squad was immediately divided by 
Classes and put to practice, in prepara- 
tion for the Class series. On Nov. 30, 
the Juniors defeated the Seniors, 37-0; 
on Dec. 1, the Freshmen defeated the 
Sophomores, 12-0. In the final game, 
the Juniors won the championship by 
a victory of 19-10. 

When the Class games had been dis- 
posed of, a University squad of 28 men 
began work, with J. W. Gilles, 2 L., in 
charge of the coaching. The first game, 
which was scheduled with Cornell at 
Ithaca on Dec. 21, was canceled by or- 
der of the Athletic Committee, who 
will not allow the team more than three 
games which will keep them away from 
Cambridge overnight. The rest of the 
schedule, with scores so far as the 
games have been played, follows: — 

. H., 15; Univ. of Penn., 18. 
“ 15. H., 14; Columbia, 38 (at New York). 
“ 23. H., 17; Princeton, 8. 
. H., 14; Holy Cross, 18 (at Worcester). 
. H., 16; Columbia, 25. 
. H.; Princeton (at Princeton). 
H.; Univ. of Penn. (at Philadelphia). 
. H.; Cornell. 
. H.; Yale. 
** 11. H.; Yale (at New Haven). 

The Freshman team has arranged a 

schedule which culminates in games 
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with Brown 1907, and Yale 1907, about 
Mar. 1. So far they have defeated 
Tufts 1907, Browne and Nichols, and 
Holy Cross 1907; and have been de- 
feated by Melrose High School. 


Totes. 

In the autumn cross-country meet at 
Travers Island, N. Y., Cornell won the 
intercollegiate championship with a to- 
tal of only 12 points against the team. 
Harvard was second witha score of 37; 
Yale, third, with 46; Princeton, fourth, 
with 78; Pennsylvania, fifth, with 100; 
Columbia, sixth, with 112.— A joint 
gymnastic exhibition is to be held with 
Columbia on Mar. 11. — The Fencing 
events of the early winter included a 
novice tournament early in December, 
won by W. MacLeod, ’05; a Class tour- 
nament, on Dec. 16, won by 1905; and 
a match with Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, in which Harvard won, 5-4. 
H. W. Holmes, 1G., is captain of the 
team.— The Swimming Team began 
practice in Dunster Tank in January, 
in preparation for some intercollegiate 
meets which are being arranged. — R. 
E. Sard, ’05, is assistant manager of 
the Track Team. W. F. Emerson, ’06, 
is second assistant manager of the 
Crew. A. Y. Gowen, ’07, is manager 
of the Freshman crew. 


S. A. Welldon, ’04. 


ATHLETIC COMMITTEE 
MINUTES. 


Meeting of Dec. 9, 1903. 


The following appointments were ap- 
proved: Manager Hockey Team, J. 
Lowery, ’04; asst. manager Hockey 
Team, C. Hutchins, 05; manager 
"Varsity Basketball Team, R. A. Wood, 
1G.; 1st asst. manager ’Varsity Bas- 
ketball Team, W. C. Dapping, ’05; 
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manager Fencing Team, L. W.Sumner, 
05; asst. manager Fencing Team, 
W. F. Low, ’07. 

The schedule of the Hockey Team, 
including only three games involving 
absence from Cambridge overnight, 
was approved, as follows :— 

Jan. 23, Harvard v. Princeton at 
New York; Jan. 30, Harvard v. Co- 
lumbia at New York; Feb. 20, Harvard 
v. Yale at New York. 

The request of the Harvard Cricket 
Team to play three matches out of 
town during the coming season was 
approved. 


Meeting of Dec. 21, 1903. 


The usual appropriation was voted, 
to pay for the services of one of the 
graduate football coaches. 


Meeting of Jan. 6, 1904. 


Voted, to thank the Secretary of the 
Harvard Football Graduate Associa- 
tion for sending a copy of its constitu- 
tion, and to inform him that the Com- 
mittee approved of the purpose of the 
organization. 

Voted, to send asecond crew to take 
part in the regatta to be held on Ca- 
yuga Lake, May 28, under the auspices 
of Cornell University. 

The baseball schedule, so far as ar- 
ranged, was approved, as follows: — 


April 9, Univ. of Vermont, at Cambridge. 
“ 11, Trinity, at Cambridge. 
** 16, Georgetown, at Georgetown. 
** 18, Univ. of Virginia, at Washington. 
** 20, Annapolis, at Annapolis. 
“ 21, “ “ “ 
23, West Point, at West Point. 
** 27, Univ. of Maine, at Cambridge. 
** 30, Holy Cross, at Worcester. 
May 3, Exeter, at Exeter. 
“« 5, Bates, at Cambridge. 
‘* 7, Williams, at Cambridge. 
** 9, Andover, at Andover. 
** 11, Dartmouth, at Cambridge. 
“ 14, Univ. of Penn., at Philadelphia. 
oe 16, “ “ “ “ “ in case 
of rain. 
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May 18, Brown, at Cambridge. 
“© 21, Colby, at Cambridge. 
‘* 25, Georgetown, at Cambridge. 
** 28, Princeton, at Princeton. 
June 1, Brown, at Providence. 
© 3, Bowdoin, at Cambridge. 
‘* 8, Amherst, at Cambridge. 
“© 11, Univ. of Penn., at Cambridge. 
“© 15, Carlisle Indians, at Cambridge. 
. Holy Cross, at Cambridge. 


The following appointments were 
approved: Manager ’Varsity Football 
Team, G. F. Tyler, ’05; asst. manager 
’Varsity Football Team, F. A.Goodhue, 
’06; 2d asst. Basketball manager, W. 
A. Spencer, ’06; Freshman Basket- 
ball manager, H. A. Mumma, ’07; 
manager Freshman Hockey Team, 
H. H. Sutphin, ’07. 


Meeting of Jan. 21. 


The following appointments were 
approved: Asst. manager of Track 
Team, R. E. Sard, ’05; 2d asst. man- 
ager University Crew, W. F. Emerson, 
06 ; manager Freshman Crew, A. Y. 
Gowen, ’07. 


Meeting of Feb. 2. 


The appointment of George Whit- 
ney, ’07, as assistant manager of the 
Freshman Crew was approved. The 
Baseball Management was authorized 
to engage as usual two paid coaches, 
to train the pitching staff and batters 
during two weeks in February, and to 
play Princeton on May 30 in case of 
rain on May 28. A game with And- 
over on June 6 was authorized. The 
request of the Basketball Management 
to engage a paid coach was denied. 
It was voted that the manager of the 
Freshman Basketball Team be directed 
to keep a separate account of the sub- 
scriptions for the Team, and of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures for the season, 
and to file the same with the Graduate 
Treasurer. 
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How fManp fen Crercise. 


In his annual report to the Presi- 
dent, Prof. I. N. Hollis, late chairman 
of the Athletic Committee, says : — 

“The numbers engaged in the va- 
rious sports have been ascertained by 
a systematic canvass of all students in 
the University. Circulars were sent 
out with blank spaces to be filled in by 
the students. Replies were received 
from those registered in the several 
Departments, as follows: — 


College. .......... 1648 out of 2109 = 78.1 p. ec. 


Scientific School.. 402 ‘ 6584—68.8 * 
Graduate School.. 77 ‘ 316 = 24.3 * 
Law School....... 398 ‘“ 640 = 62.2 * 
Medical School... 327 445—75.7 * 
Dental School.... 89 * 11i2=795 “ 
Divinity School... 19 ‘ oi=GLe ** 
Bussey Institution 3 “ w= 3h * 





2963 * 4276=69.3 ‘ 


“The numbers in the various sports 
and exercises were as follows: — 


WOW osscccosveces ts cnsesscsccvess 456 
EN rrr eer 466 
ROWING. 200 0.00 cccccscccccccs sce cces 424 
Track Games ......cccccocseessorccses 306 
BAW COONS 6000 0005 casccccccccosvede 1392 
SEED inst ccbbacpcicsus <onwucwaease es 63 
TACTOMIO. -noecccccccsesessccsecsccee. 80 
PROGR 56:00 5s cc nseccses oscecsccrcsess 319 
RAE onan sine wslen isa scies va ence saeco’ 540 
a ne eee 278 
BERING s0'su oss boeniepevddaecennse cs 607 
Gymnasium exercises............0++6. 1622 
Other exercises and sports............ 2183 
No exercise or sport of any kind....... 20 

PO one scesdewerwarecaticcess 8956 
Names counted two or more times..... 5993 


Total separate individuals.... 2963 


“Tt will be observed that many stu- 
dents engage in more than one kind 
of sport or exercise, and it seems to be 
demonstrated that of those who replied, 
all excepting 220 took fairly regular 
exercise of some kind during the year. 
It is apparently the custom fora large 
number of students to go to the Gym- 
nasium during the winter months, and 
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to enter tennis or other lighter sports 
during the fall and spring months. 
Probably many who failed to reply to 
the interrogatories could be classified 
as men taking regular exercise. This 
list was prepared in the hope of shed- 


ding light upon the question of pre- 
scribing some kind of physical training 
to all students, and it seems doubtful 
if there would be any substantial gain 
by a fixed requirement in connection 
with the degree.” 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The Associated Harvard Clubs met 
in St. Louis, Dec. 5, 1903, for the 
7th annual convention. The delegates 
began to arrive on the evening of the 
4th, and informal reunions were in 
progress both at the University Club 
and the Missouri Athletic Club until 
a late hour that night. The St. Louis 
men had arranged that all visiting 
delegates should be entertained at the 
Missouri Athletic Club, and the next 
morning after breakfast the delegates 
were welcomed by a reception com- 
mittee of fifty of the St. Louis Har- 
vard men, and an hour was given over 
to the registration of the delegates 
from the constituent clubs. The regis- 
ter shows that the following were in at- 
tendance : Chicago —Samuel Adams, 
92, Walter Ayer, ’93, P. V. Bacon, 
L. S. Burton, Jr., 01, F. W. Burling- 
ham, ’91, Ayres Boal, ’00, G. A. Car- 
penter, 88, R. J. Cary, ’90, F. S. 
Churchill, ’86, W. W. Case, ’79; F. A. 
Delano, ’85, H. A. DeWindt, ’81, W. 
B. Egan, ’04, Kellogg Fairbank, ’90, S. 
E. Farwell, 93, E. S. Fechheimer, 
92, F. H. J. Gade, ’92, H. F. Gil- 
lette, 96, Gustavus Goward, ’69, H. 
M. Hubbard, ’82, George Higginson, 
Jr., 87, Eames MacVeagh, ’95, J. W. 
Mack, / ’87, Winslow Mallery, ’98, 
W. K. Otis, 98, W. R. Odell, ’89, L. 
B. Reed, 01, W. M. Seudder, ’99, 
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Merritt Starr, ’81, A. R. Sheriff, ’96, 
Thomas Taylor, Jr., 1 ’85, C. G. 
Wheeler, s 58, Russell Whitman, ’82, 
G. W. Cobb, ’86. Cincinnati— R. H. 
Cox, ’98, A. J. Freiberg, 93, S. M. 
Fechheimer, ’86, C. L. Harrison, ’86, 
G. P. Hunt, 96, H. M. Levy, L.S., ’80, 
S. W. Merrell, 99, R. D. Neff, ’95, 
E. H. Pendleton, ’82, Joseph Wilby, 
75. Milwaukee — Walter Cary, ’93, 
V. H. May, ’95, F. C. Thwaits, ’93, 
A. H. Vogel, ’86. Indiana —C. O. 
Britton, ’96, F. E. Gavin, ’73, S. F. 
Hodges, 02, G. E. Hume, 93, Walter 
Kessler, ’78, H. M. Landon, ’92, H. E. 
Smith, ’82, A. E. Sterne, ’87, E. W. 
Stout, ’98, R. E. Edwards, ’02, E. W. 
Shirk, ’02, J. H. Shirk, ’02, M. J. 
Melborn, ’03, T. R. Paxton, J ’74, C. S. 
Davis, 99. Kansas City — Harry 
Friedberg, ’96, Frank Gordon, ’97, L. 
H. Owen, Sp., J. W. Perkins, ’82, Kim- 
brough Stone, 96, Ambrose Talbot,’81. 
Minnesota — RK. G. Brown, ’84, G. C. 
Christian, 95, H. B. Wenzell, ’75, S. 
M. Hayes, ’84. Central Ohio — E. P. 
Williams, ’95, C. C. Goodrich, 93, W. 
A. Bailey, ’93. Western Pennsylvania 
— P. J. Eaton, ’83,G. W. Nichola, ’02, 
E. E. Rankin, ’86. Louisville — J. 
S. Bell, ’81, A. E. Willson,’69. Omaha 
—D. T. Costello, ’87. Seattle— 
Samuel Hill, ’79. Scattering — M. F. 
Gilbert, 2 ’69, Cairo, Ill.; J. A. H. 
Keith, 99, DeKalb, Ill. ; L. M. Gree- 
ley, ’80, LaGrange, Ill. ; Ewing Cock- 
rell, 95, and O. H. Martin, 701, War- 
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rensburg, Mo.; B. M. Duggar, ’94, 
Columbia, Mo.; E. H. August, ’99, St. 
Charles, Mo.; W. S. Simpson, ’99, 
Dallas, Tex. ; L. I. Prouty, ’94, Bos- 
ton; H. A. Leekley, 96, Muskogee, 
Ind. Ter. St. Louis — Nathaniel 
Allison, 00, W. D. Becker, ’99, I. V. 
Barth, / ’02, Paul Blackwelder, ’00, 
G. F. Beck, L. S. 96, G. O. Carpenter, 
Jr., 02, T. E. Catlin, 99, D. K. Catlin, 
99, E. B. Day, ’96, D. D. Evans, ’01, 
R. H. Fletcher, p ’01, Walter Fischel, 
02, J. P. Gately, ’97, E. M. Gross- 
mann, 96, J. H. Holliday, 00; H. W. 
Jones, ’01, J. B. Lane, ’98, S. Lehmann, 
’96, L. Logerman, ’96, Lewis McDou- 
gan, ’00, C. F. Prescott, ’87, E. C. 
Palmer, ’87, A. T. Perkins, ’87, E. H. 
Sears, ’74, M. S. Snow, ’95, F. L. Tra- 
vis, Sp., J. C. Taussig, 93, G. T. Weit- 
zel, 94, Louis Wertheimer, ’02, C. M. 
Woodward, 60; and about 50 St. 
Louis men who failed to register. 

The meeting of the Council was held 
at 10 o’clock with Pres. F. E. Gavin, 
73, of Indianapolis, in the chair, and 
S. L. Swarts, ’88, of St. Louis, acting 
as secretary. There were present be- 
sides the officers, E. H. Pendleton, ’82, 
Cincinnati ; E. P. Williams, 95, Cen- 
tral Ohio; P. J. Eaton, ’83, Western 
Pennsylvania; R. G. Brown, ’84, Min- 
nesota; J. W. Perkins, ’82, Kansas 
City; V. H. May, ’95, Milwaukee; 
George Higginson, Jr., ’87, Chicago; 
J. H. Shirk, ’02, Indiana; J. S. Bell, 
’81, Louisville; and V. M. Porter, ’92, 
St. Louis. Application for member- 
ship was presented by the Harvard 
Club of Spokane, Wash., and that club 
was unanimously welcomed into the 
Association. At11 4. M. the reception 
committee took formal charge of the 
delegates for a tour of inspection of 
the World’s Fair grounds and build- 
ings. The trip to the grounds was 
made in private trolley cars. At the 
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grounds automobile hacks were pro- 
vided for those who cared to ride, but 
the weather was so cold that many of 
the men preferred to make the rounds 
on foot. In spite of the inclemency of 
the weather, however, all were de- 
lighted with what they saw and were 
united in the opinion that the Exposi- 
tion exceeds in size and possibilities of 
beauty any idea that they had formed 
of it. 

After the inspection of the grounds 
and buildings the party gathered at 
the Administration Building, where it 
was entertained at luncheon by the 
officials of the Exposition Company. 
President D. R. Francis presided in a 
most genial manner. His reference, 
when speaking of the work of prepar- 
ing for the Exposition, to the impor- 
tant part taken by Pres. Eliot and Prof. 
Miinsterberg in organizing the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Sciences, 
which will be held in connection with 
the Fair, was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheers. Pres. Eliot responded for the 
University. He was received by the 
delegates standing and with rousing 
Harvard cheers. His speech added to 
the enthusiasm and when he finished 
there were further cheers. Informal 
speeches were also made by Judge 
Gavin, president of the Associated 
Clubs, and Chancellor W. S. Chaplin, 
of Washington University. 

After luncheon a photograph of all 
those present was taken on the steps 
of the Administration Building. At 
2 p. M. the delegates left the World’s 
Fair grounds for the St. Louis Club, 
where the business session was to be 
held. The convention was called to 
order in the library of the St. Louis 
Club at 2.30 by Pres. F. E. Gavin, 
who expressed his gratification be- 
eause of the large attendance as evi- 
dencing the growth and widening in- 
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fluence of the Associated Clubs. He 
read letters from Pres. Roosevelt and 
Major Higginson expressing their keen 
regret that they were unable to attend 
the meeting. Major Higginson sug- 
gested that a channel of usefulness in 
which the energy of the Associated 
Clubs might be expended with great 
benefit to the University is the raising 
of the funds necessary for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a new Library 
building. The most highly appreciated 
thing in connection with this 7th meet- 
ing of the Associated Clubs was the 
presence of Pres. Eliot. It was univer- 
sally felt that the President had sig- 
nally honored the Association by tak- 
ing the long journey in mid-winter to 
bring the greetings of the University 
to her assembled sons. This feeling 
was manifested in the cordial and af- 
fectionate character of the reception 
accorded him by the delegates when- 
ever he appeared among them. Judge 
Gavin expressed this sentiment, when, in 
presenting him at the afternoon session 
he said : ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs: Somewhat more than 
33 years ago I had the privilege as a 
Harvard Freshman to listen to the in- 
augural of Pres. Charles W. Eliot, who 
at that time entered upon his active 
duties as the official head of Harvard 
College. It is to mea very great per- 
sonal pleasure that a third of a century 
later I have the opportunity as Presi- 
dent of the Associated Harvard Clubs 
to present to you Pres. Eliot of Har- 
vard University, who has not only com- 
pelled from us the highest admiration 
and respect for his ability, but who 
has also won and holds a warm place 
in our hearts. Our intellects yield to 
him admiration and respect ; our hearts 
give to him love and affection.” 

When Pres. Eliot arose to speak he 
was greeted with the long Harvard 


cheer and three times three for “ The 
President.” He said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen: You can hardly 
understand, I think you can hardly 
imagine, how great a reward a man 
receives who for many years serves 
Harvard University. It is a wholly 
undeserved reward, — it is immeasur- 
able! It is, of course, with the great- 
est delight and satisfaction that I hear 
such words as those just spoken by 
your President, and it is always, too, 
witha feeling that I wish you all knew 
how many, many men have contributed 
to the work done at Harvard Univer- 
sity during these last thirty-four years. 
Many of these men are now dead; such 
men as Goodwin and Dunbar, to speak 
of two men, both older than myself. 
No one will ever know the debt which 
I personally owe to those friends for 
advice, counsel, and constant support 
in the administration of the affairs of 
the University. About eight years ago 
there was a little celebration at Har- 
vard to commemorate the fact that I 
had been for twenty-five years its Presi- 
dent. Professor Dunbar wrote a min- 
ute for the College Faculty that he de- 
sired to have entered upon their records, 
about some things that I had done and 
been towards the Faculty. Well, there 
was one word in that minute that af- 
forded me profoundest satisfaction, and 
that word was ‘ fair.’” 

If space permitted it would be a 
pleasure to quote the President’s re- 
marks in their entirety. They summed 
up most admirably what had been done 
at the business session and were full 
of suggestions as to future possibilities 
of usefulness of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs to the University. 

Briefly summarized, the matters con- 
sidered at the business session were as 
follows : — 

(1) The reports of the secretaries 
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of the constituent clubs with reference 
to the number of memberships in the 
Harvard Union was : Chicago, 56 ; St. 
Louis, 16; Milwaukee, 7; Kansas City, 
none ; Minnesota, 4 ; Central Ohio, 3 ; 
Indiana, 1 ; Louisville, 3; Seattle, 1; 
Western Pennsylvania, 6 ; Omaha, 3 ; 
Keene, N. H., none ; Rocky Mountain 
Club, no report ; Cincinnati, no defi- 
nite report, but several memberships 
known to be held. By resolution the 
constituent clubs were instructed to 
continue their efforts to build up the 
membership of the Union, and par- 
ticularly the life memberships. 

(2) The reports with reference to 
the investigation by the constituent 
clubs to determine the percentage of 
college-trained men among the leaders 
of the various professions and of the 
successful business men of their respec- 
tive communities were very gratifying. 
Every club had given some attention 
to the investigation and the reports 
demonstrated conclusively the value 
of college training in every intellectual 
calling. By resolution the constituent 
clubs were instructed to complete the 
investigation and to report to the Secre- 
tary of the Associated Clubs, when the 
results will be tabulated and printed. 

(3) The reports of the constituent 
clubs concerning their action upon the 
matter of the extension of the fran- 
chise showed that ten clubs, viz. Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Kansas City, Omaha, 
Minnesota, Louisville, Western Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana, Seattle, and Keene, 
had voted in favor of the extension ; 
Milwaukee reported a tie vote ; and 
Central Ohio and the Rocky Mountain 
Club reported that no action had been 
taken. 

(4) It was voted to leave the ques- 
tion of the “letter ballot” for Over- 
seers on the table, where it was ordered 
at the Cincinnati meeting in 1902. 


(5) The Minnesota Harvard Club 
reported that it had received pledges 
from its members which enabled it to 
offer a scholarship of $250 a year for 
five years for the assistance or relief 
of Minnesota men at Harvard, and 
that the Club hoped to be able at the 
expiration of the five years to perma- 
nently endow a Minnesota scholar- 
ship. 

(6) By resolution the officers of 
the Associated Clubs were instructed 
to consult with the University author- 
ities as to the advisability or feasibility 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs being 
officially represented at Commence- 
ment. 

(7) The letter of H. R. Talbot, ’95, 
with reference to securing contribu- 
tions to furnish the common room of 
a proposed club house for young 
Americans residing in Manila, P. I., 
was referred to the constituent clubs 
with the indorsement of the Associated 
Clubs that it states an object worthy of 
assistance. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: A. E. Willson, 69, of 
Louisville, Ky., pres. ; J. W. Perkins, 
’82, of Kansas City, Mo., vice-pres. ; 
H. M. Landon, ’92, of Indianapolis, 
sec. and treas. 

In the evening the St. Louis Club en- 
tertained the visiting Harvard men at 
dinner at the Mercantile Club. There 
were 205 covers laid, and the dinner was 
a fitting climax to the generous hospi- 
tality which characterized the weleome 
and entertainment extended by the 
St. Louis men to the visitors through- 
out the meeting. Dr. John Green, 
president of the St. Louis Harvard 
Club, acted as toastmaster, and the 
speakers included Pres. Eliot, Samuel 
Hill, ’79, the Western member of the 
Board of Overseers, Judge F. E. 
Gavin, ’73, A. E. Willson, ’69, the new 
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president of the Associated Clubs, 
Joseph Wilby, ’75, and George Hig- 
ginson, Jr., 87, president of the Har- 
vard Club of Chicago. All rose from 
the board recharged with enthusiasm 
for Harvard and bound closer together 
in the spirit of Harvard fellowship. 
And this after all is the chief mission 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs, and 
the success of the annual gatherings 
in this direction makes the years of the 
Association’s usefulness seem never- 
ending. As one of the speakers at the 
dinner expressed it, “ Any attempt to 
define just what this Association stands 
for, or to try to prove by tangible re- 
sults what it has accomplished would 
take from it that strength and hope 
which are its life. Its chief mission 
is to endure. Its work to-day and 
always is to minister to the unseen, 
subtle, spiritual element that Prof. 
James has declared to be the true Har- 
vard, the Harvard that appeals to men 
of every variety of opinion and belief, 
draws them to her and compels them 
to plant their roots deep in her sacred 


soil.”’ 
H. McK. Landon, ’92, See. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN. 


The Club held its annual dinner at 
the Angelus, Los Angeles, on Jan. 30. 
In the absence of Pres. F. H. Rindge, 
79, the secretary, H. O. Collins, /’67, 
presided. 

The souvenir at the spread was the 
‘¢Carminum Liber,” or “ Book of Col- 
lege Songs.’’ The cover bore the Col- 
lege seal, and was decorated with hand 
paintings of the poinsettia. One page 
with the legend, “ Harvard’s Gifts to 
the Nation,” contained the portraits 
of the three graduates who have been 
Presidents of the United States,— John 
Adams, 1755, John Quincy Adams, 
1787, and Theodore Roosevelt, 1880, 
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with the quotations: “ Quique sui me- 
mores alios fecere merendo ; Eis oionos 
aristos amunesthai peri patreys.” 

In his address of welcome Mr. Col- 
lins paid a tribute to the three great 
men of Harvard whose portraits ap- 
peared in the souvenir book. 

In response to the toast, “ The Pre- 
sident,” Dr. Frank Donaldson, ’79, 
reviewed the deeds of the Rough Ri- 
ders, of which regiment he was surgeon. 

Charles Monroe, member of the 
Board of Education, said something 
about the delightful task “to teach 
the young idea how to shoot.” 

To Mr. Collins’s quotation, “It is a 
splendid sight tosee what heaven hath 
done for this delicious land,’ Roy 
Jones waxed eloquent in showing how 
nature has been assisted in the beau- 
tifying of our country homes and sea- 
side resorts. M. S. Severance told 
how to “put money in thy purse.” 
Mr. Collins quoted Shenstone: — 

** Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an Inn.”’ 

Walter Raymond, of Pasadena, re- 
sponded. C.J. Ellis, the oldest mem- 
ber present, recalled his Freshman 
year. The toastmaster almost tear- 
fully repeated the words of Touch- 
stone: ‘* Honesty coupled to beauty is 
to have honey a sauce to sugar,” and 
besought H. T. Oxnard, ’82, to say 
something about beets. This brought 
the great manufacturer to his feet 
with a eulogy of Pres. Roosevelt, and a 
stirring recountal of what the ideal of 
Harvard men should be, so that when 
they left the world it would be the 
better for their having lived. 

To the sentiment by the chair from 
Balzac, “It is not without reason, my 
dear sir, that the three black gowns, 
priest, lawyer, and doctor, are pro- 
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verbially classed together: one 
stanches the wounds of the soul, an- 
other of the purse, the third of the 
body; they represent society in its 
three chief aspects of existence, con- 
science, property, and health,” amus- 
ing responses were made by Dr. G. E. 
Abbott, of Pasadena, Russ Avery, and 
the Rev. N. A. Haskell. 

Mr. Ellis sang “ Annie Laurie” and 
“The Last Cigar,” and Mr. Holliday 
rehearsed the sad fate of Michael Roy 
and Mary Jane. 

The following were present: H. E. 
Huntington, M. R. Wilcox, Russ Avery, 
E. A. Batchelder, F. H. Beals, O. C. 
Bryant, F. B. Braden, H. O. Collins, 
Dr. Frank Donaldson, C. J. Ellis, W. 
H. Holliday, C. R. Holterhoff, C. L. 
Lawrence, Charles Monroe, H. T. Ox- 
nard, M. S. Severance, Marshall Stim- 
son, Dr. W. LeM. Wills, E. S. Wil- 
liams, and J. M. Marshall, of Los 
Angeles; Dr. G. E. Abbott, S. C. 
Clark, Walter Raymond, and H. W. 
Wadsworth, of Pasadena, and Roy 
Jones, of Santa Monica. 

Among the invited guests were the 
Rev. N. A. Haskell, of San José, Da- 
vid L. Withington, of Honolulu, and 
H. M. Gillig, of San Francisco, Ansel 
Kellogg, J. H. Brooks, and Torrey 
Everett. 

Officers for 1904 are: Pres., M. S. 
Severance; sec., H. O. Collins; treas., 
W. H. Holliday. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


At annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, held at the Harvard Union, 
Feb.6, the following officers were elect- 
ed as an executive committee : Francis 
Almy, ’79, chairman; H. M. Williams, 
85; A. J. Garceau, ’91, secretary. 

Twenty-two Secretaries were pre- 
sent and the guests were W. R. 
Thayer, 81, editor of the Harvard 
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Graduates’ Magazine, and R. S. Wal- 
lace, sec., ’04. 

Roger Ernst, ’03, gave an interest- 
ing statement of the distribution of 
the Yale Game tickets, and told how 
some of the abuses, both for this game 
and for season tickets, are to be regu- 
lated hereafter. It was an expression 
of opinion of the Association that the 
scheme adopted last fall by the gradu- 
ate manager of athletics, and the 
changes proposed by Mr. Ernst, were 
satisfactory, and met with the ap- 
proval of the Secretaries. 

The Association thought that it 
would be well to make some arrange- 
ment with the College authorities to 
provide the Class Secretaries with Col- 
lege rooms on Commencement Day 
without having to apply for the use of 
the same from the occupants thereof. 

The treasurer of the Union will be 
in a position to fill orders and take 
full charge of the Class spreads on 
Commencement Day of 25 or more 
Classes. This will not only help the 
Union very much, but will insure Class 
Secretaries of efficient services and 
excellent material. 

Dr. S. W. Driver, ’60, spoke feel- 
ingly of Francis Boott, the secretary, 
treasurer, Class committee, and only 
surviving member of the Class of 31. 
Dr. Driver read a “carmen” written 
by Mr. Boott, and sung at the inaugu- 
ration of Pres. Eliot. It was voted 
that salutations of the Association be 
sent to Mr. Boott. 

Mr. Thayer made some pertinent 
remarks about the Class Secretaries’ 
reports, the result of which was that 
it was voted that a committee be ap- 
pointed by the chairman to consult 
with Mr. Thayer, and see what could 
be done toward making the Class re- 
ports of the Secretaries uniform in 
character and in appearance. 
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I. T. Burr, Jr., ’79, spoke on the 
Stadium and the one and one-third rate 
on railroads as applied to Harvard 
graduates and their friends returning 
at Commencement time. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, See. 


INDIANA. 


The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Indiana was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Indianapolis, Nov. 18. 
It was said to be the most enjoyable 
meeting the Club ever had, nearly 40 
persons being present. The following 
officers were elected: Pres., Walter 
Kessler, ’78; vice-pres., T. R. Paxton, 
L. S. ’74; sec., S. F. Hodges, M. S. 
02; treas., H. E. Smith, ’82; exec. 
com., Hervey Bates, Jr., Sp. ’82, 
Jesse Fletcher, ’84, C. S. Davis, ’99, 
W. J. Taylor, ’99, H. C. Ingram, ’04; 
member of the Council of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, J. H. Shirk, ’02. 

Dr. E. F. Hodges, ’71, the retiring 
president, presided over the dinner, 
and in turning the Club over to his 
successor in office, made a most feel- 
ing address in which he reviewed the 
history of the Club and emphasized the 
larger field of influence which is open 
to it with the rapid increase of mem- 
bership. 

The toastmaster of the evening was 
H. McK. Landon, ’92, who called upon 
the following gentlemen for responses 
to toasts: Judge F. E. Gavin, Dr. A. 
E. Sterne, S. E. Farwell, H. E. Smith, 
R. E. Edwards, of Peru, Ind. 

The pleasure of the dinner was en- 
hanced by the singing of old and new 
Harvard songs by a double quartet 
which had been thoroughly drilled by 
H. C. Ingram, ’04. 


JAPAN. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Club of Japan was held at the Nobles’ 


Club house on Oct. 20, 1903. Nearly 
all of the members residing in Tokyo 
and Yokohama were present. Baron 
Komura, the president of the Club, 
presided; and after the transaction of 
the ordinary business, at the motion 
of Baron Kaneko, the present corps of 
officers of the Club was reélected for 
another term, viz: Pres., Baron Ju- 
taro Komura, /’77; vice-pres., J. McD. 
Gardiner, ’79, and Kanrokuro Naka- 
yama, L. S.’77; sec. and treas., Baron 
Chokichi Kikkawa, ’83; gen. com., 
Baron Kentaro Kaneko, / ’78, E. H. 
Vickers, ’93, and S. N. Isawa, d ’91. 
The annual dinner began at 7 o’clock, 
the chief guest being L. C. Griscom, 
the new Minister from the United 
States. The toastmaster was Mr. 
Gardiner. Toward the end of the din- 
ner, Baron Komura, in fitting words, 
introduced Minister Griscom, and ex- 
pressed the desire that the relations 
between the United States and Japan 
might be made closer through his ef- 
forts, and invited all the members to 
join him in drinking the health of His 
Excellency Minister Griscom. Mr. 
Griscom then rose and answering the 
President’s address said that when he 
was invited to a dinner by Mr. Taka- 
hira, the Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington, the latter assured him that, in 
Japan, the custom being different, he 
would not be called upon to make an 
after-dinner speech. But as he had 
been unexpectedly asked to speak at 
this Harvard dinner, he thought that 
Mr. Takahira ought not to have made 
such a statement without the consent 
of the President of the Harvard Club. 
Minister Griscom spoke of himself as 
a graduate of a “provincial college” 
(Pennsylvania University), and said 
that he had no right to be at sucha 
meeting, in the presence of the Har- 
vard sons, ranging from the Class of 
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74 to that of 1903. “ Harvard knows 
of the ‘provincial college,’” he said, 
“only in the way of criticism, and if 
I should try to express my own opin- 
ion about the criticism, I should not be 
allowed to remain in this room. Asa 
college graduate, therefore, I have no 
right to say anything here this even- 
ing, but my official position makes me 
feel that I ought to say a few words, 
and I feel grateful for the privilege of 
being with you. I have come with the 
desire to further the good relations 
between the two countries, and the as- 
surance I have for succeeding in my 
mission here is that the President of 
this Club, His Excellency Baron Ko- 
mura, is at the head of the diplomatic 
corps.” He concluded by saying that 
the Harvard Club could claim the 
highest respect of the people of Amer- 
ica, and proposed to drink to its pro- 
sperity and the health of Pres. Eliot. 

Tanetaro Mégata, / ’74, was next 
called upon, and he spoke of the 
American influence on the formation 
of new Japan, and, contrasting the 
condition of the country when Com- 
modore Perry landed with that of to- 
day, said that if it had not been for 
America, Japan could have never made 
such rapid progress. C.S. Griffin, ’95, 
in speaking of the activity of Pres. 
Eliot and the amount of work he is 
accomplishing by his systematic way, 
said that he used to be called by the 
students 15 years ago “Old Eliot,” 
but now he is getting younger, for 
the students say in speaking of him, 
“There goes Charlie.” B. T. Sakai, 
p ’98, and Sakurai spoke of the plea- 
sant student life of Harvard, and ex- 
pressed their deep gratitude for the 
education received there. Messrs. 
Lichfield and Schifer, who are travel- 
ing through the country, were present, 
and were introduced by the toastmas- 
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ter as “two of the naughty three.” 
They told about the Harvard Union 
and various improvements made in 
Cambridge since most of the members 
of the Club were there. Baron Kaneko, 
who was the last speaker, spoke ear- 
nestly of the influence of the Harvard 
spirit and custom upon the formation 
of character and career, and said that 
the members of the Harvard Club 
here keep up the Harvard custom, 
even of making after-dinner speeches. 
“This custom came along with the 
Western civilization, and our civiliza- 
tion came from America;” and he 
remarked, sotto voce, “ at this table, I 
say, that it came from Harvard. We 
keep here,” he continued, “the Har- 
vard spirit, and are making a constant 
effort to introduce the Western civil- 
ization. And sons of Harvard, in try- 
ing to encourage that spirit, meet as 
often as they can, and try to keep in 
touch with men of intellect.” The 
baron then, severely criticising the 
article entitled “ Yellow Peril,” pub- 
lished in a New York paper and copied 
in one of the Yokohama papers, said 
that the writer of the article greatly 
misrepresented Japan in saying that 
she will in the future form an alliance 
with China, and invading America and 
thence Europe, sweep away civilization 
from the face of the earth. “ We are 
yellow in color to be sure,” he said, 
“but our hearts and minds are with 
America, and faithful to our Alma 
Mater.” The baron earnestly hoped 
that such an erroneous idea concern- 
ing Japan will be entirely removed 
from the minds of the American peo- 
ple, and that through the efforts of the 
new Minister the two countries might 
be brought nearer together. Then the 
baron said that when the first Japan- 
ese Embassy went to Washington, he 
was greatly bored by the after-dinner 
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speeches made in the language he did 
not understand. “We are now re- 
turning the courtesy by inviting the 
new Minister from Washington to a 
dinner and boring him by after-dinner 
speeches made in his own language.” 
He also said that on that occasion Dr. 
Holmes read a poem in which he said: 
‘“*You’ll find us a well-meaning, free-spoken 
crowd, 
Good-natured enough, but a little too loud.” 
So His Excellency Minister Griscom 
finds the members of the Harvard 
Club of Japan in the same condition. 
After the dinner, all retired to an- 
other room where a general conversa- 
tion took place. That this was a very 
pleasant gathering was evidenced by 
the fact that it was nearly midnight 
before the members separated. Al- 
though the annual meeting of the Club 
is held, according to the constitution, 
generally on the third Tuesday in Oc- 
tober, the members, being anxious to 
meet as often as they can, hold other 
meetings, on an average four times a 
year. One of the most memorable 
events of the year for the Club was a 
joint meeting of the Harvard Club and 
the Yale Association of Japan. It was 
held in the Nobles’ Club house last 
spring. In the absence of Marquis 
Ito (Yale), Baron Komura presided, 
and toward the end of the dinner he 
rose and said that such a meeting 
would contribute much towards the 
promotion of the good relationship 
between the United States and Japan. 
His Excellency then asked all to join 
him in drinking the health of His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor, which was most 
heartily done. Viscount Okabe, the 
president of the Yale Association, then 
proposed the health of Pres. Roose- 
velt, which was drunk with equal en- 
thusiasm. Next Baron Komura and 
Viscount Okabe proposed the health 
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of Presidents Hadley and Eliot re- 
spectively. A. M. Knapp, Harvard 
63, acted as toastmaster and called 
upon the prominent members present. 
The key-note of the speeches was the 
greatness of the influence which the 
American education they had received 
had exercised on their career after 
coming out of college, and their deep 
gratitude to that education. 

The Harvard Club has now about 30 
members, and it is the best organized 
club of the kind in Japan. It needs a 
house of its own and hopes to have one 
some day. Any visitors from Har- 
vard will be cordially received by the 


Club here. 
Watari Kitashima. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

At the monthly meetings of the 
Club, we have had some very interest- 
ing talks. Dr. J. McG. Woodbury, 
Commissioner of Street Cleaning, de- 
scribed the work of his department. 
Prof. L. J. Johnson, ’87, described the 
construction of the Stadium, with many 
very interesting stereopticon views. 
N. M. Brigham, ’80, gave us “The 
Apache Warpath,” with striking views 
of Indian life. 

On Feb. 13, Mr. W. B. Parsons, 
Columbia ’79, chief engineer of the 
Subway, and W. H. Baldwin, Jr., ’85, 
president of the Long Island R. R., we 
expect will describe the work on the 
underground railroads being con- 
structed in this city. At the meeting 
to be held on March 12, we are look- 
ing forward to having Prof. W. M. 
Davis, s 69, talk on “The Lesson of 
the Colorado Cafion.” All Harvard 
men are welcome at these meetings, 
whether members of the Club or not. 

The new building is progressing, and 
it is now hoped will be ready for occu- 


pancy early in the fall. Probably the 
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Club house will necessarily be closed 
during the summer, when the old 
building will be welded to the new. 

On Jan. 27 the Club held its 38th 
annual dinner at Delmonico’s. The 
date was changed from February, owing 
to many men going out of town for 
Washington’s Birthday. The wisdom 
of this change was proved in that there 
were 260 men present, being a gain of 
about 30 over last year. 

Dean Hurlbut represented the Col- 
lege, and took us all back to under- 
graduate days, bringing with him as he 
did the atmosphere of Cambridge and 
the old Yard. 

Pres. N. M. Butler, of Columbia, 
spoke of what makes a college really 
great. 

Prof. A. L. Lowell, ’77, spoke of the 
danger of too much luxury at Harvard, 
and the responsibility of the College to 
correct such tendency. 

Edmund Wetmore, ’60, spoke of the 
importance of the College moving for- 
ward and keeping abreast of the 
times. 

At the speakers’ table, besides the 
men mentioned above, were G. H. Sar- 
gent, 53; Edward King, ’53; C. S. 
Fairchild, ’63, president of the Club; 
P. B. Olney, ’64; J. J. Myers, ’69; A. 
G. Fox, 69; N. S. Smith, 69; C. H. 
Russell, 72; E. J. Wendell, ’82; and 
W. T. Crocker, ’84. 

The souvenir of the dinner was a 
reproduction, in miniature, of the Sta- 
dium on Soldier’s Field. 

The singing was especially good, 
being in charge of J. B. Embick, ’91, 
our chorister. 


Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


The annual dinner of the Club was 
held at the Bellevue, Jan. 16. About 
150 men were present, the largest 
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number the Club has ever had, and the 
gathering was a most enthusiastic one. 

Charles Chauncey, ’59, president of 
the Club, presided ; Stevens Heck- 
scher, ’96, acted as toastmaster ; and 
Hon. J. T. Mitchell, ’55, was the guest 
of the evening, in honor of his recent 
advaneement to the position of chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. The other speakers were 
Pres. Eliot, H. H. Furness, 54, W. H. 
Rand, Jr., 88, C. E. Morgan, 3d, ’98, 
W. H. Conroy, [’99], and J. A. Bur- 
gess, 04, who spoke for the undergrad- 
uates. Dr. Furness’s speech is printed 
elsewhere in this number. 

Announcement was made of a fund 
of $10,000 just raised by the Club, to 
found a scholarship to be held by a boy 
from Philadelphia or vicinity. This 
scholarship will be in the hands of the 
University authorities, who will be 
guided in their award by such sug- 
gestions as the Club may make. 

The officers of the Club for the en- 
suing year are: Pres., Charles Chaun- 
cey, 59; vice-pres., Francis Rawle,’69; 
rec. sec., Frank Haseltine, ’60; sec., J. 
D. Allen, p ’97 (1420 Pine St.); treas., 
C. E. Morgan, 3d, 98 (934 Land Title 
Bldg.); with an executive committee 
composed of the following: Morris 
Earle, ’83, H. L. Clark, ’87, P. H. 
Clark, ’96, Stevens Heckscher, ’96, F. 
G. Thomson, ’97, and the officers, ex 
officio. 

J.D. Allen, p ’97, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


A regular quarterly meeting of this 
Club was held on Jan. 21. Two new 
members were elected: R. E. Ham- 
mond, s 703, and I. M. Linforth, Gr. 
Sch., ’02-03. Pres. Roosevelt was 
elected an honorary member. The 
following officers were reélected to 
serve for another year: Pres. F. H. 
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Wheelan, ’80; vice-pres., M. C. Sloss, 
90, and H. H. Sherwood, ’82; treas., 
J. S. Severance, L. S. S. 63; sec., R. 
C. Harrison, ’90. 

The number at the dinner was 24, 
among whom were the following Har- 
vard men, not members of the Club: 
J. D. Sherwood, ’83; H. K. Swinscoe, 
85; W duB. Brookings, ’95; W. T. 
Reid, Jr., 01; Junius Browne, ’03. 

The active membership of the Club 
now numbers 122, besides two honor- 
ary members. During the year 1903 
we lost by death five members: Dr. 
W. S. Whitwell, 69; G. R. Sander- 
son, / 69; Dr. W. D. Anderson, m ’64; 
Dr. C. B. Brigham, ’66; and Dr. A. F. 
Sawyer, 49. During the same period 
three new members were elected: J. 
F. Davis, ’81; Sumner Crosby, ’01; 
and W. W. Symmes, 95. S. C. Bige- 
low, L. S. ’45, a former president of 
the Club, died on Jan. 7, 1904. The 
oldest member of the Club by seni- 
ority of Classes is Horace Davis, ’49, 
who is also one of the few surviving 
charter members. 

The following deaths among the 
members of the Club have not hereto- 
fore been noted in the Harvard Grad- 
uates’ Magazine: Hugh Tevis, [84], 
died in Japan, June 6, 1901, and W. 
C. Little, [’57], died at Oakland, Cal., 
Jan. 14,1902. On Nov. 3, 1903, M. 
G. Cobb, ’43, a former member of the 
Club, died in San Francisco. 

During the year 1902 the following 
new members were elected: G. T. 
Lapsley, ’93; G. R. Noyes, 94; R. W. 
Harrison, 95; F. M. Parcells, 7 ’95; 
W. H. Gorrill, /’99; Dr. S. E. Sim- 
mons, m’99; J. L. Lilienthal, [’01]; M. 
E. Griffin, Sp. 95-96; A. G. McAdie, 
p ’85; H. H. Brown, Ph. D.,’00; E. K. 
Putnam, Gr. Sch. ’98-00; C. H. Rie- 
ber, Gr. Sch. 98-00; B. I. Wheeler, 
h ’00, President of the University of 


California; D. S. Jordan, President of 
the Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity; Prof. H. K. Schilling. 

A. G. Fisk, 194, has recently been 
appointed postmaster of San Francis- 
co; J. M. Seawell, 55, J. M. Troutt, 
°71, and M. C. Sloss, ’90, are judges of 
the superior court of the city and 
county of San Francisco; and A.Comte, 
Jr., 63, and H. U. Brandenstein, ’90, 
are members of the board of super- 
visors. C. M. Belshaw, ’83, is a mem- 
ber of the state senate. 

Richard C. Harrison, ’90, Sec. 


8T. LOUIS. 


The last meeting of our Club is be- 
lieved to have been the most success- 
ful held. The record in attendance 
was broken, there being present about 
90 visiting delegates. In attendance, 
in interest, in spirit, indeed in every 
way, the meeting was glorious. The 
morning was taken up in assembling 
at the Missouri Athletic Club between 
the hours of nine and eleven, when a 
trip was made to the Exposition 
Grounds and about an hour and a half 
given to the World’s Fair buildings. 
We were then entertained at luncheon 
by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
Company, short talks being made 
there by Pres. D. R. Francis for the 
Exposition Co., by Pres. Eliot, by 
Judge Gavin in behalf of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, and by Chancellor Chaplin 
in behalf of Washington University. 
The occasion was most interesting and 
Pres. Eliot gave a very happy talk on 
the usefulness of the coming Exposi- 
tion in demonstrating the part played 
by “ mechanical power” in the affairs 
of to-day. We then adjourned to the 
steps of the Administration Building 
where a photograph was taken (a copy 
of which will be sent to each of the vis- 
itors), and then went to the St. Louis 
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Club where the convention was held. 
The reports submitted by the various 
constituent clubs showing membership 
of the Harvard Union were very disap- 
pointing, in that they showed a com- 
paratively small number of new mem- 
bers. The Associated Clubs, however, 
proposed that in the coming year a 
great change will take place and that 
the Harvard Union will be the first 
matter of regular business to be taken 
up at each annual meeting, it being 
purposed that every member of every 
constituent club to be in good stand- 
ing must be a member of the Harvard 
Union. 

The reports of the various clubs on 
the investigation desired by Pres. 
Eliot on the value of a college training 
to the business man proved most in- 
teresting. The reports were them- 
selves informal and are to be sub- 
mitted in better shape, when they will 
go into the annual report. Pres. Eliot 
seemed delighted with this work done 
by the Associated Harvard Clubs. 
The matter of the letter ballot for 
Overseers was tabled; the feeling gen- 
erally is that the question is one on 
which the Associated Harvard Clubs 
do not care to take formal action. 
The matter has been at the two pre- 
ceding conventions vigorously dis- 
cussed and it would seem that that dis- 
cussion fulfilled all that the clubs 
themselves should do in this matter, 
the general sentiment being that we 
were glad to let this matter rest en- 
tirely in the hands of the authorities 
at Cambridge. 

The dinner in the evening was most 
enjoyable. It was a simple affair but 
there never was better spirit and richer 
enthusiasm. Dr. John Green, 755, 
presided as toastmaster. Speeches 
were made by Pres. Eliot ; Judge F. E. 
Gavin, ’73, of Indianapolis; A. E. 
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Willson, ’69, of Louisville, Ky.; Joseph 
Wilby, ’75, of Cincinnati; and George 
Higginson, Jr., ’87, of Chicago. The 
Cincinnati Harvard Club presented 
to the St. Louis Harvard Club a beau- 
tiful Loving Cup made by the Rook- 
wood Pottery of Cincinnati. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
are: A. E. Willson, ’69, of Louisville, 
Ky., pres.; J. W. Perkins, ’82, of 
Kansas City, vice-pres.; H. McK. 
Landon, ’92, of Indianapolis, sec. and 
treas. 


S. L. Swarts, ’88. 


URBANA AND CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


The first annual dinner of the Har- 
vard Club of the University of Illinois 
was held at the Beardsley Hotel, 
Champaign, Nov. 21, 1903. Besides 
the members of the Club, other Har- 
vard graduates living in the vicinity 
were asked to take part, and five Yale 
and Princeton men of the [Illinois 
Faculty were present as guests of the 
Club. Mr. L. Pillsbury, ’63, presided 
and talked in an interesting way about 
Harvard life in the sixties. Brief im- 
promptu speeches were made by other 
members of the Club and by repre- 
sentatives of Yale and Princeton. One 
member of the Club further con- 
tributed to the gayety of the occasion 
by the singing of Mrs. Cragin’s Daugh- 


ter. 
E. B. Greene, ’90, See. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on Jan. 6. The following nomi- 
nating committee was appointed: J.W. 
Holcombe, W. D. Davidge, and F. von 

sriesen. The committee on the ban- 
quet, which is to take place on Feb. 3, 
consists of H. W. Wiley, Percival 
Hall, F. von Briesen, Truman Abbe, 
and J. W. Davidge. A vote of thanks 
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was extended to the social committee, 
which has had charge of the informal 
social gatherings of the Club, and it 
was voted that the same committee be 
continued for the ensuing year. 

John Washington Davidge, ’02, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 

On Dee. 3, at a meeting held in 
Worcester, about 50 graduates of the 
University were present to organize 
a Worcester Harvard Club. The fol- 
lowing officers were then elected : 
Pres., Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46 ; vice- 
presidents, Stephen Salisbury, ’56, and 
C. A. Chase, ’55; sec. and treas., S. H. 
Longley, 94; members of the execu- 
tive committee, A. G. Bullock, ’68, 
Dr. Leonard Wheeler, ’66, S. S. Green, 
68, W. L. Jennings, ’89, and R. Wash- 
burn, 94. Some time this winter the 
Club will hold a dinner and a consti- 
tution will be then adopted and the list 
of charter members will be closed. All 
Worcester men who hold a Harvard 
degree will be eligible for membership 
and all men who have been connected 
with the University for one year will 
be eligible by a vote of the executive 
committee. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 
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1835. 
C. H. Parker, Sec. 
47 Tremont St., Boston. 

William Ingalls died at the Boston 
City Hospital, Dec. 1, 1903. He was 
born Jan. 12, 1813, and lived, until 
he entered Harvard College, at 6 
School St., Boston. Of English de- 
scent, the son of William Ingalls, a 
distinguished surgeon of Boston who 
was himself a graduate from Harvard 
in 1790, he entered the College in the 
Class of 1835 and at his death was one 
of the oldest living graduates. After 
studying medicine with his father, and 
at the Chelsea Marine Hospital he 
practiced in Boston, and at Laurel Hill, 
La.; he was then appointed surgeon to 
the Chelsea Marine Hospital, but at the 
outbreak of the civil war was made 
surgeon of the 5th Mass. Vols. He 
was advanced to brigade-surgeon to 
the artillery force commanded by Gen. 
Tidball and was mustered out with an 
honorable record June 2, 1865. He 
resumed his medical practice in Boston, 
retiring in 1887. He lived in Roxbury 
until his death. For 15 years from 
1870 he was one of the staff of visiting 
surgeons of the Boston City Hospital, 
and later consulting surgeon, as well 
as surgeon to the Children’s Hospital 
when it first opened. Dr. Ingalls was 
one of the first American surgeons to 
perform nephrolithotomy. He was 
married in 1840 to Miss Julia Davis of 
Roxbury. 


1839. 
Tue Rev. E. E. HALg, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

The Rey. E. E. Hale, pastor of the 
South Congregational church of Boston 
for nearly half a century, has been 
chaplain of the U. S. Senate since 
Jan. 1. 








466 News from 
1841. 
J.S. Keyss, Sec. 
Concord. 


Col. T. W. Higginson, the youngest 
member of his Class, celebrated his 
80th birthday, Dec. 22,1903. He was 
in good health and received many 
valuable gifts from his friends, and 
from some of the many organizations 
with which he is connected. His home 
was beautifully decorated with flowers 
and evergreens, and there he wel- 
comed warmly the friends who called 
to offer their congratulations. Of his 
classmates the Secretary and Chaplain, 
the Rev. W. G. Babcock, paid their 
respects in person, and two others of 
the Class from their distant homes 
sent letters expressing their regards 
for their life-long friend. The Colonel 
has some new literary work on hand, 
and seems enthusiastic about complet- 
ing it. That he may have many re- 
turns of this pleasant occasion of four- 
score and more birthdays is much to 


be desired. 


1843. 


Tue Rev. F. C. WritraMs, Sec. 
Walnut St., Brookline. 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick died on 
Dec. 26, 1903,in Rome. He was born 
in Stockbridge, Mass., Aug. 16, 1824, 
was graduated from College in the 
Class of 1843, then went to New York 
city and was admitted to the bar. He 
was an unusually good speaker, and 
threw himself with boyish interest and 
enthusiasm into his cases; he prepared 
his trial briefs with great care, and his 
attractive manner, honest conviction, 
and ready speech made him an un- 
usually good trial lawyer. Mr. Sedg- 
wick became a member of the Cen- 
tury Association in 1854, and was a 
charter member of the Bar Associa- 
tion, which he joined in 1869. Daur- 
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ing the civil war he was Republican in 
politics, and was one of the early mem- 
bers of the Union League Club. He 
was also a member of the University 
Club. He became aCleveland Demo- 
erat. After his retirement from the 
bar, he lived in his grandfather’s house 
in Stockbridge, and took great interest 
in the little village. Mr. Sedgwick was 
married in 1857 to his cousin, Henrietta 
Ellery, great-granddaughter of Wil- 
liam Ellery, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, by whom 
he had one daughter, Jane Minot, and 
four sons —the Rev. Theodore Sedg- 
wick of St. Paul, Henry D., Jr., 
Ellery and Alexander Sedgwick. — 
Gen. Moses Gill Cobb, a pioneer law- 
yer of California, died at the Lane 
Hospital, San Francisco, Nov. 3, 1903. 
His death was indirectly due to inju- 
ries resulting from a fall several 
months ago. He was born in Prince- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 24, 1820, graduated 
from Harvard College and engaged in 
the practice of law in Boston. When 
the civil war broke out he organized 
a company known as Cobb’s Artillery 
Corps, paying for their equipment out 
of his private means. He himself 
served in the war, and in the late six- 
ties went to California, becoming 
prominently identified with the lead- 
ers of his profession. A widow, Mrs. 
Sophia Cobb, a son, Harry Cobb, and 
a grandson, Francis Harold Cobb, sur- 
vive him.—John William Kingman 
died at Cedar Falls, Ia., Dec. 17, 1903; 
he was born Jan. 1, 1821, at Barring- 
ton, N.H. After graduating from Har- 
vard he entered the law office of Dan- 
iel Webster, afterwards practicing in 
Dover, N. H. In the civil war he 
became colonel of the 15th N. H. Vols., 
and after the war was made associate 
justice of the supreme court of Wy- 
oming Territory, where he was active 
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in obtaining the full enfranchisement 
of women. Later in life he was en- 
gaged in manufacturing in Iowa. 


1844. 


H. A. Jounson, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

The surviving members of the Class 
are so few now (only 11) and some of 
these so uncertain of address, that it 
would be a great convenience if any 
one of them, without further request, 
would communicate with me as to any 
new matter of Class interest coming 
to his knowledge. 


1849. 
T. K. Lorurop, Sec. 


27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

Albert Franklin Sawyer, who died 
at San Diego, Cal., Sept. 29, 1903, was 
born in Medford, Aug. 9, 1827, at- 
tended the public schools of that town 
and the private school of Mr. Day, en- 
tered Harvard College in 1845 and 
graduated in 1849. On leaving col- 
lege he began at once the study of 
medicine in the Harvard Medical 
School, graduating from there in 1852. 
Directly after receiving his doctor’s 
diploma he went round the Horn to 
San Francisco, where he established 
himself in practice and soon became 
one of the leading physicians and sur- 
geons in California, having a large and 
lucrative practice and a reputation ex- 
tending beyond the borders of that 
state. He traveled somewhat abroad, 
and during the Franco-Prussian War, 
in 1870, he saw the horrors of the bat- 
tlefield and participated in the sur- 
geons’ work there. He was married 
three times, — first to Hannah Peck 
of Medford, to whom he was engaged 
before his original departure for Cali- 
fornia, and who went out to him and 
was married there April 2, 1854, about 
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a year after his settlement. She died 
six months after their marriage, and 
her death was a blow to Dr. Sawyer, 
from which he never thoroughly re- 
covered. His second wife was Eliza- 
beth LaRoche, of French extraction, 
and upon her death in 1889 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Hurlburt. By his second 
wife he had one daughter, and by his 
third wife, two sons, who with their 
mother and his daughter by his second 
marriage survive him. Shortly after 
his third marriage he settled for a 
time in New York, and left there with 
the expectation of establishing a sani- 
tarium at San Antonio, Tex., but in 
this he was unsuccessful and returned 
to San Francisco. His health began 
to fail some years ago and about 1896 
he moved to San Diego, hoping for 
some improvement from the change, 
but he was disappointed and he failed 
gradually until his death. 


1851. 
H. W. Haynes, Sec. 
239 Beacon St., Boston. 

The members of the Rockingham 
Bar held, in October, 1903, a memorial 
meeting in the Superior Court room at 
Portsmouth, N. H., in honor of the 
late J. W. Towle, the oldest practicing 
lawyer in Rockingham County.— 
George David Noyes, who died at 
Brookline, Jan. 1, 1904, was born at 
Brookfield, June 3, 1831, the son of 
George Rapall Noyes, ’18, and Eliz- 
abeth Wheeler Buttrick, a grand- 
daughter of Major John Buttrick, of 
Concord, After graduating from Har- 
vard in 1851, Mr. Noyes studied first 
in the Medical School and then in 
the Law School, graduating from the 
latter in 1854. For a time he prac- 
ticed law in Chicago, but returned to 
Boston, giving especial attention to 
patents. He was married June 19, 
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1872, to Susan Prescott Wright, who, 
with two daughters, Elizabeth Pres- 
cott and Emma Buttrick, survives him. 
— At the last meeting of the trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund, Dr. 
S. A. Green was chosen General Agent 
of the Board in the place of the late 
Dr. J. L. M. Curry, / 45; and was 
also reélected Secretary of the Board, 
which position he has held for more 
than 20 years. Dr. Green had previ- 
ously served as General Agent for 
three years, 1885-88, while Dr. Curry 
was Minister to Spain. 


1852. 
H. G. Denny, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Ambassador J. H. Choate has ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Associated 
Societies of Edinburgh University in 
succession to Gen. Lord Wolseley. 
— Prof. W. R. Ware’s permanent ad- 
dress is Milton, Mass. 


1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon 8t., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
given at the Union Club, Jan. 23, 1904. 
Fifteen members, including Pres. 
Eliot, attended. — Henry Stedman 
Nourse died suddenly Nov. 14, 1903, 
at his home in South Lancaster. He 
was born April 9, 1831, in Lancaster, 
the son of Stedmanand Patty Howard 
Nourse. During the civil war he 
served in the 55th Illinois Infantry, 
being promoted from private to major. 
For several years he was connected 
with the Bessemer Steel Works, of 
Steelton, Pa., as constructional engi- 
neer and superintendent. He served in 
both the Massachusetts House and Sen- 
ate and in addition to his public work 
on school and library boards, wrote 
upon the history of his town and state 
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and other topics. Among his publica- 
tions are “ The Story of the 55th Re- 
giment of Illinois Infantry,” “The 
Military Annals of Lancaster,” and 
“The Hoar Family in America.” He 
was a member of the Mass. Histor- 
ical Society. He married, Sept. 12, 
1870, Mrs. Mary B. Thurston, by 
whom he had one son. 


1855. 
E. H. Axssor, Sec. 
1 Follen St., Cambridge. 

Prof. J. K. Hosmer, in presenting 
his final report as librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, sum- 
marizes as follows his literary work 
during his 12 years’ service: “In 
1894 I published a novel, ‘How Thank- 
ful was Bewitched,’ the purpose of 
which was historical, the design being 
to present the life of 200 years ago, as 
it went forward in New France and 
New England. In 1896 appeared the 
‘Life of Thomas Hutchinson,’ royal 
governor of the province of Massachu- 
setts Bay, who laid down his office in 
1774, so far as I know the first respect- 
ful biography of any political figure 
who, in our revolutionary days, took 
the ground that the English-speaking 
world ought not to be divided, and 
that with a little patience a redress of 
grievances might come which would 
prevent the Anglo-Saxon schism. In 
1898 the editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
wrote me that James Bryce had con- 
tributed a paper on American con- 
ditions which he wished to print in 
connection with an article by some 
American writer on some similar 
theme. This article I was invited to 
furnish, my papers bearing the title 
‘The American Evolution — Depend- 
ence, Independence, Interdependence.’ 
In 1901 appeared ‘ A Short History of 
the Mississippi Valley,’ an effort to 
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compress into brief and readable shape 
a very large story; and in 1902 a 
‘History of the Louisiana Purchase,’ 
in which is given a somewhat unusual 
view of that transaction. In 1902 also 
I supervised and furnished an in- 
troduction for a handsome edition of 
the ‘ Expedition of Lewis and Clark.’ 
A year or so since I was invited by 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart of Har- 
vard University to be one of a com- 
pany of writers in the production of 
an extensive work in 25 volumes to 
be called the ‘American Nation.’ I 
accepted, receiving as my part of the 
work the volumes relating to the civil 
war. ... Besides these more con- 
siderable labors, I have also sent arti- 
cles to the New York Nation, to the 
World To-Day, and to other period- 
icals, and have contributed a number 
of critical papers to the ‘ Literature of 
American History,’ a compilation of 
appraisals of books in that field issued 
by the American Library Association. 
This list of undertakings may perhaps 
stand appropriately in your records.” 
On Jan. 29, his 70th birthday, 150 
prominent citizens of Minneapolis gave 
Dr. Hosmer a banquet at the Nicollet 
Hotel. 
1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

J. D. Long has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mass. Total Abstinence 
Society. — In December, C. V. Mapes, 
the author of “ Capt. Barrington,” de- 
livered an informal address before the 
students at Harvard College on “The 
Modern Drama.” — Joseph Lewis 
Stackpole, a prominent lawyer of Bos- 
ton and a veteran of the civil war, died 
Jan. 2, 1904, of pneumonia, at his home. 
The son of Joseph Lewis Stackpole, 
24, he was born March 20, 1838, was 
graduated from Harvard in 1857, and 
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commenced the study of law in the 
office of F. C. Loring. In 1858 he en- 
tered the Harvard Law School, gradu- 
ating in 1859. He then entered the 
office of J. G. Abbott and in 1860 
gained admission to the Suffolk bar 
and opened an office for himself. In 
the summer of 1861 he was commis- 
sioned as captain in the 24th Mass. 
Vols. In January, 1863, Capt. Stack- 
pole was appointed a judge advocate 
by Gen. Foster and in July of the 
same year the President commissioned 
him major and judge advocate. Other 
appointments followed,and when Rich- 
mond was taken, Major Stackpole-en- 
tered and occupied the house of Sec- 
retary Trenholm of the Confederate 
treasury department. On _ leaving 
Richmond, he returned to Boston and 
resumed the practice of law. On 
March 13, 1865, he was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel for meritorious ser- 
vice in conducting the prosecutions of 
the department with skill, faithful- 
ness, and integrity. Colonel Stack- 
pole has served as trustee of many 
large estates and for a long time was 
counsel for the Mexican Central R. R. 
Co., was a director of the New Eng- 
land Trust Co., Northern Pacific R. R. 
and Marquette and the Houghton and 
Ontonagon R. R. He was a member 
of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, the Military Historical Society 
of Massachusetts, the Somerset, Ex- 
change, and Country Clubs, the East- 
ern, Beverly, and New Bedford Yacht 
Clubs, and of R. A. Pierce Post 190 of 
New Bedford. In March, 1863, Mr. 
Stackpole married Martha Watson 
Parsons of Cambridge, who, with two 
daughters and a son, J. L. Stackpole, 
95, survives him. — Dr. F. H. Brown 
is preparing the General Biographical 
Catalogue of the Harvard Medical 
School, following somewhat the style 
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of the Law, Divinity, Scientific, and 
Dental Schools and similar produc- 
tions in other universities. — A por- 
trait of J. D. Long, by Ipsen, will soon 
be placed in the building of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, a gift from 
a few friends to that society of which 
he was at one time president. 


1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
70 Kilby St., Boston. 

Dr. H. P. Walcott, has been again 
elected president of the Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society. — W. F. Milton has 
been in New York during the win- 
ter, at 500 Madison Ave. — Winslow 
Warren spoke to the Society of May- 
flower Descendants at the Hotel Ven- 
dome in Boston, Jan. 28, on ‘‘ The 
Cheerful Side of the Pilgrim’s Charac- 
ter.” —The Rev. C. A. Allen pre- 
sided at the services held in November 
last, in the Unitarian Church of 
Chelmsford, in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the ordination of 
the Rev. Wilkes Allen to the pastor- 
ate of that church. Mr. Allen is a 
grandson of the early minister. 


1859. 
C. J. Wuire, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Charles Waldsmith Horne died sud- 
denly in Paris, France, Nov. 9, 1903. 
He was born in Cincinnati, O., March 
24, 1838, his parents being Daniel H. 
and Catharine (Waldsmith) Horne. 
He was fitted for college by E. S. 
Brooks of Cincinnati. In that city he 
married Miss Sedam, in 1866. He 
has had no special occupation, and no 
permanent residence. Because of his 
wife’s delicate health they moved 
about from place to place, in this 
country and in Europe. In recent 
years his address has been at a bank- 
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er’s, in Paris. Mrs. Horne survives 
him. 
1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec. 
Farwell Pl., Boston. 

A. M. Knapp writes: “ Nothing 
has happened to me for the last two 
years except a ‘demnition grind’ 
as editor and proprietor of the only 
American journal of the Far East, 
namely, the Japan Daily Advertiser. 
I have left the paper in charge of my 
son and from the issues that have 
reached me, have come to the conclu- 
sion that there is something in absent 
treatment after all. Present address 
is 120 D Bluff, Yokohama.” 


1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court St., Boston. 

William Henry Ker, who died at 
Natchez, Miss., Nov. 23, 1902, was 
born near Natchez, Jan. 16, 1841, the 
youngest son of Dr. John and Mary 
K. Ker, and was prepared for Harvard 
at private schools near his home. He 
achieved College fame as an oarsman, 
rowing on the Sophomore Crew, and 
afterwards in the University boat. 
He was a favorite at Cambridge in all 
phases of College life, for he had a 
frank and brave disposition. Ker and 
Labouisse of ’62, and Eustis of ’60, all 
from the banks of the lower Missis- 
sippi, were leaders in the College so- 
cial life. When the civil war came, 
Ker, feeling that his life belonged to 
his state more than to the country, 
in the middle of his Junior year offered 
his services to the state of Missis- 
sippi. He enlisted in June, 1861, in 
the Adams Troop of cavalry, which, as 
part of the Jefferson Davis Legion, 
shared in all the campaigns of the 
Army of Northern Virginia except the 
last, when the command was attached 
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to Gen. Joseph Johnston’s army op- 
posing Sherman’s march through the 
Carolinas. On May 1, 1865, Ker sur- 
rendered with his company at Greens- 
boro, N.C. Fora dozen years after 
the war, he was occupied in planting 
in Louisiana and farming in Missis- 
sippi. In 1871 he married Miss Jose- 
phine Chamberlain, daughter of the 
late Dr. Charles T. Chamberlain, an 
eminent physician of Natchez. In 1877 
he drifted into what proved to be his 
real life-work of teaching. He was 
appointed County Superintendent of 
Education for Claiborne County, Miss., 
in January, 1877, and held that office 
till 1889, when he resigned to be- 
come the principal of the Natchez In- 
stitute, a school of high repute, founded 
in 1845, where many of the best peo- 
ple of the community had been trained. 
There he worked to the end, and was 
regarded as one of the leading edu- 
eators of the state. Many fruitless 
attempts had been made by Ker’s 
former classmates to renew friendly 
relations with him after the war, but 
they received no response until late in 
the nineties, when he wrote back a let- 
ter, in which he said, among other 
things, that if he had had a degree 
from Harvard College he could have 
obtained a professorship in a Southern 
university. This induced his friends 
to make such representations as they 
fairly could regarding his useful life 
as an educator; and the College au- 
thorities, in view of his record, gave 
him his bachelor’s degree out of course. 
Before he could receive it, he was 
struck down by paralysis. His class- 
mates tried to make his last days en- 
durable; but he was powerless then to 
express his gratitude. In his stead 
his devoted wife let his old classmates 
know that they had won him back 
from the war’s estrangement. The 
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memorial which the Class of ’62 put 
on record last Commencement was 
filled with the one thought that he had 
tried to do his duty as he understood 
it, and that he must always be remem- 
bered as a brave man, who followed 
his own conscience and thereby did 
honor to his friends and added dignity 
to the College. — James Green, ’62.— — 
John Read has been reélected a vice- 
president of the Republican Club of 
Mass. — C. F. Folsom is president of 
the Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion. — Nathaniel Faxon, a temporary 
member, died at Conway, N. H., Oct. 
27, 1903. 
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1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

H. W. Poor, whose library is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important 
book-collections in the United States, 
has recently printed, for private cir- 
culation among his friends, a cata- 
logue of the Valentin A. Blacque Li- 
brary, which he secured some time 
ago. The Blacque collection, though 
it contained a limited number of books, 
was so remarkable for its quality that 
it cost its present owner $25,000. 
Chief among its treasures is Jarry’s 
“Office de la Vierge Marie,” written 
on 336 pages of vellum, the crowned 
initials of Anne of Austria appearing 
in a garland of flowers at the head of 
the office, being repeated five times 
throughout the manuscript. This vol- 
ume, one of the masterpieces of Nich- 
olas Jarry, the caligrapher of Louis 
XIII and of Louis XIV, containing 
his signature, is ennobled by a splendid 
mosaic binding by George Trautz, blue 
levant morocco, inlaid on the sides and 
back with ivory and rose, and richly 
gilt with pointille tooling, the doublure 
being of white vellum tooled with 
cherubs’ heads at the corners, while in 
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the centre is the name of Marie within 
anaureole. The edges are gilt gauffred 
and painted in rose, blue, and white. 
The binding was regarded by Trautz 
as one of the finest of his achievements 
in mosaic. 


1866. 


C. E. Stratton, Sec. 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 

On Dec.5 Moorfield Storey delivered 
before the Massachusetts Reform Club 
an address on “The Recognition of 
Panama,” which has been printed. 


1869. 


T. P. Beat, Sec. 
101 Sears Building, Boston. 

J. J. Myers is one of the executors 
of the will of Gordon McKay. — On 
Dec. 12, 1903, A. G. Fox gave a dinner 
to the Class at the University Club, 
New York city ; 43 men were present 
and one of the pleasantest reunionsever 
held is reported. — The Rev. Frederic 
Palmer was one of the speakers at the 
4th Interdenominational Conference 
on the Gospel of John held at Provi- 
dence, R. I., in January. — In his an- 
nual report Pres. Eliot says that as a 
teacher the late Prof. H. B. Hill “ in- 
culcated accurate thinking, thorough- 
ness in work, and enthusiastic industry. 
As an investigator he exacted of him- 
self and of all his assistants perfect 
candor, a demonstrated accuracy, and 
a high degree of finish. His publica- 
tions always had these fine qualities, 
and on them rests his firm and wide 
reputation as achemist. As an admin- 
istrative officer he displayed decided 
capacity for business, inventive power 
in contriving new facilities for the stu- 
dents who thronged Boylston Hall, and 
a gift for inspiring others with some- 
thing of his own devotion. Although 
he was a scientific specialist in every 
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sense, he was not a narrow student, but 
a man of varied interests, and of seri- 
ous attainments in music and litera- 
ture as well as in science. He was 
modest and retiring, yet resolute and 
brave for the truth.” 


1870. 
T. B. Ticxnor, Sec. 
18 Highland St., Cambridge. 
S. S. Smith is president of the trus- 
tees of the Phillips Exeter Academy. 


1871. 
A. M. Barnss, Sec. 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Bishop Wm. Lawrence is president 
of the New England department of the 
Church Temperance Society. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Rev. J. C. Brooks celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as rector of Christ 
Church, Springfield, on Dec. 16, 1903. 
The Rev. F. W. Tomkins was among 
the number who attended, and among 
other memorials of the occasion was a 
silver salver sent Mr. Brooks by class- 
mates. — Alanson Tucker has moved 
to 87 Milk St., Room 44, Boston. 


1873. 
A. L. Wark, Sec. 
Milton. 

The annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service Commissioners, 
closes with a eulogy on the late chair- 
man of the board, Charles Theodore 
Russell. — The Rev. J. S. Swaim, of 
New Bedford, is associate editor of 
The Watchman, a Baptist publication 
of Boston. 

1874. 
G. P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 
W. T. Piper was chosen a member 
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of the Cambridge School Committee on 
the Non-Partisan ticket at the recent 
city election. — F. B. Flanders has re- 
signed the secretaryship of the Law- 
rence Medical Club, which he had held 
for 22 years. 
1875. 
W. A. REEp, Sec. 
Brockton. 

C. R. Johnson has been reélected 
chairman of the School Committee 
of Worcester. 


1876. 


J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
40 Water St., Boston. 

George Walton Green died at 
Springfield, on Dec. 13, 1903. He was 
born in New York city, May 9, 1854, 
the son of Dr. Horace and Harriet 
Sheldon Douglass Green. His father 
was a noted physician, the son of a 
soldier in the Continental Army, who 
fought at Bunker Hill. Mr. Green 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. In college he took good 
rank as a scholar, and he was promi- 
nent in social, literary, and athletic 
life. He rowed on his Class crew 
and competed in the first intercolle- 
giate track athletics at Saratoga, in 
1874. He was one of the founders of 
the Harvard Athletic Association. He 
studied law at Columbia and was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1878. 
He was for some years counsel for the 
Civil Service Association, and he was 
attorney for the Bar Association in its 
fight against the Field Code. He was 
also secretary of the American Copy- 
right League and took an active part 
in the work of agitation for the pas- 
sage of the U. S. statute permitting 
the copyright of works by foreign au- 
thors. He was an able lawyer and 
advocate, and was at the threshold of 
still greater success when he was 
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stricken with illness three years ago. 
He took an active part in politics, be- 
ginning in the “Mugwump” move- 
ment in 1884. In 1894 he was a 
candidate for Congress on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Later Mayor Strong 
appointed him an Aqueduct Commis- 
sioner. He was a frequent contributor 
to the Nation, Harper’s Weekly, and 
other periodicals. His literary style 
was finished, lucid, and logical. He 
took a deep interest in Harvard and 
for many years he attended all the 
matches with Yale, writing the excel- 
lent reports of the boat races which 
appeared in the Nation and the New 
York Evening Post. He married, on 
Sept. 30, 1880, Harriet Brodhead At- 
water of Springfield, and she, with 
two sons, one of whom is at Harvard, 
survives him. 


1877. 


J. F. Tyrer, Sec. 
1038 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


Augustus Clifford Tower, born in 
Cambridge, July 3, 1853, the son of 
William A. and Julia Davis Tower, 
died at his summer home at Lawrence, 
L. I., Dec. 28, 1903. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1877 and then went 
into business with the New York 
banking house of Edward Sweet & 
Co., where he remained as clerk and 
later as a partner for 15 years. He 
then returned to Boston, where he 
joined his father’s firm of Tower, Gid- 
dings & Co., continuing as a partner 
there for about two years. In 1895, 
in connection with A. M. Sherwood 
of New York he formed the firm of 
Tower & Sherwood, bankers and bro- 
kers, 10 Wall St. Mr. Tower was a 
member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and of the Union, University, 
and Racquet Clubs of New York. He 
was married, June 7, 1883, at Ge- 
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neva, Switzerland, to Louise Greble 
Greer of Philadelphia, who survives 
him. — Prof. A. L. Lowell was among 
the speakers at the New York Har- 
vard Club dinner, Jan. 27.—H. R. 
Bailey is secretary of the Mass. Board 
of Bar Examiners. — S. N. Cutler is 
a member from Somerville of the 
Mass. House of Representatives. — 
N. H. Harriman has left the religious 
association to which he was attached 
at Shiloh, Me., and is now living in 
Roxbury. — Ripley Hitchcock, for 
many years a literary adviser for D. 
Appleton & Co., is now vice-president 
of the publishing house of A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


1878. 


J.C. Wuitney, Sec. 
944 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 

W. K. Blodgett was elected alder- 
man on the Non-Partisan ticket in the 
December election in Cambridge. — 
At the first annual meeting of the 
Mathematical Teachers in New Eng- 
land, E. H. Nichols was elected pre- 
sident.—On Feb. 1, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, publishers, New York city, 
was incorporated, and E. W. Morse 
became the secretary and one of the 
five directors. 


1879. 
Francis Aimy, Sec. 
427 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

F. A. Houston, formerly general 
counsel of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., was made 
general manager on Jan. 1.— W. M. 
Richardson is president of the Cam- 
bridge Club. — Pres. W. DeW. Hyde, 
of Bowdoin College, recently delivered 
a course of lectures on “Types of 
Personality,” before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. — Henry 
Baily was Democratic candidate for 
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mayor in Newton. — Richard Heard is 
manager of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra, Washington, D. C. — W. 
B. Thomas is vice-president of the 
American Sugar Refining Co. — The 
Secretary would like the present ad- 
dresses of George F. Cook, Dr. Frank 
Donaldson, the Rev. Charles J. Mason, 
Herbert Tappan, John Vaughn, and 
Charles H. Whiting.— Prof. F. W. 
Taussig is president of the American 
Economie Association. 


1880. 
JoHN Woopsoury, Sec. 
14 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

The Rev. Bradley Gilman has gone 
abroad for six months to complete 
some literary work. On his return he 
hopes to be settled in a parish in the 
neighborhood of Boston. — Frederic 
Almy has been elected dean (presi- 
dent) of the Saturn Club, Buffalo. — 
“ Who’s Who,” edition of 1904, gives 
sketches of the following 19 members 
of the Class of 1880: Frederic Almy, 
W. S. Andrews, Robert Bacon, Mor- 
ton Barrows, H. P. Bissell, H. L. 
Bond, Jr., F. O. Carpenter, Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr., A. W. Eaton, H. N. 
Fowler, James Geddes, Jr., Bradley 
Gilman, A. B. Hart, G. A. Hibbard, 
W. H. Hills, L. E. Opdycke, Josiah 
Quincy, Theodore Roosevelt, S. M. 
Whitcomb. 


1881. 


Dr. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

The Committee on Class Memorial 
has accepted the design of Mr. A. W. 
Longfellow, Jr., for a gate and fence 
in front of the Phillips Brooks House. 
Plans will soon be submitted to the 
Class and subscriptions called for. — 
W. A. Lamson delivered an address 
on Oct. 10, 1903, before the Carolina 
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State Banker’s Association at Colum- 
bia, S. C., and also on Dec. 7, before 
the Department of Economics of Har- 
vard. — R. C. Sturgis is in Europe on 
business connected with the commis- 
sion on the new Museum of Fine Arts, 
of which he is a member. — Howard 
Elliott, president of the Northern 
Pacific R. R., was tendered a reception 
on Jan. 18, 1904, by the Commercial 
Club of St. Paul. — Dr. E. B. Lane, 
Clinical Instructor in Mental Dis- 
eases, has resigned from the Harvard 
Medical School. —Carleton Sprague 
read a poem on J. G. Milburn, at a 
banquet in Buffalo in January. — The 
following ’81 men are in the 1904 edi- 
tion of “‘ Who’s Who:” L. J. Bridg- 
man, G. A. Burdett, G. A. Gordon, 
H. E. Greene, Curtis Guild, Jr., O. 
W. Huntington, W. C. Lane, M. H. 
Morgan, Boies Penrose, C. B. Penrose, 
J. C. Rolfe, Merritt Starr, W. R. 
Thayer, W. C. Tiffany, P. B. Watson, 
M. St. C. Wright, —16; also, C. F. 
Lummis, non-graduate.— W. Y. Pe- 
ters is a member of the firm Peters & 
Rice, architects of Boston, who have 
been selected under the competi- 
tive system of the Treasury Depart- 
ment as the architects of the new fed- 
eral building at Marblehead. — L. M. 
Clark was a candidate for alderman 
at the last Boston election. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual mid-winter lunch was held 
at the University Club, Boston, Feb. 6, 
with about 40 members present. — F. 
A. Fernald has sold his University 
Book Store business in New York city, 
and removed to Buffalo, where he is 
treasurer of the Tropical Develop- 
ment Co., dealers in securities and 


Cuban lands. —C. W. Luck has given 
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up his work as a Congregational mis- 
sionary in Idaho and become an engi- 
neer, principally in irrigation and min- 
ing work, at Weiser in that state. — 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge is president of 
the Modern Language Association. — 
The Hon. H. M. Sewall was a candi- 
date for the speakership of the Maine 
legislature. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Standing Commitee has issued 
its report of the celebration of our 20th 
Anniversary. This welcome souvenir 
makes a pamphlet of 28 pages and 
preserves for us every incident and 
detail of those three memorable days of 
last June. The incorporation therein 
of the pleasant and informal speeches 
of Putnam, Cummings, Kent, Hale, 
Francis, and Belshaw lends additional 
value to the work, and the only re- 
grettable blemish is the omission of 
Grandgent’s witty introductions of the 
various speakers. — The annual Class 
Lunch took place at the University 
Club, Boston, on Jan. 9, and was a 
decided success, 160 men answering 
the Committee’s card, and 37 attend- 
ing in spite of the stormy weather. 
J. R. Coolidge made a statement for 
the Committee on the Class Memorial, 
and Dorr led the singing after the 
adjournment from the dining room. — 
J. R. Coolidge was appointed by the 
Boston Society of Architects one of 
a committee of three to investigate 
and report on the changes made in the 
Massachusetts building laws by the 
last legislature, and on other mat- 
ters of interest to the profession in 
the line of recent state legislation. 
— John Fox, Jr.’s, new story, “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,” 
has already passed its 80th thousand. 
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—The Hon. C. S. Hamlin is chair- 
man of the Tenement House Commis- 
sion appointed by the mayor of Boston 
to investigate the situation in New 
York and other cities, and to suggest 
plans for giving sanitary conditions 
on an economical basis to people whose 
incomes confine them to the tenement- 
house districts. — F. W. Kaan was re- 
elected secretary of the Boston Home 
for Aged Women, on Jan. 21, and 
William Faxon was again chosen a 
member of the Board of Managers. — 
The Hon. Edward Kent, chief justice 
of Arizona, is already spoken of in the 
public prints as one “ who discharges 
his duties without fear or favor, to an 
extent that would hardly be possible 
with an elected judiciary.” He re- 
cently sent to the Secretary a letter 
received by him from our classmate, 
Wallace Rice, in which the latter 
speaks of the large percentage of ’83 
men found in the Chicago compilation 
“ Who’s Who in America,” 22 men, or 
about one in ten having attained dis- 
tinction outside of the community in 
which they live. The list includes Kent, 
Hamlin, Wigmore, Cummings, Lord, 
Putnam, Grandgent, Hale, Henderson, 
Smyth, Lane, Fox, R.G. Butler, L. A. 
Coolidge, Haskell, Kellogg, Rublee, 
Wingate, Morton, Rice, and Nird- 
linger. — Baron Chokichi Kikkawa is 
secretary and treasurer of the Har- 
vard Club of Japan, which held an en- 
thusiastic meeting at Tokio on Oct. 
20, 1903. — D. I. Mackie has joined 
the firm of Tower & Sherwood, bankers 
and brokers, Hanover Bank Bldg., 7 
Nassau St., New York city. — J. F. 
Moors is again secretary of the Public 
School Association of Boston, and thus 
becomes for another year the practical 
head of that organization and the 
leader, as heretofore, of the movement 
in behalf of proper nominations for 
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the School Board. — E. P. Warren is 
spending the winter in New York 
city and is carrying on his work of 
classical archaeology in a new field; 
address, 29 Irving Pl.—J. R. Brackett 
of Baltimore, president of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, attended the Mass. State Con- 
ference of Charities, held in Boston 
in November. — The Class has given 
the University a bust of James Rus- 
sell Lowell, which will be placed in a 
niche to be formed on the north side 
of Massachusetts Hall, opposite Har- 
vard Hall, and will rest on a pedestal 
and marble bench, to be designed by 
Mr. C. F. McKim. 


1884. 


E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

W. L. R. Gifford has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the Pub- 
lic Library in Cambridge, and has ac- 
cepted a position as the head of the 
Mercantile Library of St. Louis, Mo. 
On Jan. 15 a complimentary dinner 
was given him by the Librarians’ Club 
of Boston and vicinity, and was largely 
attended by members of his own call- 
ing as well as by several members of 
the Harvard Faculty. — Dr. W. S. 
Bryant has removed to New York city 
and engaged in the practice of his 
specialty, at No. 48 West 40th St., 
New York city, his present address. — 
Announcements will shortly be sent to 
every member of the Class containing 
a statement of the plans of the Class 
Committee with reference to the fes- 
tivities at our 20th anniversary next 
Commencement. Until further con- 
sultation with the Class Committee the 
Secretary does not feel warranted in 
stating in detail the plans for the 
Class reunion, more than to say that 
they contemplate the reservation by 
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the Class of the Monday evening and 
Tuesday preceding Commencement 
Day, as well as Commencement Day 
itself up to the time of the Commence- 
ment luncheon. Before publication of 
this Magazine the members will doubt- 
less receive a more extended and com- 
plete statement of just what the plans 
of the Committee are. The Secretary 
also expresses the hope that the mem- 
bers will all respond promptly, when 
requested, to his own circular for his 
Report, due on the 20th anniversary 
of our graduation, and thus make his 
duties as light as possible on that oc- 
casion.— W. E. Haskell is general 
manager of the Boston Herald. 


1885. 
H. M. Wiis, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

F. S. Billings last fall retired from 
the business and firm of Billings, Bai- 
ley & Co., of New York city, on ac- 
count of the health of his family, and 
is now living at Woodstock, Vt. —J. 
J. Storrow and R. W. Boyden are 
directors of the First National Bank. 
Boston. — Dr. Horace Clark is prac- 
ticing medicine at Pierre, S. D., where 
he is superintendent of the Board of 
Health. — Harry Holden, of Pittsfield, 
is conducting his business as one of the 
firm of Holden & Stone. — C. C. King 
has a law office in Brockton as well as 
Campello. — G. D. Cushing was trea- 
surer of the Ward 11 Republican Com- 
mittee in the last campaign. — A. H. 
Morris, with his brother (David H.), 
after a long interval is again racing 
horses at New Orleans, La. — H. P. 
Peirson was reélected and McD. E. 
White elected in December to the 
Salem School Committee.—G. W. 
Rolfe has reprinted in pamphlet form 
two of his scientific articles from the 
Journal of the American Chemical So- 
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ciety. — Eben Sutton has enlarged his 
bond firm, which is now entitled Sut- 
ton, Strother & Co., 8 Broad St., Bal- 
timore. — A. W. Taussig is now doing 
business at Duluth as A. W. Taussig 
& Co., Providence Building. —I. L. 
Winter has been elected Assistant 
Professor of Elocution at Harvard for 
five years. — Walter Atherton, L.S.S., 
and H. D. Hale, ’88, have been selected, 
after a competition, as architects for 
the erection of a $125,000 Y. M.C. A. 
building at Pawtucket, R. 1. — Prof. 
J. H. Gardiner has been reélected sec- 
retary and W. M. McInnes treasurer 
of the Harvard Codperative Society. 
—A.S. Johnson is one of the mem- 
bers of the advisory graduate com- 
mittee of three of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Christian Association. — J. B. 
Newhall retired Jan. 1 from the Lynn 
School Board, of which he was chair- 
man.— The Rev. W. D. Roberts is 
one of the directors of the Associated 
Charities of Boston. —G. R. Nutter 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Public School Associa- 
tion of Boston, and he and J. J. Stor- 
row made many speeches im the late 
municipal campaign in favor of the 
Non-Partisan candidates for the School 
Board. — Prof. A. G. Webster, of 
Clark University, made an address in 
November before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club of Boston.— E. B. Young, 
of St. Paul, is now treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of Minnesota.— Changes 
of address: F. W. Batchelder, 50 Con- 
gress St., Boston; S. S. Bartlett, 84 
State St., Boston; Dr. H. D. Arnold, 
427 Beacon St., Boston; S. J. Jennings, 
L. S.S., care W. Eckstein & Co., 
Johannesburg, Transvaal; G.W. Rolfe, 
322 Harvard St., Cambridge. — Eliot 
Norton’s address is 135 Broadway, New 
York. —J.J.Storrow has been reélected 
a trustee of the Harvard Union. 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppreston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dr. E. H. Nichols has resumed sur- 
gical practice. —M. W. Richardson 
is principal of the South Boston High 
School. — S. M. Scott is in business in 
New York city.—J. H. Payne re- 
ceived a commission as past assistant 
surgeon with rank of lieutenant, U. S. 
N., June 7, 1903, and is on duty at the 
Navy Yard, Boston. — Samuel Cleaves 
Jones, son of Daniel W. and Emma 
Cleaves Jones, was born Dec. 6, 1863, 
at Roxbury, and died there of tuber- 
cular bronchitis Oct. 30, 1903. His 
early education was received at the 
Boston Public schools and in the Rox- 
bury Latin School. After graduation 
in 1886, he was constantly with J. H. 
and W. Bird & Co., dealers in dye 
stuffs and chemicals. For four years 
he served as member of the Boston 
Common Council. — In the Wentworth 
will case recently on trial in the pro- 
bate court, Boston, an agreement has 
been reached whereby half the estate, 
amounting to nearly $3,000,000, is 
given to three trustees, one of whom 
is Frederic Atherton, to found the 
Wentworth Institute which is to be a 
manual training school in Boston. F. 
W. Atherton is also one of the execu- 
tors of the will.— Dr. F. B. Mallory 
has been making an important investi- 
gation of the germ of scarlet fever. 


1887. 


G. P. FurBeEr, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

The Rey. T. C. Craig is now chap- 
lain of the state prison of Connecticut; 
address, Wethersfield, Ct.—J. L. 
Snelling has been appointed appraiser 
at the port of Boston. — H. J. Liver- 
more, of the firm of J. P. & H. J. 
Livermore, has moved his office to 
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Plymouth Bldg., 110 State St., Boston. 
—George Totten Quinby died in 
Seattle, Wash., in the early part of 
last year.— A. R. Weed was elected 
mayor of Newton on the Republican 
ticket. — Prof. B. S. Hurlbut spoke at 
the New York Harvard Club dinner, 
Jan. 27.— L. A. Johnson’s address is 
283 Summer St., Boston. — Linn Luce, 
who died Dec. 24, 1903, at his home 
in New York, was born in Auburn, 
Me., Dec. 2, 1862, the son of Enos T. 
and Phoebe (Learned) Luce. After 
receiving the A. B. and A. M. degrees 
from Harvard University, Mr. Luce 
engaged in journalism, being connected 
with the Boston Globe from 1881 to 
1889. In 1887 he was associate ed- 
itor of The Writer, but sold out 
his interest in 1889, and founded the 
Press Clipping Bureau. Mr. Luce 
married Mabelle Clifton Farnham, of 
Somerville, Sept. 21, 1885, who sur- 
vives him. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunn, Sec. 
529 Beacon St., Boston. 

J. A. Gallivan has been elected to a 
second term of three years as one of 
Boston’s street commissioners. — Mem- 
bers of the Class have raised a fund in 
memory of L. McK. Garrison ; a prize 
is to be given annually for the best 
poem submitted by a Harvard student. 
— Dr. J. W. H. Walden is giving lec- 
tures at Harvard on Ancient Greek 
University Life. —H. D. Hale took 
the first prize for a design for the Y. M. 
C. A. building at Pawtucket, R. I. — 
G. B. de Gersdorff made the general 
plans for the Harvard Stadium. 


1889. 


J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
13 Follen St., Cambridge. 
C. H. Slattery was reélected to the 
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Boston board of aldermen, receiving 
the largest number of votes cast for 
any candidate. He ran on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and was indorsed by the 
Good Government League. — The Rev. 
E. E. Shoemaker has left Wheaton, 
Ill, and is pastor of the Covenant 
Congregational Church, Chicago. — 
Frederick Green is lecturer on Ad- 
miralty in the Harvard Law School. — 
Plans are under way for the celebra- 
tion of the 15th anniversary of the 
Class at next Commencement. A Class 
Report will be issued before that time. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunp, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 
E. V. Morgan has been appointed 
U.S. Consul at Dalny, one of the newly 
opened ports in Manchuria. 


1891. 


A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

John Frederic Gray died of menin- 
gitis in Washington, D. C., Dee. 1, 
1903, after a short illness. He was 
born in New York city, Dec. 18, 1868, 
the son of John Frederic Gray. He 
was married, Jan. 12, 1893, to Evelyn 
Welch of New York, who, with one 
son, survives him. He entered college 
from the Roxbury Latin School, but 
owing to continued ill health was 
obliged to leave at the beginning of his 
Sophomore year and go to the Adiron- 
dacks. He then went abroad and 
studied Greek and assisted in the ex- 
cavations of the Acropolis at Athens, 
after which he spent some time in 
Florence, Italy. He had recently 
opened a boys’ school for the sons of 
congressmen in Washington, D. C. — 
Herbert Small died in Boston from ty- 
phoid pneumonia, Dec. 12, 1903. He 
had been associated with newspaper 
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work in Boston for the past ten years, 
and had been one of the organizers 
and the secretary of the Publicity Bu- 
reau for the past three years. He was 
one of the most versatile young men 
in the newspaper profession in Boston. 
He was born in Milwaukee, Wis., May 
15, 1869, studied at Harvard, but did 
not graduate, and entered the employ 
of the Herald as a reporter, rising 
rapidly in his profession. After about 
three years on the Herald he organized 
the book publishing firm of Small, 
Maynard & Co., which for a time was 
very successful. He brought out the 
first two “ Dooley ” books, by Finley 
P. Dunne. He also edited a guide- 
book to the Boston Publie Library, and 
later a similar guide to the Congres- 
sional Library. He was secretary of 
the Germanic Museum Association 
of Harvard. Mr. Small left a wife, 
Mattie A. Smith, and two children. — 
C. H. McIntyre has been elected first 
vice-president of the Canadian Club of 
Boston. — E. C. Moén has resigned his 
position as under-sheriff of New York 
and will return to the general practice 
of law, forming a partnership with 
J. T. Kilbreth, 94, with offices at 52 
William St., New York city. —F. L. 
Dabney, stock broker, has moved to 
50 Congress St., Room 210, Boston. — 
E. C. Hammond is the proprietor of 
Walnut Grove Farm, New London, 
Conn.—T. P. King has moved his 
office to 281 Franklin St., Boston. — 
G. T. Goldthwaite’s address is 11 Myr- 
tle St., Boston. — F. P. Sears is pre- 
sident of the Middlesex Hunt Club 
and treasurer of the Columbian Nat. 
Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 180 Federal 
St.— Francis Rogers has been engaged 
by the Orphie Order of Princeton, a 
flourishing musical club composed of 
undergraduates, to give a song recital 
at Princeton. He has given several 
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successful concerts this winter in and 
about Boston. — The Class may expect 
to hear something definite soon in re- 
gard to the fountain for the Harvard 
Union. — F. A. Huntress has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way Co. 
1892. 
A. R. BENNER, Sec. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

E. B. Adams has been appointed 
counsel to the Boston board of police 
commissioners. —The Rev. A. R. 
Hussey is minister of the First Inde- 
pendent Christ Church of Baltimore, 
Md.; address, 1 West Hamilton St. — 
Percival Hall is professor of Applied 
Mathematics and Pedagogy at the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Kendall Green, Washington, 
D. C. — Pitts Duffield, formerly with 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is one of the 
firm of a new publishing house in New 
York, Fox, Duffield & Co.— The an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Association 
of Harvard ’92 was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Nov.28. The old officers 
were reélected for the ensuing year. 
There was a dinner after the business 
meeting. 


1893. 
S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

F. S. Converse has been appointed 
Instructor in Music at Harvard. — B. 
M. Davis has returned to work at the 
Biological Station at Naples for the 
rest of the winter. — L. A. Frothing- 
ham is speaker of the Mass. legisla- 
ture. — P. V. K. Johnson, M. D., has 
removed to 65 West 45th St., New 
York city. —F. C. McLaughlin has 
formed the firm of McLaughlin & 
Russell, attorneys, Mutual Life Bldg., 
New York city. — H. P. Nash, former 
editor-in-chief of the American Law 
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Book Co., has entered active practice 
with W. D. Guthrie, at 52 William 
St., New York city. — H. H. Stickney 
has been elected superintendent of the 
Sunday School of the First Trinitarian 
Congregational Church, Chelsea. — 
W. M. Reed is in charge of all the 
night observations at Princeton Ob- 
servatory. — The following 93 men 
appear in the last edition of “ Who’s 
Who in America: ” F.G. Benedict, R. 
W. Bergengren, E. A. Burt, W. A. 
Clark, F. S. Converse, G. C. Cook, F. 
W. Dallinger, J. A. Garland, F. P. 
Gulliver, Thomas Hall, Jr., J. C. Hop- 
pin, J. H. Huddilston, T. A. Jaggar, 
J. F. Jones, T. W. Koch, H. Landes, 
A. G. Leacock, F. R. Martin, W. V. 
Moody, W. C. Moore, D. S. Muzzey, 
F. C. Schrader, J. E. Spurr, T. W. 
Vaughn, O. G. Villard, G. P. Win- 
ship, and Frederick Winsor.— R. J. 
Mulford will continue his summer 
“Camp Choconut” for boys; address 
him as Head Master of Cheshire 
School, Cheshire, Conn. — Donald 
Churchill is surgeon to the out-patient 
department at the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital. — A. P. Stone is special justice 
of the 3d Middlesex district court, 
Cambridge.— R. D. Farquhar is in 
Europe. — A. C. Fay is principal of 
the Burrillville, R. I., High School. 


1894. 


E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave,, Cambridge. 

Plans are maturing for the Decen- 
nial Celebration. A preliminary sub- 
scription dinner has been announced 
by the Class Committee for Feb. 26, 
at the Exchange Club, Boston, where 
a report will be made to the Class 
concerning the festivities proposed. — 
Dr. G. B. Magrath has had an impor- 
tant part in the small-pox discoveries 
made under the direction of Dr. Coun- 
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cilman at the Harvard Medical 
School. — J. T. Kilbreth has formed 
a law partnership with E. C. Moén, 
under the firm name Moén & Kil- 
breth, with offices at 52 William St., 
New York city. — A. F. Cosby has re- 
signed as assistant corporation coun- 
sel in the Law Department of the city 
of New York, and has resumed the 
general practice of law at 32 Nassau 
St.— E. F. Edgett is literary editor 
of the Boston Transcript ; his home 
address is 38 Academy St., Arlington. 
— The Rev. L. M. Burwell is studying 
at the University of Chicago Divinity 
School; address, 79 Middle Divinity 
Hall.— Major Jchn Bordman, Jr., 
sends the following report: ‘ Active 
service, captain 26th Infantry, U. S. 
V., Panay Island, P. I., Oct., 1899, to 
April 16, 1901. Engagements at San 
Blas, Sancup, Agsirab, Agsirab (sec- 
ond action), Mina, Binaboan, Janiuay, 
Lambunao. Recommended for Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, second 
action Agsirab, April, 1900; Brevet 
Major, U.S. V., 1901. Resigned upon 
surrender insurgent forces in the 
spring of 1901, organized and became 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Boston-Iloilo Co., builders and 
owners of Philippine coastwise freight 
and passenger steamers. Classmates 
will find my latchstring out at Iloilo, 
P. I.” — A. L. Conger is lieutenant in 
the 18th U.S. Infantry. — The Rev. 
W. B. Whitney has received a call to 
the Union Square Baptist Church, 
Somerville. — Dr. William F. Boos is 
studying in the laboratory of Schmie- 
deberg in Strassburg, Germany. — 
E. B. Bishop was elected alderman in 
Newton in December. — E. M. Grover 
is assistant register of probate for 
Norfolk County. — W. P. Bacheller is 
teaching in the Coddington School, 
Newport, R. I.— A. S. G. Taylor’s 
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address is 861 West End Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 
1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

R. W. Emmons, 2d, is treasurer of 
the Lawrence Gas Co., with office at 
40 Water St., Boston.— Dr. F. F. 
McGirr is physician at the Cambridge 
Contagious Disease Hospital. — W. 
W. Stevens is teaching at Betts Acad- 
emy, Stamford, Conn. — Dr. G. A. 
Waterman’s address is 220 Marlboro 
St., Boston. — The Rev. H. R. Talbot 
has been chosen dean of All Saints 
Cathedral, Albany,N. Y., and the Rev. 
T. R. Kimball has received a call to 
be one of its canons. — The Senate has 
confirmed the nomination of R. M. 
Winthrop as secretary of legation at 
Madrid. — J. G. Kaufman’s address is 
56th St., West Park, Philadelphia. — 
A. B. Carman, who has been teaching 
for two years in the public schools of 
New York city, will enter the Grad- 
uate School the second half year to 
study mathematics. — R. L. Raymond 
was a candidate for alderman in Bos- 
ton’s municipal election. 


1896. 
H. R. Storrs, Sec. 


Brookline. 

Dr. Frank Russell, formerly in- 
structor in Anthropology in Harvard 
College, died Nov. 7, 1903, at Chloride, 
Ariz. He was born at Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
Aug. 26, 1868, was graduated from the 
University of Iowa in 1892, spent two 
and a half years alone in the far north 
in anthropological and zodlogical work, 
and then came to Harvard, where he 
took the degrees of A. B., A. M., and 
Ph. D., in 1896, 1897, and 1898. He 
was appointed instructor in 1896, and 
held the position until last May, when 
he resigned and went to Arizona to 
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start a ranch. He was connected with 
the Bureau of American Ethnology in 
1900-1901, and was at one time asso- 
ciate editor of the American Naturalist. 
He was a member of the American 
Geographical Society, president of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, and one 
of the founders of the American An- 
thropological Association. ‘ Explora- 
tions in the Far North” and several 
shorter scientific papers were written 
by him. On June 30, 1900, he married 
Teresa Peet, who was his companion 
during his explorations in Arizona and 
other parts of the West, and survives 
him. The weekly assembly exercises 
of Nov. 18 at the State University of 
Iowa were devoted to a memorial ser- 
vice in honor of Dr. Frank Russell. 
Impressive addresses were delivered 
by Dr. Samuel Calvin and Profs. A. G. 
Smith and C.C. Nutting. A letter was 
also read from Prof. F. W. Putnam, of 
the Peabody Museum.— Dr. R. C. 
Thomas has resigned from the surgical 
house staff of the Boston City Hospital 
to enter the ministry. —J. T. Hart, 
Dem., in the recent Cambridge election, 
was chosen alderman. — Dr. E. N. To- 
bey has been elected secretary of the 
Somerville Medical Society. — Stevens 
Heckscher was toastmaster at the 
Philadelphia Harvard Club dinner, 
Jan. 16, in honor of J. T. Mitchell, ’55, 
lately appointed chief justice of Penn- 
sylvania. — Frederick Hale is chairman 
of Portland’s Republican city commit- 
tee. — Dr. W. B. Cannon’s address is 
14 Avon Pl., Cambridge. 


1897. 
Wo. L. GARRISON, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

Evan Hollister has recently become 
associated with the law firm of Rogers, 
Locke & Milburn, Buffalo, N. Y.— 
I. L. Fisk’s address is 230 Highland 
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Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.—R. W. Fuller 
is a graduate student in the Columbia 
School of Mines. —C. F. French has 
been transferred to the New York 
office of the Carter’s Ink Co. — Gor- 
ham Rogers, Jr., is at the Manchester 
Mills, Manchester, N. H.— F. B. 
Rowell is private secretary to S. D. 
Warren, ’75, of Boston. — A. U. Dil- 
ley is a lecturer on oriental rugs, with 
a studio at 378 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston. — R. H. H. Hart has changed 
his business address to 602 Boston 
Bldg., and his residence to 15 Kensing- 
ton Apartments, Denver, Colo. — R. 
P. Angier, who has been pursuing his 
post-graduate studies at Berlin, will 
return home soon.— F. V. Stone is 
living in Newton Highlands. — L. E. 
Bird’s home address is Roxbury. — 
Dr. David Cheever has begun private 
practice at 557 Boylston St., Boston. — 
Dr. J. S. Waterman has returned from 
Europe, and is now resident surgeon 
at the Boston Relief Hospital. — Dr. 
Eliot Alden is practicing in Cleveland, 
O.— Dr. M. F. Barrett is a surgical 
house officer at the Children’s Hos- 
pital in Boston.— Dr. H. C. de V. 
Cornwell’s address is 173 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.— Thomas Bailey 
Slayden, for one year a special member 
of the Class, died at Waco, Tex., Dec. 
21, 1903, from the result of injuries 
received in a runaway accident. — De- 
Witt Clinton Bosler, who was born 
April 25, 1873, at Carlisle, Pa., died 
suddenly at Atlantic City, N. J., Dee. 
22,1903. — Amasa Macon Eaton, born 
at Providence, R. IL, Sept. 24, 1874, 
died at Providence, Oct. 2, 1903. — 
R. D. Jenks has a law office at 1120 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Rooms 85- 
89. — Joseph Warren, formerly coun- 
sel of the board of police of Boston, 
has been appointed private secretary 
to G. von L. Meyer, ’79, ambassador 
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to Italy. —L. F. Sise is practicing 
medicine in Medford. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 


Andover. 

The Secretary is deeply indebted to 
Norton Perkins, C. E. Morgan, 3d, and 
W. K. Otis for the Class items which 
they have sent him.— J. W. Bail has 
opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of medicine at 1501 Beacon St., 
Brookline. — A. P. Zeller is still study- 
ing abroad, but will return next fall. — 
F. H. Packard, since completing his 
course at the Medical School, has held 
appointments on the surgical staffs of 
the Boston City and Long Island 
hospitals and is now a resident phy- 
sician at the McLean Hospital, 
Waverley. — H. F. Lunt has resigned 
as superintendent of the Newfound- 
land Slate Co. and has gone back 
to Colorado Springs. —J. M. Abbott 
now represents the bond and brokerage 
house of Jackson & Curtis in Lowell. 
—M. D. Abrams is on the executive 
committee of the Boston Public School 
Association. — P. S. Dalton was one of 
the few Republican candidates elected 
to the Boston Common Council. — 
Eliot Wadsworth was one of the 
“ Easterners” present at the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs’ dinner at St. 
Louis. — H. D. Scott has been sent to 
Pittsburg to the Freight Department 
of the Pennsylvania R. R.—T. M. 
Hastings has entered into partnership 
with A. H. Brockie for the general 
practice of architecture. — EK. A. 
Waters is in the law office of J. G. 
Johnson, who recently argued the 
Northern Securities case for Mr. 
Hill before the Supreme Court at 
Washington. — J. De K. Towner has 
resigned his position with the Chicago 
Transfer & Clearing Co.—R. B. 
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Flershem has been transferred from 
the Minneapolis office of the American 
Radiator Co. to New York. — W. S. 
Bass is teaching at the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago. — Fletcher 
Dobyns is one of the assistant state 
attorneys engaged in the trial of the 
notorious “car barn” murderers in 
Chicago.— Theodore Stensland is 
practicing law at 415 Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago. — L. P. Corbin is president 
of the Oversea Traders’ Co., tea and 
coffee merchants, 470 N. Clark St., 
Chicago. — W. J. Hale is teaching at 
the University of Chicago.—R. L. 
Barrett is traveling in Siberia engaged 
in geological work. —J. H. Hyde has 
resigned as a director of the U. S, 
Realty and Construction Co., but is act- 
ing as a member of the stockholders’ 
committee. He has been elected to the 
directorate of the Western Maryland 
R. R., and reélected director of the 
International Banking Corporation. 
He is also a director of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co., and has been ac- 
tively engaged in assisting Mr. Conried 
in his various productions. —B. R. 
Robinson was one of the very few suc- 
cessful candidates on the Fusion ticket 
in the recent N. Y. municipal elections. 
He vigorously conducted his own cam- 
paign and is one of the 22 Republicans 
in the board of aldermen.—L. P. 
Marvin has returned from London and 
is in the law office of Carter & Led- 
yard. — E. S. Thurston has left the 
law office of Alexander & Colby and 
is with Howland, Murray & Prentiss. 
— A.F. Riggs has completed his work 
in the Presbyterian Hospital and has 
gone to Baltimore for further study. 
— M.S. Barger is assistant treasurer 
of the N. Y. C. R. R.— everal more 
of R. S. Dunn’s stories have appeared 
in Outing. He is now in Japan as a 


photographer for Collier’s Weekly. — 
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G. H. Scull returned from Bulgaria 
during the early part of December and 
is in Boston. He went to Japan when 
war was declared between Russia and 
Japan. — P. M. Hubbard has a law 
office at Room 911, 60 State St., Bos- 
ton. —R. P. Utter is studying in the 
Graduate School at Harvard and is 
also assistant in English. — W. S. Rich 
is studying mathematics in the Gradu- 
ate School. — M. J. G. Cunniff is con- 
tributing a series of articles on the 
U.S. Post Office to The World’s Work. 
— C.N. Greenough, now in the Gradu- 
ate School, assisted Prof. Shaler in 
the preparation of a series of English 
plays recently published. —R. L. De 
Normandie is a house officer at the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital and B. Vin- 
cent at the Children’s Hospital. — E. 
W.S. Pickhardt is studying Greek and 
Latin in the graduate department at 
Columbia. — J. A. Denison has formed 
a partnership with R. A. Bidwell, ’99, 
for the general practice of law, 394 
Main St., Springfield. — E. D. Fuller- 
ton is adjutant in the 1st Heavy Artil- 
lery. 
1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMS, Sec. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston. 

C. P. Adams has been given an in- 
terest in the firm of Kinnicutt & De 
Witt, 349 Main St., Worcester. — C. 
S. Cooke is a member of the firm of 
Goodwin, Thompson & Vanderpoel, 
lawyers, 2 Wall St., New York city. 
— Cameron Blaikie has formed a part- 
nership with E. Q. Trowbridge to 
deal in bonds and investment securi- 
ties at 6 Wall St., New York city. — 
A. S. Eyre is teaching at Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn. — R. A. Bid- 
well has formed a partnership with 
J. A. Denison, ’98, for the practice of 
law, at 394 Main St., Springfield. — 
C. E. Williams gave a recital at one 
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of the regular entertainments at the 
Harvard Union, Jan. 18.— G. C. Ved- 
der is now in Canton, China, with the 
American China Development Co., 
engaged in superintending the build- 
ing of a new railway. — E. E. Elder 
and A. R. MacKusick have law offices 
in the Beacon Bldg., Boston. — H. D. 
Montgomery is with W. O. Gay & 
Co., note brokers, 27 Pine St., New 
York city. —G. K. Denny is with 
Harvey Fisk & Son, bankers, 29 Nas- 
sau St., New York city. — L. E. Ware 
is with Bond & Goodwin, note brokers, 
30 Broad St., New York city. — T. S. 
Alexander is practicing law in New 
York. —Julius Lucht is teaching at 
his home in Davenport, Ia. — T. K. 
Faxon is with the New York Life In- 
surance Co., with Worcester County 
as his territory; he is living at his 
home in Spencer.— R. E. Ramsay is 
pastor of the Unity Church at Hum- 
boldt, Ia. — J.T. Harrington and D. 
W. Granberry are studying at the 
Columbia School of Medicine. —C. A. 
Wheeler is studying Ethics and Socio- 
logy in the Harvard Graduate School. 
He is the holder of the Henry Broom- 
field Rogers Memorial Fellowship. — 
W. F. Wyeth is with Baker, Ayling 
& Co., bankers, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. —G. A. Nelson is with H. W. 
Savage & Co., real estate dealers, 
Pemberton Sq., Boston. — M. E. Nich- 
ols, who at the time the Class Report 
was issued had not been heard from, 
has been engaged since graduation 
in newspaper work, on the Boston 
Record and Traveler. He is also vice- 
speaker of the Boston Young Men’s 
Congress. He was a candidate for the 
Common Council from Ward 10, Bos- 
ton, at the primary election Nov. 19, 
1903. His address is 112 Berkeley St., 
Boston. —Calvin Sumner Edgell died 
at Montclair, Colo., Nov. 30, 1903. 
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He was born at Gardner, July 11, 
1877. Since graduating from Har- 
vard he has been connected with the 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., 
chair manufacturers of Gardner. He 
was married June 11, 1902, to Dell 
Marie Jackson at Denver, Colo. — H. 
M. Rideout was among the speakers 
at the association of high school 
teachers at Boston, Jan. 30.— A. P. 
Dean’s address is Frederick, Md. 


1900. 


Eiot SPALDING, Sec. 
75 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

A. R. Sargent has returned from 
his tour round the world.—F. W. 
Doherty, who has been studying in 
the Graduate School, goes to Milton 
Academy to teach Latin for the re- 
mainder of the year.— Drs. H. K. 
Boutwell and L. S. Beals are medical 
house officers in the Mass. General 
Hospital. — C. H. Tilton, Jr., is in the 
cigarette business in Boston. — E. B. 
MacKaye is studying Forestry in the 
Graduate School. — James Brewer is in 
the Harvard Law School. — Addresses: 
R. E. Lee, Riverbank Court, Cam- 
bridge; C. Q. Adams, 363 Winona St., 
Winona, Minn.; H. E. Marean, Pay- 
son Road, Belmont; John Wilson, 17 
Broadway, Bangor, Me.; Robert Liver- 
more, Camp Bird Mine, Ouray County, 
Cal.— J. W. McQueen is practicing 
law with Brown & Alling, Tacoma 
Bldg., Chicago. — F. O. Byrd has left 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and entered the North American 
Trust Co., New York. — H. N. Loomis 
is studying philosophy in the Yale 
Graduate School.—R. H. Tukey is 
studying Greek and Latin in the Yale 
Graduate School. — Edward Cook and 
C. J. Harbeck are in the Columbia 
School of Medicine. — Arthur Drink- 
water is with Benner & Foster, 1117 
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Old South Bldg., Boston. — W. F. 
Porter’s address is 36 Beach Ave., 
Swampscott.— N. W. Tilton is with 
Harding, Whitman & Co., commission 
merchants, New York city. — Charles 
Harding has been admitted to the 
partnership of Harding, Whitman & 
Co., of Boston and New York.— 
Edmund Grinnell’s address is 409 
East Superior St., Chicago. — Cleve- 
land Hardon has a position in the 
Bank of Redemption, Boston. — The 
Rev. R. S. Forbes was installed as pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Dedham, Dec. 2, 1903. — The Rev. 
H. S. Pinkham has accepted a call to 
the Winter Hill Baptist Church, Som- 
erville. 
1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

H. P. Perry is with Spencer, Trask & 
Co., bankers, William St., New York 
city. — M. I. Goldman is at the Co- 
lumbia School of Mines.— F. W. Love- 
joy, Jr., is a special student at the 
Columbia School of Mines. — W. T. 
Foster’s address is 40 Ware Hall, 
Cambridge; he is studying at the 
Graduate School. G. W. Canter- 
bury is with the Ferrofix Brazing Co., 
176 High St., Boston. — John La 
Farge, Jr., writes from the Theolog- 
isches Convict, Innsbruck, Tyrol, Aus- 
tria, that he expects to remain there 
for several years. He is just complet- 
ing his third year of study for the or- 
dination to the Catholic priesthood. — 
Eugene Pettus’s address is 4373 Ful- 
lerton Pl., St. Louis, Mo. —C. W. 
Moore is in the bond department of 
W. G. Edwards & Sons, bankers, St. 
Louis, Mo.; he hasrecently been elected 
secretary of the Noonday Club of that 
city. —R. M. Brown goes for the rest 
of this year to the State Normal School, 
Worcester, to teach science. — J. V. 
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Freeman is studying in the Columbia 
School of Medicine. —J.S. Millard’s 
address is 1200 Commonwealth Ave., 
Allston. — A. F. Bailey, who has been 
employed with Franklin MacVeagh, 
wholesale grocers, is now with Fox, 
Duffield & Co., publishers, New York 
city. — H. F. Keyes is studying archi- 
tecture at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology. — W. A. Parker has engaged 
in the manufacture of paper boxes, as 
successor to the Morse Paper Box Mfg. 
Co., Boston. — M. B. Hill, who grad- 
uated in 1903 from the Dental School, 
is practicing in Providence. — H. F. 
Baker has opened a law office in the 
Bank for Savings Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pa. — T. H. Sweetser has charge of 
the advertising for Chase & Sanborn, 
coffee merchants, Boston. — Frederick 
Pope, 2d, is with Sherriff-Sevingley 
& Co., engineers, box 1135, Johannes- 
burg, S. A. — G. W. Smith’s address 
is care of the Hon. D. L. D. Granger, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C. —G. H. Eastman is with the 
Am. Iron & Steel Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Pa. 


1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
26 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

G. B. Emory, G. M. Phelps, and 
Crawford Blagden are studying in the 
Columbia School of Medicine, and C. 
S. Peabody, H. C. Farley, P. M. 
Hooper, and J. M. Sawyer in the Co- 
lumbia School of Architecture. — C. 
E. Aldrich, Jr., is with C. E. Cotting, 
real estate, Boston. — C. C. Colby has 
left the Harvard Law School for the 
remainder of the term in order to de- 
vote his time to building up his sum- 
mer camp for boys at Belgrade, Me. 
— Borden Covel is with McFadden & 
Co., cotton dealers, Fall River. — A. 
C. White is studying Comparative Lit- 
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erature in the graduate department 
of Columbia University. —C. W. V. 
Walker is president of the Wisconsin 
Steel Gate Co., at Oshkosh, Wis. — C. 
R. Rogers is at the Boston office of the 
Morrill Leather Co., 76 Lincoln St. 
— Edison Lewis has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Spang Chalfant 
Co., Pittsburg, Pa. — Hugh Aloysius 
McBreen died at Roxbury, Dee. 8, 
1903. — R. W. Goelet is studying law 
with G. G. DeWitt, the legal adviser 
of the family. —J. H. Holmes has ac- 
cepted a call to the Third Unitarian 
Church, Dorchester. — W. B. Sprague 
is teaching at Durham, N. H. 


1903. 


RoGer Ernst, Sec. 
43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

Occupations and addresses: E. H. 
Abbot, studying at Harvard College; 
W.S. Archibald, assistant in English 
at Harvard; G. R. Ainsworth, study- 
ing at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology; E. M. Ayer, in the Ordnance 
Office, War Dept.; R. B. Bacon, 
teaching in the Park Ave. Institute, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; W. E. Berry, the 
Harvard Divinity School; A. C. Boyl- 
ston, teaching in the Corsicana High 
School, Tex.; G. D. Boardman, in the 
coal business, Boston; W. M. Bray, 
lumberman in Oshkosh, Wis.; A. G. 
Burke, with the Green Engineering 
Co., Chicago; O. J. Campbell, Jr., 
teaching in the Asheville School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; H. J. Carleton, farming, 
Haverhill; R. S. Clark, in Phila. office 
of Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co.; A. H. 
Clark, naturalist, collecting in the 
Windward Is.; Sinclair Coventry, with 
Brown’s Tract Lumber Co., Fulton 
Chain, N. Y.; L. B. Cummings, ser- 
vice inspector with Central Union Tel. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; Sewall Cutler 
is with the Eastern Drug Co., Boston; 
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H. W. L. Dana, teaching English at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. — 
H. C. Dodge, with the Amer. Tel. & 
Tel. Co.; J. T. Donovan is teaching in 
Boston; D. F. Downs is with Moffat & 
White, brokers, 1 Nassau St., N. Y. 
city; E. E. DuPont, in the DuPont 
Powder Mfg. Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
N. W. Edson, instructor in English 
at the Univ. of Maine; F. E. Fitts, in 
the N. Y. office of Rogers, Brown & 
Co., pig iron and coke; R. S. Foss, in 
business dept. of Lee Losh Studios, 
N. Y.; F. W. C. Foster, traveling in 
Europe; J. W. Foster, in the clothing 
business, Boston; Philip Fox, assistant 
on the Engineer Corps, dept. of Main- 
tenance of Way, Penn. Lines, west of 
Pittsburg, 1013 Penn. Ave., Pittsburg; 
W. H. Glasgow, wholesale dry goods, 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. F. Gooding, coffee 
broker, Somerville; N. F. Glidden, 
bonds, care N. W. Harris & Co., N.Y. 
city; E. C. Hammond, care E. J. 
Hammond Co., wholesale lumber, Bos- 
ton; W. M. Hanchett, teaching in 
Peekskill Military Academy, N. Y.; 
P. L. Harley, traveling in California; 
J. R. Harding, treasurer of the Ferri- 
cup Metal Co., E. Greenwich, R. I.; 
E. D. Harris, in cotton mill of Odell 
& Co., Concord, N. C.; O. S. Hills, 
electrical engineer with Western Elec- 
tric Co., N. Y. city; O. J. Ives, with 
the N. E. Tel. & Tel. Co., Salem; D. 
K. James, wholesale lumber, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; G. H. Jennings, shipping dept. 
National Packing Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Francis Jaques is studying architecture 
in Paris, care Munroe & Co., 7 Rue 
Scribe; J. D. Lent, book business, 582 
Palisade Ave., Yonkers, N. Y.; R. W. 
Locke, care Fisk & Robinson, bankers 
and brokers, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. city; 
H. A. Lomax, draughtsman, 7724 
Hamilton Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; J. K. 
Lyon, care Lyon, Gary & Co., lumber, 


Chicago, Ill.; A. G. MeAvity, Cana- 
dian representative of the Buffalo 
Forge Co. at St. John, N. B.; D. D. L. 
McGrew, tutoring at San Rafael, Cal.; 
W. A. McLaughlin, studying at the 
Univ. of Caen, Calvados, France; W. 
V. Macdonald, with F. T. Stokes & 
Co., publishers, N. Y. city; H. R. Max- 
son, with Hampden Publishing Co., 
137 State St., Boston; J. C. Nichols, 
developing land in Texas and Arkan- 
sas; E. R. Perry, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary; N. A. Phemister, care Little, 
Brown & Co., publishers, 254 Wash- 
ington St., Boston; O. B. Prescott, 
care Boston Marine Insurance Co., 95 
Kilby St., Boston; V. A. Rémy, assist- 
ant clerk Naval Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; E. S. T. Richardson, trea- 
surer of the Butler Ward Co., book 
mfrs., N. Y. city; W. M. Rockwell, 
with Graton, Knight Mfg. Co., leather 
belting, Worcester; R. W. Ruhl, with 
the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser ; G. 
T. Runkle, farming, Waltham; P. E. 
Sabine, teaching at Worcester Acad- 
emy, Worcester; A. H. Schefer, trav- 
eling in the far East; F. W. Snow, 
instructor in French and Italian in 
Harvard College; A. T. Southworth, 
teaching in Nichols School, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; C. W. Stark, assistant on En- 
gineer Corps, B. & O. R. R., Penn 
Yan, N. Y.; R. W. Stuart, studying 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, Eng.; 
G. O. Suppes, construction of blast 
furnaces at Lorain, O.; G. R. Taylor, 
correspondent for the Associated Press 
in the Assembly Chamber, N. Y. State 
Legislature, season of 1904; W. E. 
Taylor, with Niles & Scott Co., mfrs. of 
agricultural implements, La Porte, 
Ind.; R. Taylor, magician, 175 W. 
Brookline St., Boston; B. F. Thomas, 
manager of San Luis Gas & Electric 
Co., San Luis, Cal.; R. B. Thomas, 
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street railroading, Ogdensburg, N. Y.; 
T. J. Thompson, instructor in civil 
engineering, Catholic Univ. of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.; A. P. Thorn- 
ton, with Van Keuren & Thornton, 
cotton brokers, N. Y. city; A. Weil, 
with the American Tobacco Co.; M. 
Wilby, in the Harvard Law School, 
2d year; C. C. Woodside, teaching at 
Washington and Jefferson Academy, 
Washington, Pa.; C. C. Scheffy, teach- 
ing at Andover Academy; F. S. Shep- 
ard, with the Standard Oil Co.; C. H. 
Scovell, with the Great Northern R.R., 
422 Laurel Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; E. 
N. Smith, construction foreman with 
Buffalo Dry Dock Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Langdon Warnerand R. W. Pumpelly 
have gone on an archaeological expe- 
dition to Afghanistan; B. C. Wright, 
with Wright & Ditson, athletic goods, 
Washington St., Boston. — In the De- 
cember Magazine (p. 305), by an over- 
sight for which the Secretary was not 
responsible, the following men were 
included in the 1903 group in the 
Graduate School: P. H. Allen, C. B. 
Bradley, J. Daniels, J. C. Davenport, 
W. Hague, P. Lorillard, Jr., F. D. 
Roosevelt, J. R. Thorndike, T. E. 
Winston. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Simon Yandes, /’39, died Oct. 5, 
1903, at Indianapolis. He was born in 
Fayette County, Pa., Jan.5, 1816. His 
father, Daniel Yandes, was of German 
origin, and his mother, Anna Wilson, 
was of Scotch-Irish descent, a Presby- 
terian of the strictest sect. His parents 
moved from Pennsylvania to Indiana- 
polis, in the year in which the town 
was laid out, in 1821. He went toa 
private school kept by Ebenezer 
Sharpe. Later he attended the Indi- 
ana State University for one year. 
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Subsequently he read law for a short 
while, and in 1838 went to the Har- 
vard Law School, taking his degree 
in 1839. Judge Story and Simon 
Greenleaf were then the instructors; 
and among his fellow students were 
W. M. Evarts, E. R. Hoar, Charles 
Devens, W. W. Story, C. T. Russell, 
Nathaniel Holmes, J. R. Shepley, G. 
F. Shepley, J. R. Lowell, R. H. Dana, 
Mareus Morton, Rufus King, and G. 
V. Lothrop. On his return to In- 
dianapolis, he joined the firm of 
Fletcher & Butler, then the leading 
law firm in the state of Indiana, and 
remained as an associate for four 
years, when Mr. Fletcher retired. 
Subsequently Mr. Yandes practiced 
law alone for four years, and then O. 
H. Smith and he formed a partner- 
ship which took the lead in the state, 
and maintained it for four years. Mr. 
Smith then retired and Mr. Yandes 
associated with himself C. C. Hines, 
the latter becoming subsequently the 
partner of Gen. Benjamin Harrison. In 
1858 Mr. Yandes was a candidate for 
the supreme bench, but was defeated 
at the polls. Just before the war, he 
retired, having accumulated what was 
then deemed a fortune. Upon his 
retirement from the practice, by wise 
economy and judicious investments, he 
accumulated money very rapidly, with 
a definite purpose of doing effective 
work in educational, religious, and 
charitable matters. He avoided frit- 
tering away his accumulations in little 
matters. When he reached 70 years 
he began to administer upon his es- 
tate. He looked carefully to see 
where he could put his wealth to the 
best advantage, regarding himself in 
the light of a trustee in his holdings; 
and for fifteen years, only those clos- 
est to him had any knowledge of his 
large benefactions. He once said: 
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“In the course of a few years there- 
after, I gave to Wabash College 
$150,000. Later I gave a small sum 
to another college; and I have given 
away from time to time about $400,- 
000 to church and charities. During 
the period from 1886, when I was 70 
years old, to the present time, I have 
given to relatives at least $400,000. 
During this time I was accumulating 
what I could, and reducing my funds 
by gifts. And while I gave away 
$800,000, or thereabouts, I have not 
had $800,000 at any one time. Among 
these donations I have given $60,000 
to the Indiana Missionary Society; I 
have given at least $100,000 to the 
Foreign Missionary Societies — Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Baptist. I 
have given $40,000 or $50,000 to 
Home Missionary Societies — Presby- 
terian, Baptist, and Methodist.” Si- 
mon Yandes was of a profoundly reli- 
gious nature. The two subjects he 
studied chiefly were theology and eco- 
nomics. He accumulated on these 
topics an admirable library. He also 
made an exhaustive collection of John- 
soniana. 

C. E. Mongan, m ’92, was Demo- 
cratic candidate for mayor of Somer- 
ville in the last election. 

E. H. Richardson, /’71, was the So- 
cialist candidate for mayor of Lowell. 

E. H. Bigelow, m ’82, has opened an 
office at 6 Union St., Mansfield. 

Judge B. W. Harris, 7 ’49, is still 
active as probate court judge for Ply- 
mouth County. 

F. T. Field, F. M. Ives, and C. J. 
Mahoney, / ’03, have been admitted to 
the Mass. bar. 

F. S. C. Wicks, Div. Sch. ’01, min- 
ister of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church of Brighton, recently received 
a call to the First Unitarian Society of 
Taunton. 


J. H. Hudson, 7 ’03, has been ad- 
mitted to the Maine bar and has gone 
into partnership with his father at 
Guilford, Me. 

J. F. Aylward, L. S. ’86, was de- 
feated in the contest for speakership 
of the Mass. House. 

L. D. Brandeis, 1 ’77, gave an in- 
formal and practical talk before the 
members of the Harvard Law School, 
Dec. 4, 1903, on the ‘Practice of 
Law.” 

C. L. Joslin, d ’01, of Somerville, has 
purchased the practice of Dr. C. H. 
Keach and has an office at 84 Broad- 
way, East Somerville. 

W. B. Clarke, 7 03, of Damaris- 
cotta Mills, Me., has taken the law 
office of the late G. B. Sawyer in Wis- 
casset. 

Judge Fletcher Ladd, / ’90, of Lan- 
easter, N. H., died Dec. 12, 1903, at 
St. Paul’s Hospital, Boston, where he 
had undergone an operation. He was 
born in Lancaster 41 years ago, the 
son of the Hon. W. S. Ladd, a distin- 
guished lawyer of New Hampshire, 
and for many years a justice of the 
supreme court of that state. He 
was educated at Phillips Andover 
Academy, Dartmouth College, the 
Harvard Law School, and at Heidel- 
berg University. In 1889 he was ad- 
mitted to the New Hampshire bar, to 
the Massachusetts bar in the same 
year, and to the United States Supreme 
Court bar in Washington in 1892. 
He practiced law in Boston from 1889 
until 1892, when upon the death of his 
father he went to Lancaster, entered 
the firm of Fletcher & Ladd, and con- 
tinued in practice until three years ago, 
when he was appointed a justice of the 
supreme court of the Philippines. On 
account of his health, he was compelled 
to relinquish this position, returning 
to this country last August. 
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H. F. Parker, / ’95, Rep., was elected 
alderman from Ward 2, Brockton. 

Samuel Foster Quimby, m 64, a 
member of the staff of the Salem Hos- 
pital and a prominent physician of 
that city, died Dec. 21, 1903. Dr. 
Quimby was a graduate of Brown 
University and the Harvard Medical 
School, a member of the Harvard 
Medical Association, the Mass. Medical 
Society, and the Essex South District 
Medical Society, and had practiced in 
Salem for nearly 40 years. He was 
63 years old and leaves a widow. 

P. H. Provandie, m 98, instructor 
in the Harvard Medical School and 
for three years chairman of the Mel- 
rose Board of Health, has resigned that 
position. 

J. P. Kirby, 1 ’97, of the law firm of 
McClintock & Kirby of Springfield, 
has been appointed associate justice of 
the Chicopee police court. 

F. E. Travis, d ’03, has purchased 
the dental office of Dr. C. E. B. Chase, 
No. 8 Concord Bldg., South Framing- 
ham. 

Orestes Pierce, L. S. ’75, who died 
in Oakland, Cal., on Nov. 14, 1903, 
was born in Saco, Me., graduated at 
Bowdoin in 1875, studied law in the 
Harvard Law School and also with the 
late Judge Hoar. In 1879 he estab- 
lished the famous herd of Saddleback 
farm, East Baldwin, which consisted 
of 125 highest class imported and na- 
tive bred animals in the country. In 
California his interests were extensive 
and varied. He gave to the city of 
Oakland an abundant supply of good 
water, established the Willamette Pa- 
per Co. in Oregon, the largest paper 
mill in the West, and was interested 
with his uncle, the late Henry Pierce, 
in various ranches. His wife, the 
daughter of the late Judge McKee, of 
Oakland, Cal., survives him. 
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W. H. Ruddick, m ’68, was nomi- 
nated by the P. S. A. in Boston for 
the school board, but was not elected. 

Dr. S. G. Fisher, L. S. ’80, has 
been lecturing to the Senior Class at 
Trinity College. 

Anna Winlock, who died Jan. 4, 
1904, in her 47th year, was the daugh- 
ter of the late Prof. Joseph Winlock, 
h ’68, director of the Astronomical 
Observatory from 1866 to 1875. Miss 
Winlock joined the Observatory staff 
as a computer in Sept., 1875. She 
showed marked ability for higher 
work, and supervised many of the in- 
vestigations undertaken at the Obser- 
vatory. She had a large share in Prof. 
Rogers’s zone work (Annals, vol. xv); 
was joint author with him of a paper 
on “The Limitations in the Use of 
Taylor’s Theorem; ” compiled a cata- 
logue of close polar stars for both 
the North and South Pole (Annals, 
vol. xvii, parts 9 and 10); deter- 
mined the positions near the North 
Pole of 500 stars observed photo- 
graphically (Annals, vol. xlviii); de- 
termined the position of the planet 
Eros, and an ephemeris of it; and 
computed the orbit of Ocilo. At the 
time of her death she was engaged on 
a catalogue of the stars round the 
South Pole. 

Julian W. Mack, / ’87, was elected 
judge of the superior court of Cook 
County (Chicago) at the judicial elec- 
tion last summer. He still retains his 
position as professor in the Law School 
of the University of Chicago. 

C. S. Anderson, J ’03, and G. K. 
Hudson, / 01, have opened law offices 
in rooms 531 and 532 State Mutual 
Bldg., Worcester. 

J. E. Cooper, / ’98, formerly assist- 
ant judge of the New Britain, Conn., 
city and police courts, has been ap- 
pointed judge. 
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T. W. Swan, / ’03, is on the faculty 
of the University of Chicago Law 
School. 

H. S. Lewis, v ’89, Langdon Froth- 
ingham, v ’89, and E. W. Babson, v ’97, 
were recently appointed members of 
the State Veterinary Board. 

R. S. Forbes, ¢ ’03, has been installed 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Dedham. 

E. F. Spaulding, m ’66, Rep., was a 
candidate for nomination as alderman 
in the fall contest in Boston. 

Francis Bickford Hornbrooke, t ’77, 
pastor emeritus of the Channing Uni- 
tarian Church of Newton, died sud- 
denly from apoplexy Dee. 5, 1903, in 
Newton. He was a native of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., and was 54 years old. 
He was graduated at Ohio University 
in 1870, received a certificate of grad- 
uation from Union Seminary, New 
York, in 1874, and received the degree 
of the Harvard Divinity School in 
1877. He was chosen to represent the 
Divinity School at the Harvard Com- 
mencement of the same year. He was 
first settled at East Hampton, Conn., 
where he remained from 1874 to 1876, 
when he went to the Weston Unita- 
rian Church. He was called to New- 
ton early in 1879 to the Channing 
Church, and continued in the pastor- 
ate of that church until May, 1900, 
when he retired because of ill health, 
but continued to reside in Newton. 
Aside from his position as pastor, Dr. 
Hornbrooke was a writer of consider- 
able note upon religious subjects, and 
was also known as a close student of 
Tennyson and Browning, upon whose 
poems he had frequently lectured. He 
is survived by a widow and two sons. 

H. S. Richards, J ’95, formerly of 
the Iowa College of Law, has been 
elected dean of the Wisconsin College 
of Law. 


Baron Jutaro Komura, / ’77, as Jap- 
anese Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
has conducted the recent critical nego- 
tiations with Russia. 

P. G. Drake, M. S. ’03, has opened 
an office at 84 Main St., Andover. 

Francis Wayland, L. S. ’50, formerly 
dean of the Yale Law School and pro- 
fessor emeritus of English Constitu- 
tional Law in that university, died Jan. 
10, 1904, at his home in New Haven, 
of acute bronchitis. Dean Wayland 
was born in Boston, Aug. 23, 1826. 
His father for 28 years was president 
of Brown University. Dr. Wayland 
was graduated at Brown in 1846, 
studied in the Harvard Law School 
and at Springfield, beginning his prac- 
tice at the bar in Worcester, in 1850. 
Removing to New Haven in 1858, he 
was elected judge of probate in 1864, 
and five years later lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. In 1872 he was 
appointed to a professorship in the 
Yale Law School and in the following 
year was made dean. His resignation 
was accepted by the Yale corporation 
on March 9, 1903. To his energy was 
largely due the success of the Law De- 
partment of Yale. Dr. Wayland was 
president of the Associated Charities 
in New Haven for more than 25 years 
and was also interested in prison re- 
form work, holding for several terms 
the office of president of the Connecti- 
eut Prison Board of Directors and of 
the National Prison Association. 

R. B. Ober, m ’01, J. B. Ferguson, 
m 02, A. A. Barrows, m ’02, Roland 
Hammond, m 02, G. S. Hathaway, m 
’02, and G. T. Spicer, m ’03, are serv- 
ing as internes at the Rhode Island 
Hospital. 

J. E. Mowry, m 91, is president of 
the Providence, R. I., Medical Asso- 
ciation and H. A. Cooke, m ’96, is sec- 
retary. 
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C. H. Griffin, m ’98, has been elected 
to the School Committee of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

G. A. Matteson, m ’00, has opened 
an office at 276 Benefit St.; J. C. 
O’Connell, m ’01, at 370 Smith St., and 
W. H. Buffum, m ’02, at 276 Benefit 
St., Providence, R. I. 

Prof. F. W. Putnam, s ’62, has been 
appointed chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology (including the 
subdivisions, Somatology, Archaeo- 
logy, and Ethnology) of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Arts and Sciences 
at the St. Louis Exposition, to be held 
Sept. 19-26, 1904. 

H. W. Manahan, m ’94, has removed 
to 266 Andover St., Lawrence. 

Changes of address of Lawrence 
Harvard men: B. F. Moulton, m ’67, 
161 South Broadway; V. A. Reed, m 
’97, recently appointed as physician to 
the Lawrence General Hospital, 332 
Broadway; J. J. O’Sullivan, m ’96, 
Mellen Homestead, 340 Haverhill St.; 
G. W. Dow, m’81, 246 Haverhill St.; 
J. F. Howard, m ’99, 6 Avon St., 
Lawrence. 

J. F. Burnham, m ’01, is medical 
examiner for the Columbian National 
Life Insurance Co. 

G. B. Sargent, m ’94, has been 
chosen to succeed F. B. Flanders, ’74, 
as seeretary of the Lawrence Medical 
Club. 

C. G. Carleton, m ’67, is president 
of the medical staff of the Lawrence 
Gen. Hospital. 

H. W. Beal, m ’98, 55 Pearl St., S. 
A. Bergin, m 00, 19 Trumbull St., J. 
F. Harkins, m ’00, 30 Trumbull St., 
E. L. Hunt, m ’02, 2 Wellington St., 
have recently opened offices in Worces- 
ter. 

C. F. Denny, m ’82, is lecturing to 
the Nurses’ Training School of St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Minnesota. 


[ March, 
William Robinson Plunkett, L. S. 


55, a distinguished member of the 
Berkshire Bar, and for years closely 
identified with the leading industries 
of the county, died in Pittsfield, Dee. 
5, 1903. Mr. Plunkett was born in 
Pittsfield, April 23, 1831, the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Plunkett. 
He received his early education in the 
public schools and at Andover, study- 
ing later at both Yale University and 
the Harvard Law School. He was 
admitted to the Berkshire Bar in 1855, 
and at his death was one of its oldest 
members. He was president of the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., an offi- 
cer in the Pittsfield Coal & Gas Co., 
and of the Pittsfield Electric Street 
Railway Co., the largest stockholder 
in the Pittsfield Electric Co., and 
held large interests in the Pontoosuc 
Manufacturing Co. He was presi- 
dent of the Pittsfield Athenaeum, and 
a member of the Park Club. In his 
profession of the law Mr. Plunkett 
held a notable place among the attor- 
neys of Berkshire. He was counsel 
for the town of Pittsfield for a number 
of years, and was prevailed upon some 
twenty years ago to accept the nomi- 
nation for lieutenant-governor on the 
Democratic ticket. 

After 25 years of service as rector 
of Emmanuel Episcopal Church, New- 
bury St., Boston, Dr. Leighton Parks, 
h’00, has accepted a call to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Madison Ave., 
New York city. 

Sir F. W. Borden, m ’68, Canadian 
Minister of Militia, has made impor- 
tant improvements of administration, 
and will increase the force of Cana- 
dian militia to 100,000 men. 

J. M. Peters, m ’87, has been 
elected second vice-president of the 
Association of Hospital Superintend- 
ents. 
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C. D. Wilkins, m ’99, has been ap- 
pointed assistant resident physician, 
and G. H. Hill, m ’94, to the out-pa- 
tient staff of the Worcester City Hos- 
pital. 

S. A. Bergin, m ’00, and J. F. Har- 
kins, m ’00, are on the out-patient 
staff of the St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
Worcester. 

C. B. Stockwell, m ’78, of Port Hu- 
ron, Mich., was one of the delegates to 
represent the Michigan State Med. 
Society in the House of Delegates of 
the American Medical Association. 

O. E. Fischer, m ’98, secretary of 
the Detroit, Mich., Mycological Club, 
lectured recently at the Detroit Art 
Museum on “ Edible and Poisonous 
Fungi.” 

C. B. Mayberry, m ’87, after study- 
ing the care of the insane abroad, has 
been appointed medical superintend- 
ent at the Hospital for the Insane, 
Retreat, Pa. 

W. R. White, m ’77, is president of 
the Rhode Island Medical Society. 

G. L. Collins, m ’79, for many years 
visiting surgeon to the Rhode Island 
Hospital, has resigned on account of 
ill health, and J. C. Pegram, m ’97, 
succeeds him. 

P. F. Herbst, m ’01, is practicing 
medicine in Kansas City, Mo. 

A. S. Murphy, m ’02, has opened an 
office in St. Stephen, N. B. 

F. N. Burgess, m ’65, of Cheverie, 
N. S., has retired from practice. 

The 1903 officers of the New York 
City Harvard Medical Society are: 
F. H. Daniels, ’79, pres. ; N. B. Potter, 
90, vice-pres.; J. H. Waterman, m’93, 
sec.; J. A. Kenefick, m 90, treas. 

E. F. Tucker, m’84, has resigned the 
professorship of Anatomy in the North- 
ern Pacific Dental College, Portland, 
Ore., and has been elected professor 
emeritus. 


William Joshua Weeks, m ’97, of 
Malden, died at his home in Rockland 
Avenue, Dec. 23, 1903, from scarlet 
fever. After graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1897, Dr. 
Weeks was installed as house physi- 
cian in the Malden Hospital, which 
position he filled for a year and then 
practiced for himself and with Dr. C. 
E. Prior, with whom he was associated 
until the time of his death. Dr. 
Weeks was married two years ago to 
Miss Edith Hatch, of New Bedford, 
who survives him. He was a member 
of the Malden Medical Society, the 
Mass. Medical Society, and was on the 
staff of the Malden Hospital. 

T. H. Dalton, Sp. ’00, is clerk of the 
East Boston court. 

Winthrop Butler, m ’66, has sold 
his practice in New Bedford to C. S. 
Mayhew, m ’01. 

C.M. Crooks, t 96, recently received 
a call to the Union Congregational 
Church at Fisherville. 

J. B. W. Day, t 00, has been called 
to the Channing Church, Dorchester. 

Changes of address of New York 
city men: H. C. Coe, m ’81, to 8 W. 
76th St.; J. H. Waterman, m ’93, to 
50 W., 5ist St. 

Eliot Alden, m ’01, after studying 
in Vienna and Berlin, has opened an 
office at 105 Lennox Bldg., Cleve- 
land, O. 

David Silver, m ’99, is a member of 
the Dispensary staff of the Pittsburg, 
Pa., Hospital for Children. 

H. H. Smith, m ’00, has an office at 
829 Boylston St., Boston; David 
Cheever, m ’01, at 557 Boylston St.; 
Elisha Flagg, m ’01, at 607 Boylston 
St.; and E. A. Locke, m ’01, at 169 
Beacon St. 

J. H. McCollom, m ’69, is assistant 
professor of Contagious Diseases in the 
Harvard Medical School. 
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H. A. Johnson, m ’99, has been ap- 
pointed assistant surgeon in the Med- 
ical Department of the University of 
California. 

W. B. Platt, m ’79, is in charge of 
the new Out-patient Department of 
the Robert Garrett Children’s Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, Md. 

H. W. Cushing, m 95, is one of the 
associate professors of surgery in Johns 
Hopkins University. 

W. H. Prescott, m ’88, has returned 
to Boston from Colorado. 

C. S. Wright, m’95, has removed to 
10 Exeter St., Boston. 

W. H. Sayward, m ’99, may be ad- 
dressed at Wayland. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete re- 
gister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


A book which comes at the right 
moment, and contains just the infor- 
mation which everybody needs to 
know, is “The Louisiana Purchase, 
and the Exploration, Early History 
and Building of the West,” by Ripley 
Hitchcock, ’77. He begins at the be- 
ginning with the Spanish discoveries, 
describes the advent of the French 
into Louisiana, the pushing westward 
of the English colonists, the contest of 
the two races over Louisiana, and its 
final purchase by the United States 
from Napoleon. The next third of 
his volume he devotes to the Lewis 
and Clark expedition; after which he 
follows the pathfinders on the way to 
the Pacific, and concludes by a descrip- 
tion of the building of the West. 
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Useful appendices contain the text of 
the treaty of purchase, and brief ac- 
counts of the States and Territories 
which now occupy the vast area which 
was called “Louisiana.” There are 
maps and illustrations. In the year of 
the celebration at St. Louis of the 
centennial of the purchase, Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s book is not likely to be im- 
proved on. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth.) 

Among the many excellent series 
of papers printed by the Youth’s Com- 
panion was one on the Government, 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
each paper being contributed by a 
person high in authority. They have 
now been collected in a little volume, 
with the title, “ The Ship of State, by 
Those at the Helm.” We find among 
the authors Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80, writing on “The Presidency; ” 
Senator H. C. Lodge, ’71, on “The 
Life of a Senator,” and “ How Foreign 
Treaties are made;” Justice D. J. 
Brewer, on “The Supreme Court of 
the United States;”” former Secretary 
J. D. Long, ’57, on “ How Jack Lives” 
and on “The Naval War College;” 
and Assistant Secretary of War W. 
C. Sanger, ’74, on “ How Our Sol- 
diers are Fed.” Other papers are by 
the late T. B. Reed, Gen. M. F. Lud- 
ington, Secretary W. R. Day, Solicitor 
General J. K. Richards, and the late 
W. L. Wilson. A portrait of each 
author is given. The book is useful 
and entertaining, because it gives the 
facts by men who knowthem. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth.) 

To Ginn & Co.’s trade Tezt-book 
Bulletin for Schools and _ Colleges 
(Noyv., 1903), Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
’82, contributed “‘ Some Landmarks in 
the History of Latin Grammar.” 

R. R. McLeod, t ’70, has recently 
published a voluminous work entitled 
‘¢ Markland or Nova Scotia.” 
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“ America in Literature,” by Prof. G. 
E. Woodberry, ’77, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, consists of seven short chap- 
ters, in which much of the writer’s 
best criticism is distilled. In the 
introduction, describing “The Begin- 
nings,” he reaches his high-water mark 
as a literary critic. Despite unusual 
and most commendable condensation, 
the style is sufficiently supple. The 
opinions may be another matter, ac- 
cording to the taste of each reader. 
To give even in so slight a book as 
much attention to Joaquin Miller as 
to Walt Whitman may appear to some 
of his readers as jumbled as to dis- 
miss Lanier with a line. Everybody 
has by law of vision a blind spot: Mr. 
Woodberry the critic, we sometimes 
feel, has many. He certainly excels 
in generalizations: when he comes to 
appraise individuals, we are often 
forced to disagree with him. The 
publishers have achieved the some- 
what questionable success of produc- 
ing a book in which a minimum of 
text looks lonesome in a maximum of 
margin. Fora page 7% inches high to 
have 3,5, inches of upper and lower 
margin, besides { inch for the head- 
line is fortunately a rare occurrence 
in American bookmaking. The width 
of the page is 5} inches, of which less 
than half — 2} inches —is taken up 
by the lavishly leaded text. (Harper: 
New York.) 

A very striking little treatise by the 
late George S. Morison, ’63, bears the 
title, “ The New Epoch as Developed 
by the Manufacture of Power.” In 
it Mr. Morison has merged the lead- 
ing idea of several of his mature ad- 
dresses, including his Phi Beta Kappa 
Oration in 1896. Though small in 
bulk, the book is a model of condensa- 
tion, and gives not only a survey of 
the physical and material changes 





that have come to the race through 
the manufacture of power, but also 
broad philosophic deductions there- 
from. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents, net.) 

Prof. W. C. Lawton, ’73, of Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, has prepared an 
“ Introduction to the Study of Ameri- 
can Literature.” It contains chapters 
on the general development of our 
literature, with as much personal de- 
tail about the principal authors as 
space permits, besides convenient 
bibliographies, chronological tables, 
and other apparatus for students. 
But it may also be read with pleasure 
by persons who wish to get a bird’s- 
eye view of a period, or to find a fair 
and usually sympathetic epitome of 
the career of individuals. (Globe 
School Book Co.: New York. Cloth.) 

Dr. James De Normandie, t 62, has 
compiled an admirable book of selec- 
tions, with the title “The Beauty of 
Wisdom: a Volume of Daily Readings 
from some Ancient Writers for Family, 
School, and Private Meditation.” The 
selections average a little more than a 
page each, one for every day in the 
year. The “ancient writers” chiefly 
drawn from, besides the authors of the 
Old and New Testaments, are Confu- 
cius, Mencius, Plato, Epictetus, Mar- 
eus Aurelius, Plutarch, Cicero, Xeno- 
phon; the most recent is Montaigne. 
A great variety of topics is covered by 
the selections, which form the best an- 
thology of the kind that we have seen. 
There are many voices, but they are 
all voices of wisdom. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 
8vo, $2 net.) 

The Rev. George P. Huntington, 
’64, has had the excellent idea of col- 
lecting all of Ruskin’s “ Comments on 
the Divina Commedia,” of classifying 
them, and putting them into an attract- 
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ive book. Some of Ruskin’s most 
luminous passages and some of his 
most eloquent are on Dante and his 
work—how many, any one will be 
surprised to learn when he takes up 
Mr. Huntington’s anthology. Inci- 
dentally, one is enabled to study by it 
two men of great genius who were in 
many respects dissimilar. Prof. C. E. 
Norton, ’46, contributes a brief but 
pithy introduction. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, crown 8vo, 
$1.25 net.) 

“The Understanding Heart,” by 
Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, h ’99, is a 
little volume of practical talks on the 
permanent concerns of intelligent per- 
sons. ‘The real problems,” says Dr. 
Crothers in his preface, “are those 
which grow out of necessity of con- 
tinual readjustment. How may our 
ideals be adjusted to the actual condi- 
tions which we meet? How may our 
religious inheritance be harmonized 
with our fresh experiences? How 
may the institutions which have purely 
spiritual ends be adjusted to those 
which serve our material welfare ? 
How may we at the same time live 
according to the rules of sound reason 
and according to the inspirations of 
religious faith ? Such questions come 
tous all. In the following chapters I 
have taken for granted that there is 
need of readjustment, intellectually 
and spiritually, if religion is to hold 
its own. This readjustment, however, 
can be no merely formal one. It must 
come through the multitudes of men 
and women who are doing their work 
and entering into all joyous activities 
with an understanding heart.” And 


in the book Dr. Crothers gives the an- 
swers to the problems, or suggestions 
towards their solution, as they appear 
to a wise, clear-sighted, thoroughly 
human observer. 


(American Unita- 
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rian Association: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 

The American Book Co. has issued 
a revised edition of “A Latin Gram- 
mar,” by the late Prof. George M. 
Lane, 46. Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, 
the editor, states that in addition to 
many changes and corrections in de- 
tails the chapter on Sound has been 
rewritten and lengthened, by Prof. 
Hanns Oertel, who has also made nec- 
essary changes, consequent upon the 
preceding, in the chapter on Forma- 
tion and Inflection. 

J. B. Chittenden, ’89, is the writer 
of the following articles appearing in 
the Encyclopaedia Americana: Mathe- 
matics, Mean Value, Mensuration, 
Parabola, Potential, Quadrature of the 
Circle, Quaternions, Series, Trigo- 
nometry. 

H. L. Sanford, ’96, in conjunction 
with Dr. R. E. Bryan, has recently 
published a translation from the Ger- 
man of Casper and Richter’s treatise 
entitled “ Functional Diagnosis of Kid- 
ney Disease.” (Blakiston.) 

Dr. C. S. Mack, ’79, has published 
at La Porte, Ind., a pamphlet entitled 
“Are We to have a United Medical 
Profession?” (Published by the 
Author: La Porte, Ind. $0.25.) 

Ambassador J. H. Choate, ’52, as 
president of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, delivered on Oct. 
23, 1903, an inaugural address on 
“ Benjamin Franklin.” His address 
has been printed, in a handsome bro- 
chure, for private distribution. 

Prof. W. H. Pickering, of the Har- 
vard University Observatory, has com- 
pleted his “ Atlas of the Moon,” which 
is published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. The publication of this Atlas, 
which deals with everything from the 
origin of the moon to its present-day 
vegetation and snow, has been delayed 
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for more than a year because of im- 
portant discoveries necessitating rear- 
rangement of material. 

G. F. Keene, m ’79, superintendent 
of the Rhode Island State Hospital 
for the Insane, recently published in 
the Providence Medical Journal arti- 
cles on “ A Glimpse of Degeneracy ” 
and “ Heredity and its Lessons.” 

Lieut. C. N. Barney, m 95, had in 
the French medico-military journal 
La Caducée of Sept. 26, 1903, an arti- 
ele entitled “Les Moustiques consi- 
dérés comme Agents de Propagation 
de la Fiévre Jaune.” 

H. B. Learned, ’90, recently edited 
and revised Bushnell’s “Sermons for 
the New Life,” and prepared a Biblio- 
graphy of the writings of Horace 
Bushnell. 

Among the innumerable juvenile 
books intended to popularize nature 
study, we have seen none better than 
those of the Rev. Wm. J. Long, ’92. 
They contain accurate information and 
are free at once from sentimentality 
and from that “goody-goody ” tone 
which vitiates Sunday School books. 
Mr. Long’s latest work, “A Little 
Brother to the Bear, and other Animal 
Studies,” has those qualities which 
have already endeared him to many 
young readers ; it will be found not 
unentertaining by many children of a 
larger growth. Charles Copeland has 
provided a series of appropriate illus- 
trations. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50.) 

The latest contribution to the excel- 
lent American Men of Letters series is 
“ John Greenleaf Whittier,” by Prof. 
G. R. Carpenter, ’86, of Columbia. 
Although Mr. Pickard’s recent bio- 
graphy contained a great deal more 
material than this, Prof. Carpenter 
has unearthed new material of real 
value, and he has succeeded in describ- 


ing the life of Whittier better than 
this has been done hitherto. He has 
shown the Abolitionist, the Reformer, 
the Poet playing their respective roles, 
and he has not failed to bring out the 
fact that Whittier was a politician of 
no ordinary subtlety. In this series we 
naturally look for a generous propor- 
tion of literary criticism, and Prof. 
Carpenter does not disappointus. His 
judgments are sober, sympathetic, rea- 
sonable. Whittier’s “ best analogue,” 
he sums up, “is Burns, of whose gen- 
eral type he is. His life was more 
noble, his verse of much the same im- 
portance, I should say, to Americans 
as that of Burns to Scotchmen.” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.10, net.) 

Ripley Hitchcock, ’77, has edited 
with proper discretion “ Recollections, 
Personal and Literary,” of the late 
Richard Henry Stoddard. That brave 
man and never quite successful author 
labored for more than fifty years in 
New York city. His acquaintance 
stretched from the days of Poe down 
to the present. His gifts were un- 
doubted, and if his poetry failed to 
command popularity, it won the esteem 
of the judicious. In these chapters 
many figures now fading or faded re- 
appear — N. P. Willis, Bayard Taylor, 
T. B. Read, G. H. Boker — besides 
others like Thackeray, Poe, Bryant, 
Longfellow, and Lowell, who are still 
living in the world of literature. The 
book cannot be ignored by the liter- 
ary student, nor by the general reader 
who prizes records of celebrities. It 
abounds in stories of the authors’ 
guild, and of a striking personality. 
One concludes that New York has been 
but a stepmother to the Muse. Mr. 
E. C. Stedman contributes a chap- 
ter on his lifelong friend, and Mr. 
Hitchcock in an epilogue narrates the 
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end of Stoddard’s life. 
& Co.: New York. 
$1.50, net.) 

G. E. Littlefield, 66, of 67 Cornhill, 
Boston, announces for immediate pub- 
lication the third and concluding vol- 
ume in the series of Facsimile Repro- 
ductions, by Dr. S. A. Green, ’51. 
The table of contents is as follows: 
Some Engraved Portraits of the Ma- 
ther Family, the South and North Bat- 
teries (Boston), an Early Boston Im- 
print, 1681, the Boston News-Letter, 
1704, Reprints of Early Boston News- 
papers, Panorama of Boston, 1775, 
the Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, the Crossed 
Lawrence Academy, 


(A. S. Barnes 
Cloth, 12mo, 


Swords, and 
Groton. 

The address given by H. H. Sprague, 
’64, at Athol’s “Old Home Week,” 
July 26, 1903, entitled “A Story of 
a New England Town,” has been 
published by Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 

E. P. Pressey, ’93, is editing Coun- 
try Time and Tide, “a magazine of a 
more profitable and interesting coun- 
try life;” address, Montague. 

Prof. James Geddes, Jr., ’80, has 
been printing in Bostonia a series of 
articles on “ Educational Advantages 
in France for American Students.” 

R. W. Kauffman, ’00, has published 
another novel, “ The Chasm.” 

F. O. Bartlett, [00], has finished his 
first novel, entitled “Joan of the Al- 
ley.”’ It has been published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., and deals with life 
in the tenement district of a large 
city. 

The Macmillan Co. are the pub- 
lishers of the ‘Bibliography of the 
History of Philosophy,” by Benjamin 
Rand, ’79, a work containing mention 
of 550 philosophers from Thales to 
Spencer. He has also prepared biblio- 
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graphies of Systematic Philosophy, 
Logic, Aesthetics, Philosophy of Re- 
ligion, Ethics and Physiology, which, 
together with the one already printed, 
will form the 3d volume of the “ Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psy- 
chology,” edited by Prof. J. M. Bald- 
win. 

Prof. James Schouler, ’59, whose 
six-volume ‘ History of the United 
States” is a standard, has been per- 
suaded to extract from that work cer- 
tain sections, covering the most im- 
portant events, so as to make a single 
volume in which the college student 
and general reader can get a bird’s-eye 
view of American History from 1789 
to 1865. The result, “ Eighty Years 
of Union,” is a very readable book, in 
which one gets the gist, if not the 
cream, of the larger work. It shows 
Mr. Schouler’s ability as a tracer of 
great currents of development, as a 
measurer of national issues, as a por- 
trayer of conspicuous personages, as 
a describer of social conditions. He 
achieves his purpose of stimulating, 
and he has produced a book which can 
be recommended for its interesting and 
authoritative treatment of this period. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net, postage 16c. 
additional.) 

The Great and Thursday Lectures 
delivered in Boston last year were, by 
a wise plan, devoted toa single general 
topic — the evolution of religious lib- 
erty in America. And in order to 
make the story of this evolution more 
interesting, if not more plain, it is told 
through epitomes of the life and doc- 
trines of eleven representative men. 
Thus the first lecture, by E. D. Mead, 
discusses “ William Brewster and the 
Independents ;” the next, by Pres. W. 
H. P. Faunce, takes up “ Roger Wil- 
liams and his Doctrine of Soul Lib- 
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erty ;” Dr. Williston Walker treats 
of “ Thomas Hooker and the Principle 
of Congregational Independency ;” 
Dr. B. B. Trueblood deals with “ Wil- 
liam Penn and the Gospel of the Inner 
Light.” In the 18th century only one 
pioneer is taken up — “ Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the Influence of Democracy 
upon Religion,” by T. R. Slicer. The 
19th century furnishes six names: 
“William Ellery Channing and the 
Growth of Spiritual Christianity,” by 
W. W. Fenn, ’84 ; “ Horace Bushnell 
and Progressive Orthodoxy,’’ by Dr. 
Washington Gladden ; “ Hosea Ballou 
and the Larger Hope,” by Dr. J. C. 
Adams ; “ Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
the Doctrine of the Divine Imma- 
nence,” by Dean F. G. Peabody, ’69 ; 
and “ Phillips Brooks and the Unity of 
the Spirit,” by S. A. Eliot, 84. The 
volume in which these lectures are 
gathered, under the title “ Pioneers of 
Religious Liberty in America,” forms 
one of the most striking evidences of 
our present condition of toleration. 
(American Unitarian Association : 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50, net.) 
Pamphlets Received. “ Agricultural 
Imports of Germany, 1897-1901.” U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. Di- 
vision of Foreign Markets — Bulletin 
No. 30; and ‘Our Foreign Trade in 
Agricultural Products, 1902,” Circular 
No. 25. By Frank H. Hitchcock, 91, 
Chief of Division. (Washington : Gov- 
ernment Printing Office.) — “ L’Etat 
Actuel de 1’Electroculture.” Extrait 
de la Revue Scientifique du 22 Aoit, 
1903, 44bis, Rue De Chateaudun, 
Paris. By E. Guarini. — “ The Acting 
Assistant Surgeon of the Army of the 
United States.” By Maj. Azel Ames, 
m °71, Wakefield, Mass., Brigade 
Surgeon of United States Volunteers. 
Reprint from the Journal of the As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons of the 
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United States. (The Association of 
Military Surgeons: Carlisle, Pa., 1903.) 
— “The Recognition of Panama.” Ad- 
dress delivered at the Massachusetts 
Reform Club, Dec. 5, 1903. By Moor- 
field Storey, 66. (Geo. H. Ellis Co. : 
Boston.) — “ The Diminished Flow of 
the Rock River in Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois, and its Relation to the Sur- 
rounding Forests.” By G. Frederick 
Schwarz, Sp. ’95, Field Asst. Bureau 
of Forestry. (Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1903.) — “ The 
Levee Theory on the Mississippi 
River,” reprint from Transactions of 
the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, by B. M. Harrod, ’56. “The 
Improvement of the Mississippi River 
and its Levees,” by B. M. Harrod, ’56, 
New Orleans, La. 

The Harvard Law Review for De- 
cember contained the following arti- 
cles : “ Notes on Consideration,” J. H. 
Beale, Jr., 82 ; “The Power of Con- 
gress over Combinations Affecting 
Interstate Commerce,” A. L. Humes, 
1’99. Inthe January number were : 
“The Merger Case and Restraint of 
Trade,” Sir Frederick Pollock, h ’95; 
“ The Law of the Public Callings as a 
Solution of the Trust Problem,” Bruce 
Wyman, 96 ; “Specific Performance 
For and Against Strangers to the Con- 
tract,” J. B. Ames, ’68. 

In their “Great Commanders” 
series Appleton & Co. have published 
“ Admiral Porter,” by J. R. Soley, ’70, 
formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Among the new books by Harvard 
men are: “Jest-Nuts,” by L. J. 
Bridgman, ’81 (N. M. Caldwell Co.: 
Boston. $1.25); “ Gallops 2,” by David 
Gray, 92 (Century Co.: New York. 
$1.25); “ We, the People,” by E. E. 
Hale, ’39 (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. $1.20). 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Ainslee’s. (Jan.) ‘*The Late Mr. Cu- 
pid,’”’ A. Sutro, ‘91. 

Atlantic Monthly. (Dee.) ‘‘ Editing,” 
L. Stephen, 4 ’90; ** Nature Study,’ J. R. 
Taylor, p 94; **The Last Royal Veto,” 
W. Everett, 59. (Jan.) ‘**‘ The Sunny Side 
of the Transcendental Period,’ T. W. 
Higginson, ’41; ‘‘ The Common Lot,” R. 
Herrick, ’90; ‘* Relianee,’’ H. van Dyke, 
h’94; ‘‘Some Nineteenth-Century Amer- 
icans,’”’ M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87; 
‘* Laura Bridgman,’’ W. James, m ’69, 
(Feb.) ‘‘Strange Instrument of Many 
Strings,” M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87; 
‘*The Shadow,’’ C. M. Thompson, 786; 
“English and American Cousins,’ T. 
W. Higginson, ’41; ‘* Verses to Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson: On his 
Eightieth Birthday,’ R. Grant, ’73; ‘Is 
Commercialism in Disgrace?” J. G. 
Brooks, t ’75; ‘‘ The Common Lot,” rv- 
vu, R. Herrick, ’90; ‘* Timeo Danaos,” 
J. W. Chadwick, t’64; ‘* Cynicism,” A. 
S. Pier, °95. 

American Historical Rev. (Jan.) ‘* Eth- 
ical Values in History,’’ H. C. Lea, h ’90; 
** French Influence on the Adoption of the 
Federal Constitution,’? C. A. Duniway, 
p “94. 

Book-Lover. (Dee.) ‘‘ Million-Dollar 
Book-Making,’’ N. H. White, °95. 

Booklover’s Magazine. (Jan.) ‘“ Féne- 
lon: A Benevolent Strategist,’? A. E. 
Hancock, p °95. 

The Bookman. (Deec.) ‘‘ Local Color 
and Some Recent Novels,” F. T. Cooper, 
SO. 

Century. (Dec.) ‘* The Heavy Mists 
Trail Low upon the Sea,’’ M. J. Savage, 
h’°96. (Jan.) ‘‘A Million Immigrants a 
Year,” H. C. Lodge, ’71. 

Cosmopolitan. (Jan.) ‘* The Oldest Re- 
public in the World,”’ H. S. Stone, °94. 

Country Life in America. (Dec.) **Skee- 
ing,’ J. A. Gade, s °96. 

Oriterion. (Dec.) ‘* The Future of the 
Isthmus,’ E. Emerson, Jr., ’91. 

Education. (Jan.) ‘‘ University Train- 


ing and the Doctoral Degree,’’ R. Mac- 
Dougall, p °93; ‘“‘ The Relation of Draw- 
ing to Other Subjects,’’ H. W. Williams, 
L.S.S. °98. 
Educational Review. 


(Feb.) ‘* Physics 
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and Chemistry in Prussian and American 
Schools,”’ E. H. Hall. 

Harper’s. (Dec.) ‘* When Upweekis 
Goes Hunting,’”? W. J. Long, °92; **Sor- 
row, my Sorrow,”’ W. D. Howells, h 67, 
(Jan.) ‘* Is English Becoming Corrupt?” 
T. R. Lounsbury, A ’93, (Feb.) ‘* The 
Mariner’s Compass,’?S. Newcomb, s 758 ; 
‘*The University of Athens,” C. F. 
Thwing, ’76. 

International Quarterly. (Dee.) ‘* Japan 
and the United States,’’ K. Kaneko, /’78; 
**Modern Orchestral Conductors,” H. T. 
Finck, ’76. 


Lippincott’s. (Dec.) ‘*The Bread on 
the Waters,’’ A. Sutro, ’91. 
McClure’s. (Jan.) ‘*Can the South 


Solve the Negro Problem?’ C. Schurz, 
h 76. 

Montreal Medical Journal. (Jan.) 
‘**Nietzsche’s Ill Health,’ G. M. Gould, 
t 74. 

New England Magazine. (Jan.) ‘‘ The 
Great Anniversary Day,” E. E. Hale, ’39; 
“The Drift toward Despotism: A Plea 
for Democracy,”’ H. N. Shepard, ’71. 

North American Ornithology. (Jan.) 
** Birds of Florida,’’ R. H. Howe, Sp. ’99. 

North American Review. (Dec.) ‘‘ The 
Personality of Hawthorne,’’ W. D. How- 
ells, A °67. (Jan.) ‘‘ The Son of Royal 
Langbirth,’’ W. D. Howells, h °67. (Feb.) 
** International Arbitration made Attract- 
ive,’ W. MacVeagh, A ’01; ‘* The Carne- 
gie Institution,” S. Neweomb, s 58. 

Outing. (Feb.) ‘The Great Cuthbert 
Rookery,” H. K. Job, ’88. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Deec.) ‘‘ The 
Academy of Science of St. Louis,’’ W. 
Trelease, p 84; ‘‘ Hertzian Wave Wire- 
less Telegraphy,”’ J. A. Fleming, m °75. 

Postal Record. (Jan.) Report of the 
23d Annual Meeting of the ‘* Civil Service 
Reform League,” R. D. Jenks, °97. 

Scribner’s. (Dee.) ‘*Ode to Music,” 
H. van Dyke, A’94. (Jan.) ‘* The War of 
1812: Antecedents and Causes of the 
War,”’ A. T. Mahan, A °95; ‘‘ The Under- 
current,’’ R. Grant, °73; ‘* The Scientific 
Work of the Government,”’ S. P. Langley, 
h °86. (Feb.) ‘‘The Undercurrent,” R. 
Grant, °73; ‘* The War of 1812,” m, A. 
T. Mahan, h °95; ‘“Salvini,’”? N. Hap- 
good, ’90. 

The University Chronicle. ‘‘ The Heart 
of Ethics,’’ G. H. Palmer, ’64. 
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World’s Work. (Dec.) ‘*The Post 
Office and the People,’’ M. G. Cunniff, ’98. 
(Jan.) ‘* Colombia: the Government, the 
Land, and the People,” T. S. Alexander, 
799, 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Elizabeth of England. A Dra- 
matic Romance. I. The Coronation. 
II. The Rival Queens. IIIf. Armada 
Days. IV. The Death of Essex. V. 
The Passing of the Queen. By N.S. 
Shaler, s 62 (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Boards, crown 8vo, 5 vols., 
$10, net.) To review critically five 
dramas, each as long as Hamlet, within 
so short a time after their publication, 
would be hardly possible. Works of 
this bulk, which are destined to sur- 
vive, usually outlive a generation, or 
at least a decade, before criticism can 
deal with them adequately. And in 
this ease Prof. Shaler announces that 
he is trying an experiment, in the re- 
sult of which time must be a necessary 
factor. He tells us in his preface that 
having often been assured by his liter- 
ary friends that scientific investigation 
paralyzes the imagination, he deter- 
mined to put the assertion to a test: 
for he believed that the original man 
in science uses exactly the same instru- 
ment — to wit, the constructive imag- 
ination—as the poet. Accordingly, 
although he had written no verse since 
youth, and had never studied the 
structure of the Elizabethan drama, he 
pitched on this as the form which would 
make his experiment most effectual. 

What first strikes the reader is the 
fluency of Mr. Shaler’s metre and the 
abundance of his material. Next, we 
are impressed by the throng of his 
dramatis personae — they must number 
many score, and include all classes, in 
the course of the five volumes. And 
as we seek farther we find that several 
of these persons possess a definite per- 
VOL. x1. — NO. 47. 33 





sonality. Elizabeth herself is a truly 
great figure, not altogether historical, 
but that does not matter. Cecil too 
shows himself from first to last a 
statesman, steady, far-sighted, firm, 
yet devoted to his sovereign, —a type 
which, so far as we recall, has never 
been so finely portrayed in the British 
drama: for Shakespeare’s Wolsey and 
Tennyson’s Becket were statesmen of 
a different sort. Mr. Shaler has been 
equally successful with the two chief 
romantic personages, Mary Queen of 
Scots and the Earl of Essex: he limns 
the former as cunning but infinitely 
fascinating; the latter he conceives as 
a noble-hearted, high-spirited soldier, 
driven into treason by a fit of pique, 
but chivalrous at core, repentant, and 
forgiving. Even in the distressing 
scene with Bacon, Essex never stoops 
from the heroic plane. 

“ Heroic” — that is the word that 
best describes the spirit which pre- 
vails throughout the pentalogy. You 
are constantly reminded of the atmo- 
sphere of chivalry which characterizes 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays; but 
here the lines are less vivid, a general 
vagueness imparts a sense of grandeur, 
and the occasional grossness, which 
seems to certify the underlying realism 
of almost every Elizabethan drama, 
has here been purged away. Mr. Sha- 
ler’s heroes have something of the Ossi- 
anie quality, just as his verse has some 
of the improvvisatore’s diffuseness. 
Except in the best passages, one feels 
that compression and the file would 
have improved what is now good. 

As to the dramatie content of the 
plays, it would be well to see them 
staged, before pronouncing a verdict. 
They are rich in great crises, and who- 
ever remembers the interview between 
Mary Stuart’ and Norfolk, or the con- 
demnation of Essex, or Elizabeth’s 
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agony of suspense before the news of 
Essex’s execution reaches her, will not 
question Mr. Shaler’s ability to lead 
up to a dramatic situation. But only 
after a longer acquaintance, or the 
evidence given by presentation on the 
stage, could one decide whether these 
passages have the stamp of inevitable- 
ness which differentiates the acting 
from the literary drama. In the ease 
with which Mr. Shaler works, in the 
exuberance of his ideas, and the things 
with which he peoples his scenes, he 
reminds one of Rubens, whose genius 
was not primarily dramatic. Whatever 
may be the ultimate opinion on his 
experiment, we are grateful to Mr. 
Shaler for making it. He has pro- 
duced a very noteworthy work, and 
one that far surpasses in interest any 
of the imitations of the Elizabethan 
drama which are ground out after 
much study of prosody and critical 
monographs. If his work be not 
Elizabethan, it treats Elizabeth and 
her contemporaries in the large, free 
way in which Shakespeare treated the 
earlier periods of English history; and 
a genial, chivalric spirit informs them 
all. 

— Boston: The Place and the People. 
By M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50, net.) Mr. Howe has 
produced an entertaining book. It 
might serve as a sort of sublimated 
guide-book, but it has none of the 
dryness ove associates with that spe- 
cies. And it deals with the subject 
chronologically instead of locally, 
which certainly enhances the interest. 
Mr. Howe leads us through Colonial 
and Provincial Boston, through the 
stormy Revolutionary Era, throngh 
the Unitarian Period, the Literary 
Period, the Anti-Slavery Times, down 
to the present, when the spokes of the 
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old Hub have been greatly lengthened. 
He is full of anecdotes which give 
life to the story and renew the hu- 
man interest in building, street, or 
square. He writes fairly and his good 
nature extends to all parties in the 
many conflicts which he describes. 
His book ought to be read by every 
Bostonian, and it may confidently 
be recommended to all other readers, 
not only because it is interesting, but 
because it will show them by what 
warrant a Bostonian holds his city 
above all others. The illustrations are 
numerous and well chosen. 

— The New American Navy. By 
John D. Long, °57, Secretary of the 
Navy, 1897-1902. (The Outlook Co.: 
New York. Cloth 8vo, illustrated, 2 
vols., $5.) Secretary Long’s handsome 
volumes will serve a double purpose: 
they will interest many readers to-day 
and they will remain among those me- 
morials of the Spanish War of 1898 
which every future historian of that 
affair must consult. For a book writ- 
ten so soon after a crisis which stirred 
up such animosity, this has a remark- 
able appearance of candor. It gives, 
of course, the point of view of the man 
who was Secretary of the Navy during 
the war, but nobody ever doubted 
Mr. Long’s view even before he wrote 
this book. At the start he put himself 
on record officially in the Sampson- 
Schley controversy, and here he 
merely gives additional reasons for his 
action. But it would be a mistake to 
overemphasize this feature of the book, 
whose main purpose is descriptive, not 
controversial. Whoever wishes to 
learn how the American Navy emerged 
from the literally rotting condition 
in which corrupt administrations left 
it for nearly twenty years after the 
civil war, how it adopted a new 
model, and how, during the Spanish 
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war, it proved itself of first-rate effi- 
ciency, will find all this told most 
readably in these pages. They re- 
new the impression that rarely has 
any nation had so swift and serviceable 
an arm in an almost unexpected 
erisis. The Spanish fleets were un- 
deniably third-rate, but this does not 
detract from the excellence of the 
American gunnery and navigation, 
from the discipline of the crews, or 
from the high qualities which the test 
of a campaign brought to light in the 
commanders. That there may have 
been one exception, may be said to 
prove the rule. Among Mr. Long’s 
best chapters is that describing the 
battle of Santiago. The Outlook 
Company has brought out this work 
in an almost sumptuous fashion. By 
giving portraits of every person of 
note mentioned in the text, and pic- 
tures of nearly all the ships, it has 
provided a memorial of enduring 
worth. Nor should Mr. Long’s own 
pen portraits of many of his colleagues 
and subordinates be overlooked. Some 
of his “ indiscretions ” — his remarks 
on his assistant, Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt, for instance —are entertaining 
and important. 

— The Art of Cross-Examination. 
By Francis L. Wellman, 76. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 
Forensic art still interests lawyer 
and layman alike ; and a book of well- 
selected trials, or of skilfully chosen 
extracts from such trials, will not fail 
to chain the attention of the reader. 
This advantage of material is Mr. 
Wellman’s. He is dealing with mat- 
ters which no one could quite deprive 
of their power to please. And as he 
brings to his task the art of the advo- 
cate, — the art of so marshaling his ma- 
terial as to secure clearness, force, and 
charm, — and adds to interesting ma- 


terial a distinct literary grace, the re- 
sult is one of the most successful books 
of itskind. Mr. Wellman speaks with 
the authority of success ; very few men 
at the bar in this country havea better 
title to be heard, and his advice is both 
sound and sensible. It may, however, 
be doubted whether the art of cross- 
examination can be imparted by pre- 
cept and example. Great advocates, 
like poets, are born, not made; though 
they must acquire distinction through 
experience. But if precept and ex- 
ample cannot supply the place of nat- 
ural aptitude they can never come 
amiss; and few ambitious young law- 
yers will neglect this chance of testing 
the value of instruction. Cross-ex- 
amination, as one of Mr. Wellman’s 
quotations puts it, has always been 
deemed the surest test of truth, and a 
better security than the oath. This 
opinion is probably, on the whole, cor- 
rect. Yet there is always a danger 
that it may degenerate into an instru- 
ment for discrediting the truth. Even 
the most upright of advocates will oc- 
casionally permit himself the tactics of 
a bully and will break down a truthful 
witness if he can. Most of Mr. Well- 
man’s examples are well-chosen cases 
in which the examiner skilfully led the 
witness to discredit not himself, but 
his examination in chief. If in one or 
two cases he gives examples of in- 
decent bullying like Sir Alexander 
Cockburn’s, or contemptible trickery 
like Butler’s, without much unfavor- 
able comment, these are the only 
blemishes on a most useful and de- 
lightful piece of work. 

— The True History of the American 
Revolution. By Sydney George Fisher, 
L. S. 80. With 24 illustrations and 
maps. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: Phil- 
adelphia.) Considering the amount of 
gray matter which has been exhausted 
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in the study of the American Revolu- 
tion, it is a bold task to write an ac- 
count of that great episode which shall 
deserve the name “ The True History.” 
The Revolution has been analyzed and 
studied to its remotest details. A lit- 
erature has grown up over such sub- 
jects as the Stamp Act, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or the Battle of 
Leng Island. Mr. Fisher’s plea is 
substantially that many writers on the 
Revolution have not told the truth, 
and that no writer has seen the truth 
in its proper proportions. The first of 
these points is perhaps well taken. 
The earlier writers on the Revolution, 
and many later ones, had about the 
same critical sense as Froude ; and a 
large part of the so-called history of 
the Revolution is nothing but ancestor 
worship, an account of the war of the 
Gods against the Titans, in which the 
victory of Olympus is only a matter of 
time. Even Trevelyan has ranged 
himself with the gods in his effort to 
dispel this cloud of myth and indis- 
criminate praise. Mr. Fisher renders 
a service to history. He faces things 
as he finds them ; finds mobs illegal 
and revolution unconstitutional, and in 
a word makes out the Revolution to 
be what it was, —a tumultuous and 
somewhat reckless movement for a 
greatend. The second of Mr. Fisher’s 
contentions is not so well established. 
He assumes that all writers have 
missed the real key to the success of 
the American Revolution; that it is 
to be found in a deliberate intention 
of Howe to avoid pitched battles or 
the capture of the Rebel army. The 
charge is one often brought against 
unsuccessful generals, even against 
such genuinely patriotic men as 
McClellan and Buell in the civil 
war; and it is difficult to prove by 
circumstantial evidence that a soldier, 
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and an experienced soldier, could forego 
the delight of making successful plans 
and the prestige of a conqueror, sim- 
ply in order to furnish arguments for 
his party friends in England. “The 
True History of the American Revo- 
lution” in its effort to put things in 
their right proportions actually gives 
more emphasis to Gen. Howe, the dis- 
credited commander, than to Gen. 
Washington, who, after all, had some 
part in the Revolution. Nevertheless, 
there is a breeziness and directness 
about the book which make it fascinat- 
ing, notwithstanding some unconven- 
tionalities of style. The writer makes 
you hear the soldiers at the siege of 
Quebee taunting each other across the 
ramparts. He makes you see the 
American army in its ragged and 
motley garments. He brings out into 
clear relief the reign of terror exer- 
cised over the Loyalists. The book is 
one with which readers may well dis- 
agree, but they must disagree with it 
to the end, for it cannot be laid aside 
until it is finished. 

— Some Recent Verse. Harvard men 
contribute their several rills of verse 
to swell the great stream which liter- 
ally flows on forever. “Voices and 
Visions,” by Franklin B. Wiley, Sp. 
86 (R. G. Badger: Boston), contains 
a little sheaf of serious poems, and 
several occasional verses, all of which 
show facility. Some of them — “ The 
Battle of Springfield,” for instance — 
have already entertained Harvard 
men. — “ The Age of Ivory,” by Henry 
H. Chamberlin, 95 (R. C. Badger: 
Boston), is a series of satires, written 
in close-knit verse. They describe how 
it would have fared if the elephant and 
not man had been the lord of creation. 
They are more than clever, although 
not always pleasant. — ‘The Eternal 
Laughter and Other Poems,” by W. 
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Starling Burgess (W. B. Clarke & Co.: 
Boston), shows evidence of much sin- 
cere passion, but very little conception 
of poetic form. Mr. Burgess writes un- 
metrical sentences which he chops into 
verses, and begins each verse with a 
capital : further than this he rarely 
goes. And yet a phrase or even a line 
is sometimes so promising that the 
reader believes that, if Mr. Burgess 
would study the laws of metrical 
composition, he might produce whole 
poems of merit. What would Mr. 
Burgess say to a person who should 
lash a lot of pine-logs of different 
lengths together and insist on calling 
the resultant raft a yacht ? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknow- 
ledged in this column. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


America in Literature. By George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, ’77, Professor of Com- 
parative Literature, Columbia University. 
(Harper: New York. $1.50, net.) 

Japanese Physical Training. The Sys- 
tem of Exercise, Diet, and General Mode 
of Living that has made the Mikado’s 
People the Healthiest, Strongest, and 
Happiest Men and Women in the World. 
By H. Irving Hancock. Photographs by 
George J. Hare, Jr. (Putnam: New 
York.) 

A Little Brother to the Bear, and other 
Animal Studies. By William J. Long, 
92. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
(Ginn & Co.: Boston.) 

The Life of Horace Binney, 1797. With 
Selections from his Letters. By Charles 
Chauncey Binney, ’78. (Lippincott: Phil- 
adelphia.) 

Hawthorne and His Circle. By Julian 
Hawthorne, [’67]. Illustrated. (Harper: 
New York. $2.25, net.) 

The Singing Leaves. A Book of Songs 
and Spells. By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 
18mo, $1, net.) 

The Religion of an Educated Man. Ha- 
verford Library Lectures. By Francis 
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Greenwood Peabody, 69, Plummer Pro- 
fessor of Christian Morals in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan: New York. $1, net.) 

Autobiography of Seventy Years. In two 
vols., with portraits. By George F. Hoar, 
46. (Scribner: New York. $7.50 per 
set, net.) 

The Age of Ivory. Poems. By Henry 
Harmon Chamberlin, 95, (Richard G. 
Badger: Boston.) 

The Administration of the American Rev- 
olutionary Army. By Louis Clinton Hatch. 
Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. x. 
(Longmans: New York. Cloth, large 8vo, 
$1.50.) : 

Caesar’s Gallic War. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Appendix, and Vocabulary. 
By Harry F. Towle and Paul R. Jenks. 
(New York: University Publishing Co. 
Cloth, 8vo.) 

Mediaeval England. English Feudal 
Society from the Norman Conquest to the 
Middle of the Fourteenth Century. Story 
of the Nations Series. By Mary Bateson, 
Associate and Lecturer of Newnham Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, net, $1.35, by mail, $1.50.) 

Recollections, Personal and Literary. 
By Richard Henry Stoddard. Edited by 
Ripley Hitcheock, ’77. With an intro- 
duction by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Illustrated. (A. S. Barnes & Co.: New 
York. 8vo, $1.50, net.) 

Man and the Divine Order. Essays in 
the Philosophy of Religion and in Con- 
structive Idealism. By Horatio W. Dres- 
ser, 95. (Putnam: New York. 12mo.) 

The Laws and Principles of Bridge. 
With Cases and Decisions Reviewed and 
Explained. By ‘* Badsworth.” (Putnam: 
New York. 16mo, $1.40, net.) 

Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Ab- 
bott, A 90. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston. Crown 8vo, $1.75, net, postage 
extra.) 

John Greenleaf Whittier. American Men 
of Letters Series. By George R. Carpen- 
ter, 86. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Bos- 
ton. 16mo, with portrait, $1.10, net.) 

Life of General Philip Schuyler. By 
Bayard Tuckerman, ’78. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York. Crown 8vo, $1.60, net.) 

Eighty Years of Union. Being a Short 
History of the United States, 1783-1865. 
By James Schouler, ’59. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.: New York, $1.75, net.) 
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The Ship of State. By Those at the 
Helm. The Youth’s Companion Series. 
(Ginn & Co.: Boston.) 

Geographic Influences in American His- 
tory. By Albert Perry Brigham, p ’92, 
Professor of Geology in Colgate Univer- 
sity. (Ginn &Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25, net.) 

New Songs for Male Quartets. Compiled 
and arranged by Walter Howe Jones, for- 
merly Director of Music, Univ. of Illinois, 
and of Illinois Conservatory of Music. 
(Hinds & Noble: New York.) 

Greek Sculpture. Its Spirit and Princi- 
ples. By Edmund von Mach, 95. (Ginn 
& Co.: Boston.) 

Poems. By Wilfrid Earl Chase. (W. 
E. Chase: 302 State St., Madison, Wis., 
$0.50.) 

Studies in German Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By John Firman Coar, 
p °97, Professor of the German Language 
and Literature in Adelphi College. (Mac- 
millan: New York. $2.50, net.) 

Boston. The Place and the People. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe, °87. Illustrated 
by Louis A. Holman. (Macmillan: New 
York. $2.50, net.) 

Voices and Visions. A Collection of 
Verse, Chiefly Occasional. By Franklin 
Baldwin Wiley, Sp. ’86. (Richard G. 
Badger: Boston.) 

The Eternal Laughter, and Other Poems. 
By W. Starling Burgess, [97]. With an 
Introduction by Julian Hawthorne. (W. 
B. Clarke Co. : Boston.) 

The Art of Cross-Examination. By Fran- 
eis L. Wellman, ’76, of the New York 
Bar. With the Cross-Examinations of 
Important Witnesses in Some Celebrated 
Cases. (Macmillan: New York. $2.50, 
net.) 

Introduction to the Study of American 
Literature. By William Cranston Law- 
ton, ’73, Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature at Adelphi College. 
(Globe School Book Co.: New York.) 

The Understanding Heart. By Samuel 
M. Crothers, A ’99. (American Unitarian 
Association: Boston. $1, net.) 

Pioneers of Religious Liberty in America. 
Being the Great and Thursday Lectures 
delivered in Boston in 1903. (American 
Unitarian Association: Boston. $1.50, 


net.) 
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Introduction to Classical Greek Litera- 
ture. By William Cranston Lawton, ’73, 
Professor of the Greek Language and Lit- 
erature in Adelphi College. (Scribner: 
New York.) 

The New American Navy. By Hon. 
John D. Long, ’57, Secretary of the Navy 
1897-1902. LIilustrated with drawings by 
Henry Reuterdahl and with photographs, 
Two vols. (The Outlook Co.: New York. 
$5 per set.) 

King Lear. Edited with notes by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, A 59. Illustrated. (Amer- 
ican Book Co.: New York.) 

A Greek Primer. By Clarence W. 
Gleason, ‘88, of the Roxbury Latin School. 
(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 

Elizabeth of England. A Dramatie Ro- 
mance. In five volumes: I. The Corona- 
tion. II. The Rival Queens. III. Ar- 
mada Days. IV. The Death of Essex. 
V. The Passing of the Queen. By N. S. 
Shaler, s ’62, Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard University. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. 8vo, the set, $10, net.) 

The New Epoch. As Developed by the 
Manufacture of Power. By George S. 
Morison, 63. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 
Boston. 12mo, 75 cents, net.) 

The Teacher’s Guide. Toaccompany the 
text-book of Elementary Physical Geo- 
graphy. By William Morris Davis, s ’69, 
Sturgis Hooper Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. (Ginn & Co.: Bos- 
ton.) 

The Beauty of Wisdom. A Volume of 
Daily Readings from some Ancient Writ- 
ers, for Family, School and Private Medi- 
tation. Compiled by James De Norman- 
die, t 62, minister of the First Church, 
Roxbury, Boston. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Large crown 8vo, $2, net, 
postage extra.) 

Comments of John Ruskin on the Di- 
vina Commedia. Compiled by George P. 
Huntington, 64. Introduction by Charles 
Eliot Norton, ’46. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.: Boston. Crown 8vo, $1.25, net, post- 
age extra.) 

The Nature of Goodness. By George 
Herbert Palmer, ’64, Alford Professor 
of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 12mo, 
$1.10, net, postage, 11 cents.) 
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MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1887. Julian Gerard Buckley to Jose- 
phine Louise Gilbert, at New 
York city, Jan. 20, 1904. 

1889. Charles Warren to Annie Louise 
Bliss, at New York city, Jan. 6, 
1904. 

1890. William Wheeler Mulford to 
Phoebe H. Clark, at South Bos- 
ton, Va., Dec. 15, 1903. 

1891. Border Bowman to Mary Cou- 
per Proudfit, at New Castle, 
Del., Jan. 14, 1904. 

1891. Howard Gardiner Cushing to 
Ethel Cochrane, at Boston, Nov. 
7, 1903. 

1892. Pitts Duffield to Isabel Me- 
Kenna, at Washington, D. C., 
Jan. 6, 1904. 

1894. Tracy Dows to Alice Townsend 
Olin, at Rhinebeck, N. Y., Nov. 
11, 1903. 

1894. Le Roy Harvey to Renée de 
Pelleport du Pont, at Wilming- 
ton, Del., Jan. 9, 1904. 

1894. Thomas Leonard Livermore to 
Sibbel Hall Duff, at Boston, Jan. 
14, 1904. 

1894. William Frederic Williams to 
Eliza Woolston Downs, at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Jan. 6, 1904. 

1895. William Woods Howe to Janet 
Thompson, at Winchester, June 
25, 1902. 

1895. William Hale Reed to Emma 
Belle Robinson, at Acushnet, 
Oct. 9, 1903. 

1895. Wilder Tileston to Clare Wil- 
liams, at Chicago, IIl., Nov. 18, 
1903. 

1896. Edward Pickering Fay to Edith 
Goodenow, at West Newton, 
Sept. 17, 1903. 


1896. John Reed Swanton to Alice 
Barnard, at Washington, D. C., 
Dee. 16, 1903. 

[1899.] William Parry Jones Dins- 
moor to Ruth B. Carpenter, at 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 20, 1904. 

[1899.] Wyndham Robertson Mayo, 
Jr., to Louise Willoughby Bon- 
sal, at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 19, 
1903. 

[1899.] George Gibson McMurtry, Jr., 
to Mabel Post, at Flushing, L. I., 
Dee. 16, 1903. 

1899. Frederick Rotch Swift to Eliza 
Morgan Bates, at Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 23, 1903. 

1899. Everit Bogért Terhune to Ella 
May Phillips, at Swampscott, 
Nov. 18, 1903. 

[1899.] Clarence Morton Whitman to 
Eleanor Motley, at New York 
city, Nov. 19, 1903. 

1900. Charles Quincy Adams to Edith 
Simpson Nevins, at Winona, 
Minn., Oct. 1, 1903. 

[1900.] Edmund Grinnell to Marie 
Mildred Marsh, at Chicago, IIl., 
Jan. 11, 1904. 

[1900.] Robert Emmons Lee to Flor- 
ence Elkins Armstrong, at All- 
ston, Dee. 24, 1903. 

1900. Henry Endicott Marean to Edith 
Denton Brooks, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 21, 1904. 

[1900.] William Francis Porter to 
Lucy Bonney Esslemont, at 
Aberdeen, Scotland, Dee. 19, 
1903. 

1900. Paul Joseph Sachs to Meta Pol- 
lak, at New York city, Jan. 14, 
1904. 

1900. John Wilson to Emma Heywood 
Otis, at Worcester, Dec. 2, 1903. 

[1900.] Arthur Trevitt Winslow to 
Marta Hindenlang, at Boston, 
Jan. 19, 1904. 

1901. Eliot Thwing Putnam to Mar- 


















guerita Sumner, at Roxbury, 

Nov. 14, 1903. 

Warren Abner Seavey to Ade- 

laide Bell Welch, Jan., 1904. 

. Junius Henri Browne to Helen 

Lee Krag, at San Rafael, Cal., 

Nov. 14, 1903. 

Arthur Wirt Denison to Doro- 

thy March, at Newport, Vt., 

July 8, 1903. 

[1903.] Harry Wilfred Fitts to Ma- 
belle Elvira Porter, at Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 12, 1903. 

[1903.] Edwin Bradley Richards to 
Susie Florence Mason, at Bos- 
ton, Jan. 1, 1904. 

[1903.] Benjamin Franklin Thomas 
to Charlotte Maddox Evans, at 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 25, 


1902. 


1903. 


1902. 

M. D. 1897. Victor Augustus Reed to 
Josephine Barlow, at Law- 
rence, 


M. D. 1901. Benjamin Kendall Emer- 
son to Josephine D. Sewall, at 
Watertown, N. Y., Oct. 1, 1903. 

[L. S. S.1903.] Robert Dunbar Pruyn 
to Betty Metcalf, at New York 
city, Dec. 15, 1904. 

A. M. 1895. William Astor Chanler 
to Minnie Ashley, at New York 
city, Dec. 4, 1903. 


NECROLOGY. 


NoveMBER 1, 1903, TO JANUARY 31, 
1904. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


Harvard University. 

The College. 
1835. William Ingalls, M. D., b. 12 
Jan., 1813, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 1 Dec., 1903. 


Necrology. 
1843. 





1843. 


1843. 


1851. 


1853. 


1857. 


1859. 


1876. 


1877. 


1887. 


1896. 


1897. 


1897. 





. Calvin Sumner Edgell, b. 11 
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Moses Gill Cobb, LL. B., b. 24 
Noy., 1820, at Princeton; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 3 Nov., 
1903. 

John William Kingman, b. 1 
Jan., 1821, at Barrington, N.H.; 
d. at Cedar Falls, Ia., 17 Dec., 
1903. 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick, b. 16 
Aug., 1824, at Stockbridge; d. 
at Rome, Italy, 26 Dec., 1903. 
George Dana Noyes, LL. B., b. 
3 June, 1831, at Brookfield; d. at 
Brookline, 1 Jan., 1904. 

Henry Stedman Nourse, b. 9 
April, 1831, at Lancaster; d. at 
Lancaster, 14 Nov., 1903. 
Joseph Lewis Stackpole, LL. B., 
b. 20 March, 1838, at Boston; d. 
at Boston, 2 Jan., 1904. 
Charles Waldsmith Horne, b. 
24 March, 1838, at Cincinnati, 
Ohio; d. at Paris, France, 9 
Nov., 1903. 

George Walton Green, b. 9 
May, 1854, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Springfield, 13 Dec., 1903. 
Augustus Clifford Tower, b. 3 
July, 1853, at Cambridge; d. at 
Lawrence, L. I., N. Y., 28 Dec., 
1903. 

Linn Luce, b. 21 Jan., 1866, at 
Auburn, Me.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 24 Dec., 1903. 

Frank Russell, A. M., Ph. D., 
b. 26 Aug., 1868, at Fort 
Dodge, Ia.; d.at Kingman, Ariz., 
7 Nov., 1903. 

De Witt Clinton Bosler, b. 25 
April, 1873, at Carlisle, Pa.; d. 
at Atlantic City, N. J., 22 Dec., 
1903. 

Amasa Mason Eaton, b. 24 
Sept., 1874, at Providence, R.L.; 
d. at Providence, R. I., 2 Oct., 
1903. 
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1902. 


1902. 


1834. 


1844. 


1850. 


1864. 


1865. 


1868. 


1868. 


1871. 


1887. 


1897. 


1901. 





July, 1877, at Gardner; d. at 
Montclair, Colo., 30 Nov., 1903. 
Hugh Aloysius McBreen, b. 4 
March, 1879, at Boston; d. at 
Roxbury, 8 Dec., 1903. 

Gilbert Simrall Meem, b. 26 
March, 1880, at Mount Jackson, 
Va.; d. at Seattle, Wash., 28 
Jan., 1904. 


Medical School. 
William Randall Wells, b. 20 
Sept., 1813, at North Stoning- 
ton, Conn.; d.at Petaluma, Cal., 
23 Jan., 1902. 
Henry Thornton Cummings, b. 
12 Nov., 1822, at Yarmouth, 
Me.; d. at Tacoma, Wash., 15 
Dec., 1901. 
William Leavitt Lincoln, b. 5 
Aug., 1824, at Ashby; d. at Wa- 
basha, Minn., 28 Nov., 1889. 
Samuel Foster Quimby, b. 16 
May, 1840, at Salem; d. at Sa- 
lem, 21 Dec., 1903. 
William Ellery Channing 
Swan, b. 14 June, 1842, at 
South Easton; d. at Stoughton, 
11 Nov., 1903. 
Josiah Little Hale, b. 1 April, 
1841, at Geneva, N. Y.; d. at 
Brookline, 21 Dec., 1903. 
Augustus Remick, b. 28 Aug., 
1839, at Brockton; d. at Provi- 
dence, R. I., 5 Oct., 1903. 
Julius Dominick Werner, b. 12 
April, 1847, at South Boston; 
d. at Roxbury, 26 Dee., 1903. 
Daniel Francis Murphy, b. at 
Malden; d. at Woburn, 30 Jan., 
1904. 
William Joshua Weeks, b. 8 
Oct., 1874, at New Bedford; d. 
at Malden, 23 Dec., 1903. 
Rupert Calladon Cross, b. 1 June, 
1874, at Pondicherry, India; d. 
at Carlton, Ore., 8 Aug., 1903. 


Necrology. 


1897. 


1877. 


1891. 
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Veterinary School. 
Frederick Thomas Dolan, b. 14 
Oct., 1872, at Boston; d. at Dor- 
chester, 16 Nov., 1903. 


Law School. 


3. John Burgoyne, b. 11 May, 


1831, at Cincinnati, Ohio; d. at 
Norwood, Ohio, 31 Aug., 1903. 


. William Baldwin Ross, b. 13 


Nov., 1831, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 14 Jan., 
1904. 


. Robert Jarvis Cochran Walker, 


b. 20 Oct., 1838, in Chester Co., 
Pa.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 19 
Dec., 1903. 

John Harry Overall, d. at New 
York, N. Y., 23 Dec., 1903. 
Isaac Albert Englehart, b. at 
Cleveland, O.; d. 30 May, 1903. 
Fletcher Ladd, b. 21 Dec., 1862, 
at Lancaster, N. H.; d. at Bos- 
ton, 12 Dec., 1903. 


Divinity School. 
Francis Bickford Hornbrooke, 
b. 7 May, 1849, at Wheeling, 
W. Va.; d. at Newton, 5 Dec., 
1903. 


Honorary Graduate. 
(S. T. D.) Brooke Herford, b. 21 
Feb., 1830, at Altringham, Che- 
shire, Eng.; d. at Hampstead, 
London, Eng., 20 Dec., 1903. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
Department of the University is asked to send it 
to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Li- 
brary, Cambridge, Mass. 


[1891.] Herbert Small, b. May 15, 


1869, at Milwaukee, Wis.; d. 
at Boston, 13 Dec., 1903. 
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[1901.] Frank Jonathan Kneeland, b. 
at Waterloo, N. Y.; d. at Red- 
lands, Cal., 14 Nov., 1903. 

[1905.] William Everson Cobb, d. at 
Newton Centre, 19 Sept., 
1903. 

[1907.] George Scott Baldwin, d. at 
Boston, 12 Dec., 1903. 

[M.S. 1894.] Frank Brownlie New- 
ton, b. at Stafford, Conn.; d. 
at Norwich, Conn., 19 Feb., 


1903. 

[L. S. 1845.] Barnabas Ballou El- 
dredge, d. 8 Mar., 1902. 

[L. S. 1846.] Samuel Cutler Bigelow, 


b. 24 Jan., 1824, at Cambridge; 
d. at San Francisco, Cal., 17 
Jan., 1904. 

S. 1850.] Francis Wayland, b. 23 
Aug., 1826, at Boston; d. at New 
Haven, Conn., 9 Jan., 1904. 

. 1854.] William Robinson Plun- 
kett, b. 23 April, 1831, at Pitts- 
field; d. at Pittsfield, 7 Dec., 
1903. 


[L. S. 1860.] John Lawrence Slack, 
d. 6 April, 1903. 

[L. 8. 1875.] Orestes Pierce, b. at 
Saco, Me.; d. at Oakland, Cal., 
14 Nov., 1903. 

[L.S. 1897.] James Francis Quinlan, 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 23 Jan., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1890. Special.] Ezra Howard 


Child, d. at Westwood, 21 Dec., 
1903. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


»*, A professor writes to express 
regret that the news from the Depart- 
ments, Professional Schools, and Sci- 
entific Establishments is now printed 
in the double column smaller type part 
of the Magazine. Several considera- 
tions have led to this change. In the 
first place, it is desirable that the offi- 
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cial and semi-official material should, 
if possible, be kept together. Hence 
it is both logical and convenient that 
the reports of the Departments should 
be printed in the same section with 
the Records of the Corporation and 
Overseers, with the President’s Re- 
port, the Treasurer’s Statement, and 
the reports of the Faculty and of Visit- 
ing Committees. The change from long 
primer to bourgeois type has been ne- 
cessitated by the great increase in the 
amount of material which reaches the 
Magazine. The present number, for 
instance, is unusually large, and yet 
some 40 pages of material have had 
to be held over. The time may come 
when it may be necessary to set the 
entire Magazine in double columns 
bourgeois. To print the news — and 
to this the routine reports from the De- 
partments naturally belong —in full 
measure, large type, would involve an 
immense waste of space and a foolish 
expense. By the present arrangement, 
whenever a long contribution, devoted 
to matters of wide interest or con- 
taining suggestions of general policy, 
is received from a Department, it can 
be printed, as heretofore, among the 
large type special articles. The first 
purpose of the Magazine is to record 
from quarter to quarter the activity of 
the University and of its graduates; 
the second purpose is to print articles 
of general interest concerning Har- 
vard past and present. The two pur- 
poses are distinct, but each supple- 
ments the other, and as the Magazine 
has grown the distinction has become 
clearer. The Magazine Council has 
aimed from the start to print each 
time just as much as the funds war- 
ranted; one device by which the amount 
printed has been considerably increased 
without increasing the total number of 
pages has been the use of the double 
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column form; another has been rigid 
condensation and the use of abbrevia- 
tions. The reader rarely stops to con- 
sider that by saving a single line on 
each page we gain four pages in each 
issue, and enrich its contents by that 
amount. Some readers prefer to have 
their numbers spelled out— e. g., 
three hundred and seventy-seven thou- 
sand four hundred and sixty-three dol- 
lars and ninety-nine cents, instead of 
the numerals $377463.99, where 16 
words, filling nearly three lines, can be 
expressed by ten bits of type. Perhaps 
the minds of such persons work slowly; 
perhaps they are more impressed by 
the presentation by words instead of 
by figures; but it is obvious that the 
latter form is preferable in a publica- 
tion which should be in some sense a 
work of reference, and may expect 
also to be read. The changes in the 
arrangement of the Magazine have this 
purpose constantly in view. But the 
Council has never departed from its 
original intention, that, whether the 
Magazine can afford little or much, it 
shall in paper, press-work, pictures,and 
general appearance, maintain the high- 
est standard. And, in fact, the total 
amount of matter printed has increased 
volume by volume. 

— Special Railroad Rates for Com- 
mencement. The Association of the 
Alumni has completed arrangements 
for a round trip fare of one and a third 
times the usual one way rate — plus 
twenty-four cents —for Harvard men 
and their families coming on by rail 
for the Commencement season. This 
arrangement covers only points from 
which the usual one way rate to Bos- 
ton exceeds seventy-five cents, and will 
not apply to the extreme West, South, 
and Southwest unless as many as 100 
men come from each section. Detailed 
information will be sent out with the 
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circulars concerning nominations for 
Overseers. 

Among the presidential candidates 
already in the field are four Harvard 
men, viz: Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, 
’80, Rep.; and Ex-Secretary Richard 
Olney, / 58, Judge George Gray, L. 
S.’62, and W. R. Hearst, [’86], Demo- 
crats. 

Before the next Magazine is issued 
the question of holding the Class Day 
and Commencement exercises in the 
Stadium will be decided. The desirabil- 
ity of having a building which will seat 
many thousands, instead of 1400, which 
is the capacity of Sanders Theatre, is 
obvious. Protection against heat or 
showers can be secured at the Stadium 
by spreading canvas. 

On March 20 Pres. Eliot will be 
70 years old; May 19 is the 35th 
anniversary of his election to the presi- 
dency of Harvard. 

The first ten officers of instruction 
in Harvard College for 1903-04 ac- 
cording to seniority are: Wolcott 
Gibbs, emeritus ; C. E. Norton, emeri- 
tus; Edmund Hersey, W. W. Good- 
win, emeritus ; C. C. Langdell, emeri- 
tus ; D. W. Cheever, emeritus ; A. S. 
Hill, J. M. Peirce, J. C. White, emeri- 
tus; and Alexander Agassiz. Ten 
years ago the first ten were: O. W. 
Holmes, emeritus; Thomas Motley, H. 
W. Torrey, emeritus ; J. D. Whitney, 
Wolcott Gibbs, emeritus ; F. J. Child, 
G. M. Lane, C. E. Norton, T. H. 
Chandler, J. P. Cooke. 

The Catalogue, issued Dec. 21, 
shows an enrolment in the University 
of 4328, a gain over last year of 14 in 
the College and of 53 in the profes- 
sional schools. The Crimson made the 
following analysis of residence: Massa- 
chusetts, 2259; New York, 479; Penn- 
sylvania, 174; Ohio, 155; Maine, 122; 
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Hampshire, 73; New Jersey, 70; Con- 
necticut, 64; Iowa, 61; California, 53; 
Indiana, 52; Missouri, 49; District of 
Columbia, 41; Kentucky, 34; Wis- 
consin, 30; Michigan, 29; Maryland, 
26; Vermont, 26; Colorado, 22; Min- 
nesota, 19; South Carolina, 14; Kansas, 
13; Utah, 12; Virginia, 12; Washing- 
ton, 12; Tennessee, 11; Alabama, 9; 
West Virginia, 9; Nebraska, 9; Ore- 
gon, 8; Arkansas, 7; Montana, 7; 
Texas, 7; North Carolina, 6; North 
Dakota, 6; Louisiana, 6; Georgia, 5; 
Delaware, 4; Idaho, 3; Oklahoma, 3; 
Florida, 2; South Dakota, 2; Wyo- 
ming, 2; Arizona, 1. Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Indian Territory, 
and Alaska are not represented. The 
enrolment from the foreign posses- 
sions is as follows: Hawaii, 9; Philip- 
pine Islands, 2. The representation 
from foreign countries is as follows: 
Canada, 36; England, 18; Japan, 5; 
Cuba, 4; other foreign countries, 35. 

Prof. J. K. Paine, h ’69, will write 
the music for the hymn to be sung at 
the opening of the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion. 

In February, Prof. Josiah Royce 
gave a course of lectures on philosophy 
at Columbia University. 

For the purpose of making an ex- 
tensive study of diseases in the Philip- 
pines, and to follow up the investiga- 
tion of Dr. W. T. Councilman of the 
Harvard Medical School of the germ of 
small-pox, two members of the School, 
W. R. Brinckerhoff and E. E. Tyzzer, 
who have assisted Dr. Councilman, 
have been sent to the Philippines. 
Their expenses are being paid from a 
fund subscribed in recognition of Dr. 
Councilman’s discovery. Dr. Council- 
man says: “The investigations on 
small-pox conducted in the Harvard 
Medical School have reached a point 
where further study of the life history 
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of the parasite is necessary in order to 
more fully determine its relations to 
other protozoa and the mode of infec- 
tion in man. The relation between 
small-pox and vaccinia will also be 
studied, and although the continuation 
of their recent studies is the main pur- 
pose of the expedition, the study of 
tropical dangers is not less important, 
for increasing communication between 
the United States and the tropics will 
necessarily result in the introduction 
of certain kinds of these diseases into 
this country. The knowledge gained 
in this study will be applicable to dis- 
eases in general.” 

The Germanic Museum, at the sug- 
gestion of the German government, 
will send to the St. Louis Exposition 
the collection of copies of the best 
work of German goldsmiths, which has 
recently been received by the Museumn. 
This collection will form at the Ex- 
position the centre-piece of the exhibit 
of German arts and crafts. 

The fixed charge for board at Memo- 
ria] during November was $2.59. 

Dr. D. A. Sargent represented Har- 
vard at the annual meeting of the 
physical directors of American uni- 
versities, held at Princeton on Dee. 30. 

Owing to lack of room in Dane Hall, 
the Cooperative Society has bought 
the Lyceum Building on the opposite 
side of ,the Square, and will probably 
remove to its new quarters in July. If 
possible, the furniture and tailoring 
departments, which now occupy separ- 
ate stores, will be accommodated in 
the new building. 

The Ingersoll Lecture will be given 
some time in May by Prof. William 
Osler, of Johns Hopkins University, 
whose subject will be ‘Science and 
Immortality.” This is the sixth lec- 
ture provided since 1893, when the 
bequest was made. The last lecture 
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was that given by the late John Fiske, 
63, in 1900 on “ Life Everlasting.” 

The Medical School Faculty has 
awarded the following first-year 
scholarships: The David Williams 
Cheever scholarship of $250, to M. J. 
Shaughnessy (Bowdoin College, ’03) ; 
the Lewis and Harriet Hayden schol- 
arship of $200, divided equally be- 
tween L. E. Welker (Iowa College, 
03), and J. G. Trimble, 2 M. (Fiske 
University, 02) ; the Cotting Gift of 
$125, to W. Janowsky (Rochester 
University, 04, on leave of absence 
for one year). 

L. J. Cole, 2G., Austin Teaching 
Fellow, has been exploring among the 
ruins of the Maya Indians at Chichen 
—Itza, Yucatan. He joined E. H. 
Thompson, who is in Yucatan carry- 
ing on archaeological explorations 
for the Peabody Museum. Mr. Cole’s 
object is to make a general collection 
of such zodlogical specimens as may 
be of value to the Museum. He will 
return to Cambridge about April 1. 

A new building is going up at the 
Bussey Institution for the manufacture 
of vaccine and antitoxin for the State 
Board of Health, under the direction 
of Prof. Theobald Smith of the Med- 
ical School. The plans call for a sim- 
ple two story brick building, 48 feet 
square, with a large ell in which the 
cows and other animals to be experi- 
mented upon are to be kept. The in- 
terior finish will be extremely simple, 
but the laboratories will be fitted up 
with a large amount of the expensive 
apparatus necessary in the kind of 
work to be carried on. The construe- 
tion is being hurried and it is expected 
that the building will be ready for use 
by the middle of April. The esti- 
mated cost is $20,000. 

The Cercle Francais Lecturer this 
year is M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, 
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who is a publicist, member of the 
French Institute, and a brother of the 
famous economist, Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu. He was born at Lisieux, Nor- 
mandy, in 1842. He first interested 
himself in criticism and art studies, 
and published a work entitled “ Une 
Troupe de Comédiens” (1866), fol- 
lowed by an essay on “La Restaura- 
tion de nos monuments historiques 
devant l’art et devant le budget.” A 
trip to Russia in 1872 gave him the 
opportunity to study the organization 
and the customs of that country, to 
which he subsequently returned for 
an extended stay. In 1881, he became 
professor of contemporary history and 
of Oriental affairs at the Free School 
of Political Science, Paris. He was 
elected (1887) a member of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science. 
He is also president of the National 
League against Atheism; president of 
the Society for Social Studies in Paris; 
president of the Committee for the 
Protection of Social Advancement 
(against Collectivism). He is also a 
member of the Board of the Society 
for Arbitration between the Nations. 
He has published in the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes a series of articles, which 
have formed the following works: 
“Un Empereur, un Roi, un Pape, une 
Restauration ” (1879), a book of his- 
torical criticism, bearing on politics at 
the time of the Second Empire ; 
“L’Empire des Tsars et les Russes” 
(1887-1889, 3 vols.), one of the most 
important books published in France 
on Russian history and polities; “Un 
Homme d’Etat russe ” (Nicolas Milu- 
tine) (1884); “Les Catholiques libé- 
raux, l’Eglise et le Libéralisme” 
(1885); “La France, la Russie et l’Eu- 
rope” (1888); ‘‘ La Révolution et le 
Libéralisme ” (1890); “ Israél chez les 
Nations ” (1894); “ La Papauté, le So- 
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cialisme et la Démocratie;” “ L’Anti- 
sémitisme,” a lecture given at the 
Catholic Institute; “ Les Doctrines de 
Haine” (1902). 

Congressman S. W. McCall, of 
Massachusetts, is to be the Phi Beta 
Kappa Orator this year, and Col. T. 
W. Higginson, ’41, the Poet. 

The first annual report of the Har- 
vard Mining Club contains a brief his- 
tory of the Harvard University De- 
partment of Mining and Metallurgy, 
together with full information as to 
courses offered, as well as the officers’ 
report of the Club for the year 1902-03. 
To the present list of students engaged 
in the study of Mining and Metallurgy 
is added the names and addresses of 
former students in this Department. 

The following Harvard men were 
candidates for office in the recent Bos- 
ton municipal election, starred names 
designating those elected: for mayor, 
G. W. Galvin, m ’78, Soc.; for street 
commissioner, *J. A. Gallivan, ’88, 
Dem.; for alderman, R. L. Raymond, 
95, Rep.; *C. H. Slattery, 89, Dem.; 
Philip Tworoger, Dem., L. S. ’92; 
L. M. Clark, ’81, Indep.; for school 
committee, *D. S. Harkins, m ’88, 
Dem.; *J. H. Kennealy, m ’76, Dem.; 
W. H. Ruddick, m ’68, P. S. A.; for 
common council, *T. F. Fitzgerald, 
’97, Dem.; *W. F. Murray, Jr., L. S. 
06, Dem.; *E. N. Lacey, 1 ’96, Rep.; 
*M. E. Pierce, / ’98, Rep.; *E. T. 
McKnight, / 97, Rep.; *G. B. Abbott, 
’97, Rep. 

The German Emperor has conferred 
upon Prof. Kuno Francke, curator of 
the Germanic Museum, the Imperial 
Order of the Red Eagle. 

During 1903 the Stillman Infirmary 
received 268 patients, the maximum 
in one month (February) being 50; to- 
tal number of operations performed, 
26; number of cases of appendicitis, 9. 


Recent News of Harvard Men in the 
U.S. Navy: J. M. Flint, m ’60, med- 
ical director, Stoneleigh Court, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — F. J. B. Cordeiro, ’81, 
medical officer, U. S. steamship Sol- 
ace, now at Mare Island, Cal. — F. L. 
Pleadwell, m ’96, surgeon, Naval Dis- 
pensary, Washington, D. C.—D. N. 
Carpenter, m ’96, surgeon, detached 
from U. S. steamship Chicago, on 
waiting orders. —G. F. Freeman, m 
96, past assistant surgeon, Guam, 
Ladrone Islands. — A. W. Balch, m’98, 
assistant surgeon, U. S. steamship 
Machias, at Djibouti, E. Africa. — 
J. H. Payne, ’86, past assistant sur- 
geon, U.S. revenue steamship Wabash, 
Boston. — C. N. Fiske, m ’00, past as- 
sistant surgeon, Naval Hospital, Chel- 
sea. —C. E. Ryder, m ’98, James Mil- 
ler, Jr., m 98, and F. E. Campbell, m 
02, assistant surgeons, are studying 
at the Museum of Hygiene and Naval 
Medical School, Washington, D. C. 

The following items concern Har- 
vard men enrolled in the U. S. Army: 
Lieut. Col. J. F. Head, m ’43, retired, 
lives at 2015 RSt., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C.—E. F. Gardner, m ’75, 
has been recently promoted from ma- 
jor tolieutenant-colonel. —H. A.Shaw, 
m °90, recently made major, has been 
transferred from the General Hos- 
pital at Washington Barracks to Fort 
Adams, R. I. — Capt. H. A. Webber, 
m ’96, returned from the Philippines 
in November.— Capt. W. P. Chamber- 
lain, m ’97, is stationed at Cabaiia Bar- 
racks, Havana. — Lieut. J. D. Yost, m 
’98, is at the Army Transport Service 
Rooms, Phelan Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. —G. L. Collins, m ’00, has re- 
signed from the army. — Lieut. J. F. 
Hall, ’97, is still in the Philippines. — 
Lieut. E. W. Rich, m’00, has been 
transferred to the Philippines. 

Among the trustees of the Peabody 
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Education Fund are the following 
Harvard men: Dr. S. A. Green, ’51, 
Chief Justice M. W. Fuller, L. S. ’55 ; 
Ambassador J. H. Choate, 52; D. C. 
Gilman, h ’76; Senator G. F. Hoar, 
46 ; Ex-Sec. Richard Olney, / 58; 
and Pres. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80. 

At the annual session of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Dental Science, Dec. 
2, 1903, a paper was read by Thomas 
Fillebrown, d ’69, on “ The Physiology 
and Art of Vocalism in Speaking and 
Singing,” and the following Harvard 
men were elected to office: F. G. Eddy, 
d ’75, pres.; W. H. Potter, ’78, vice- 
pres.; F. E. Banfield, d ’79, cor. sec.; 
N. A. Stanley, d ’84, treas.; E. C. 
Blaisdell, d ’83, librarian; H. S. Par- 
sons, d ’92, editor; A. H. Stoddard, 
d’87, member of exec. com. 

Dr. H. R. Storer, ’50, writes that the 
late Gordon McKay left no provision 
(see p. 306 of the December Magazine) 
for the seminary for young negroes at 
Newport, R. I., so that that project has 
been abandoned. 

Dr. F. B. Mallory, ’86, of the Med- 
ical School, has discovered the germ of 
scarlet fever. 

At the last election of the Boston 
City Hospital Alumni Association, 
which includes all physicians who 
have graduated as house doctors of 
the City Hospital, the following Har- 
vard men were elected to office: C. 
P. Bancroft, ’74, of Concord, N. H., 
pres.; C. C. Sheldon, ’70, of Lynn, 
vice-pres. ; W. H. Robey, m ’95, sec. ; 
W. H. Prescott, m ’88, treas. 

On Dee. 16, Dr. A. T. Cabot, 72, and 
Mrs. Cabot gave a reception to scholars 
of the first group. 

Fifteen recent members of Harvard 
attended a dinner at the Maison Lape- 
rouse, Paris, on the night of the Har- 
vard-Yale football game, Nov. 21; J. 
A. Wilder, ’93, presided. 
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Among the members of the Boston 
School Committee this year are: E. H. 
Clark, ’96; G. D. Cushing, ’85; D. A. 
Ellis, 94; H. J. Keenan, m’94; J. A. 
McDonald, m ’66; R. T. Paine, Jr., 
88; J.J. Storrow, ’85; D. S. Harkins, 
m 88 ; J. H. Kennealy, m ’76. 


TWO NOTABLE SPEECHES. 


WHAT HARVARD EXPECTS OF HER 
sons.} 


I found the meeting this afternoon 
one of the most interesting Harvard 
meetings I have ever attended. It 
was full of earnest thought for the Uni- 
versity, — for its honor, for its service. 

And then I fell to thinking what the 
University really wanted from you. 
Sometimes I hear it said that Harvard 
wants money from her sons. Yes, the 
University does want money ; it al- 
ways has and it always will, but that: 
is by no means the first or the chief 
thing that Harvard wants from her 
sons. 

What the University desires from 
youis incessant illustration of the bene- 
fits to the individual and to the public 
of Harvard’s training, as contributory 
to an independent, steady leadership 
in the community. Such a leadership 
is one of the great needs of our coun- 
try, one of the great needs of any de- 
mocracy, which tends inevitably to look 
not to the individual man thinking, but 
to the majority of votes. The edu- 
cated man in our country should try 
to think and speak for himself inde- 
pendently. 

Then the University asks of youall, 
each in his own place, the manifesta- 
tion of courage. As I grow older, and 
see more and more of the various 
strifes and contests in which a demo- 


1 Speech at the Dinner of the Associated Har- 
vard Clubs, St. Louis, Dec. 5, 1903. 
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cratic community engages, it seems to 
me that the great vice of the demo- 
cracy is timidity in all relations of life, 
— in politics, and in professional ser- 
vice, but chiefly in business affairs. 
The extreme timidity of the trader 
and manufacturer is one of the most 
remarkable phenomena connected with 
the prevailing industrial warfare. Now 
the University expects from all her 
sons public courage. 

Lastly, Harvard University expects 
from all her sons integrity in private 
and in public life. These are the ser- 
vices which Harvard asks of her chil- 
dren, — services not directly rendered 
to her, but to the communities in which 
they live, and yet the best service her 
sons can give her. 

I mentioned this afternoon the 
strong interest I felt in endeavoring to 
ascertain to what extent a college edu- 
cation had proved, within your obser- 
vation and experience in your several 
towns and cities, to be available train- 
ing for successful business life. I had 
an immediate object in view. There 
is anew phenomenon visible to those 
of us who study at close quarters the 
careers of Harvard graduates. Last 
year the majority of all graduates that 
went out from Harvard College were 
going into business life. This isa new 
phenomenon ; and I think it is one of 
the consequences of the immense ex- 
pansion of intellectual interest and 
moral power in business life. It is 
one of the consequences of that trans- 
formation of the world which the 
manufacture and distribution of me- 
chanical power have brought about. 
The intellect used in business is high 
and keen, and the moral qualities de- 
manded of modern business men are 
strong and pure. Business in a large 
sense now offers to any man who enters 
it an intellectual career. Particularly 
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is this true in those forms of business 
which depend upon the applied sci- 
ences, — and what form of business 
does not? Here we see one of the en- 
largements of university work. When 
half the graduates or more than half 
the graduates of the year are going 
into business, must not the university 
carefully teach the sciences, arts, and 
philosophies which underlie that busi- 
ness? The times are long past when 
to prepare men for the professions 
called learned was the chief function 
of a university. Just here has come 
the great expansion of the American 
universities during the last fifty years. 

This expansion has accompanied an 
extraordinary increase in the influence 
and power of the professions, those 
called learned, and those called scien- 
tific. If I were asked to mention the 
greatest intellectual change in my time, 
I should say that it was the increasing 
power of the professions. Now, Har- 
vard has its full part in this expansion. 
We have claimed the new fields as 
ours ; we are proud to work them ; and 
we are proud of the exploits of the 
young men we have turned into those 
new fields. I have seen half a dozen 
men here to-day not beyond forty years 
old who have risen rapidly to high 
places in the scientific professions. I 
see such facts every year, in all parts 
of the country, and I know that they 
are true in good measure of all uni- 
versities worthy of the name in our 
country. 

Some one mentioned this afternoon 
that in going about Europe he encoun- 
tered in the principal capitals of Europe 
five Harvard graduates established 
there as ambassadors or ministers. We 
don’t say much about this fact in pub- 
lic, lest the attention of other univer- 
sities should be attracted to this mo- 
nopoly. (Laughter.) But it isa very 
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interesting phenomenon, and directs 
attention again to the great expansion 
and increase in the influence and power 
of universities. 

These are delightful promises for the 
future of the American universities, 
and of our country. 

I have noticed during the last ten 
years much more than in the earlier 
years how frequent are the calls on 
Harvard officials for information about 
methods, practices, and policies of 
Harvard ; and those inquiries do not 
come from this country alone. I have 
seen with a certain satisfaction how high 
Harvard University now stands in the 
list of the universities of the world. 
(Applause.) I have witnessed this 
year the exchange of a young scholar 
who comes to us from the University 
of Paris for a young scholar who goes 
from us tothe University of Paris, each 
to teach in the other’s university. 

We have an excellent institution 
at Cambridge called the Sabbatical 
Year, which means that every seventh 
year a professor may take leave of 
absence on half-pay. We find that we 
have gained power and influence by 
bringing to Harvard temporary sub- 
stitutes from other universities to take 
the place of our teachers on leave. It 
is a delightful exchange of men of 
weight between the universities. 

And that reminds me to speak of a 
matter I touched on briefly this after- 
noon, a matter through which many of 
you gentlemen can perhaps serve the 
University, and your own homes, — 
the migration to Harvard of graduate 
students from the local university of 
your own residence. ‘That is a kind of 
student which we greatly like to enter- 
tain. Thatisa kind of migration which 
promotes unity among the educated 
people of our whole country, which pro- 
motes union among the different parts 


of our country through promoting 
mutual acquaintance among the edu- 
cated men of all sections. 

When you occasionally come to 
Cambridge, perhaps on the tenth, the 
fifteenth, the twentieth, or the fiftieth 
anniversary of your graduation, you 
will find a large mechanical or external 
change in the University. The old 
buildings and old trees are carefully 
preserved ; but we plant new ones. 
You will see new fences, new gates, 
new buildings, and a better care of the 
grounds —and by the way, it was a 
Georgian, and not a graduate of Har- 
vard either, who gave us the other day 
five thousand dollars to be spent on 
shrubs, vines, and flowers for the de- 
coration of the College Yard. (Ap- 
plause.) There is, indeed, a great 
external change at Harvard, and many 
internal changes through growth ; but 
the informing spirit isthe same. Our 
motto remains the same, — “ Truth.” 
There never was a better, and there 


never will be. 
Charles W. Eliot, ’53. 


*TIS FIFTY YEARS SYNE) 

I am no orator, but only a plain 
blunt man that speaks right on and 
says how glad he is to meet you all to- 
night, and see that in Philadelphia the 
interests of Harvard are in such com- 
petent and enthusiastic hands. 

Ah, that name Harvard! What 
spells it “hurls into the spungy air,” 
and what associations fondly cluster 
round those two syllables ! Although 
each of us, when he utters them, recalls 
his own Class and his own experiences, 
yet the solvent of all memories is in 
that one magic word, HARVARD — that 
“hoop of gold to bind the brothers in.” 

Did it ever oceur to you how singu- 


1 Speech at the Dinner of the Philadelphia 
Harvard Club, Jan. 16, 1904. 
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larly blest we are in bearing a name so 
fluent and so mellow ? How should we 
have fared had the College been 
founded by any member of a family, 
contemporary John Harvard, 
named Harbottle? And what would 
have been our plight had it been 
founded by some German lordling 
named Hilfsdammer? Never could we 
have sung “Fair Hilfsdammer,” or 
even mentioned our Alma Mater 
without profanity. Another blessing, 
say I, on John Harvard’s memory for 
having borne in his lifetime a name so 
dignified. 

An old man’s talk is always retro- 
spective, so let me refer to old college 


with 


times. 

There is something noteworthy, I 
think, to be observed in the decade 
during which it fell to my lot to pass 
through college, and this is, that, in 
all the history of Harvard from its 
foundation in 1640 down to the middle 
of the last century, the period I speak 
of, there had probably never been a 
time when to all appearances the Col- 
lege was so dull, so inert, sosomnolent, 
so lethargic. The vital spark seemed 
almost to have fled and the features 
to be settling for the cerements of the 
grave. There wasa little dallying with 
Elective Studies, but the curriculum 
had been, in reality, unchanged for 
years. Its financial resources were low, 
and yet it was not clamoring for 
money. It seemed to sit with folded 
hands serenely waiting for testament- 
ary windfalls. Now there are no surer 
signs of life in a college than insistent 
and persistent appeals for money. To 
the four things which the Bible says are 
never satisfied, be a fifthadded, namely, 
a college. Never should a college 
say, financially, “It is enough.” It 
should be continually erying for more. 
The vehemence of its appeals is the 
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best measure of its growth, and its 
growth means its usefulness. You may 
spell it money, but you must pronounce 
it usefulness. Whenever a college is in 
need of no more money, it is in a par- 
lous state. Unless stimulated to rattle 
once more the beggar’s dish and emit 
a beggar’s whine, it is in the way to be- 
come moribund and the days of its use- 
fulness may be numbered. 

Such was pretty much the state of 
Harvard College half a century ago. 
Its reputation was almost wholly local. 
Until my friend Atherton Blight and 
myself entered College in 1850, there 
had been no Philadelphian there since 
the graduation of Mr. E. Joy Morris, 
in 1836. Its professors were eminently 
learned and adequately zealous in their 
special departments, but the glitter of 
“their sapphire crowns” barely pene- 
trated the darkness which all good 
Bostonians believe prevails beyond the 
pale of New England. There was 
movement, indeed, within the College, 
but, to use Dr. Johnson’s simile, it was 
like a whirlpool, “ motion without pro- 
gression.” In the University, as a 
whole, there was no eager life, no 
“music of the blood running up and 
down the veins,” no compulsive ardor. 

And yet (and here is the noteworthy 
fact) it was from out this inert, inact- 
ive, inanimate state that there sprang 
all the bounding life, the quickening 
foree, the ever-broadening influence, 
the scholarship, and learning which 
have brought Harvard to-day to its ex- 
alted position. This stagnant period 
produced Child, and Lane, and Good- 
win, Peirce (the younger), Hill, Gur- 
ney, Thayer, — and, best of all, him 


who has infused his own zeal into every 
fibre of the College, lending mettle to 
the humblest teacher within its walls, 
and welding all departments into one 
united symbol of what is best in schol- 
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arship and in education, — our great 
President Eliot, at whose name the 
heart of every son of Harvard dilates 
with pride, and every Harvard head is 
bowed in respect and deep admiration. 
And let us not forget that in these 
same days was nurtured our own chief 
justice, to whose profound learning 
and balanced wisdom all the high in- 
terests of this commonwealth are 
trustfully confided. 

Honor, then, to those far-off days ! 
The lethargy was but seeming. It 
was the quiescence of strength prepar- 
ing for a spring. Surely, then, I may 
be permitted to take some pride in the 
memory of my own humdrum col- 
lege days, however marked the con- 
trast between then and now. In my 
own person, I sympathize with the 
worthy British dame, who, in the days 
of Victoria, in leaving the theatre after 
a performance of the rather voluptuous 
play of Cleopatra, was overheard to 
remark, “ Yes, very pretty indeed, — 
but what a contrast to the domestic 
life of our beloved Queen !” 

One word more and I have done. 
Let me adjure you to preserve this 
custom of an annual dinner. The 
memories of college days, mellowed 
by time, are kept alive and emphasized 
by this pleasant intercourse. What 
was unworthy and ignoble fades away, 
and only the bright sparkling moments 
survive. Had there been, in early 
days, reunions like these, I doubt that 
the experience would have been mine 
which befell me, fifty years ago, when 
I visited, in Washington, him who was 
at that time, as I was told, the oldest 
living graduate. He had been gradu- 
ated in 1787, and was a personal friend 
of General Washington, who had ap- 
pointed him a federal justice in the 
District of Columbia. I was ushered 
into the room where the venerable 
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judge sat swathed in his dressing-gown 
and flannels. And so fragile was he 
that I was cautioned not to press his 
hand too warmly when I took it. He 
was made to understand that I was a 
student in Harvard College, and at the 
name the dimeyes brightened. “ Yes,” 
he half murmured to himself, “yes, I 
was in Harvard.” A member of his 
family then urged him to recall some 
of the chief incidents of his college 
life. “ Yes,” he answered, “I roomed 
in Massachusetts, and I remember ” — 
then a long pause and we all listened 
breathlessly — “I remember my 
chum.” — “ Yes, yes, your chum, what 
about him?” “ Mychum” (and here 
the poor old eyes fairly lit up with the 
mental picture) “my chum threw a 
brush and broke my looking-glass !” 
And that was all. 

Pitiful ! pitiful, O my brothers ! 
The solitary flotsam on the memories 
of four jocund, buoyant college years 
was a broken mirror! Keep up, then, 
these annual meetings, thereby renew- 
ing your mighty youth and fostering 
memories choicer than shattered look- 
ing-glasses. And fervently hope that 
for many and many a year to come 
your meetings may be graced, as to- 
night, by this dear and august pre- 
sence. [President Eliot. ] 

Horace Howard Furness, ’54. 


VARIA. 


{| In regard to “New England’s 
First Fruits,” from which was printed 
in the Magazine for December, 1903, 
the earliest description of the College, 
C. S. Sturgis, ’82, writes from Chi- 
eago: “The book also contains the 
following amusing proof of our fore- 
fathers’ idea of their own importance 
in the universe — how delightfully Pu- 
ritanical it is! ‘Thus farre hath the 
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these :1. In sweeping away great 
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Preacher of a liberal creed, 
Pioneer in Freedom's cause ; 
Ever prompt to take the lead 

In behalf of saner laws, 

Still your speech persuasive flows 
As the brooks of Helicon. 

You have earned a fair repose, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson! 











You have never stooped to fear 





Taunt of opulence or place, 





Smug convention’s frosty sneer, 





Fashion’s elegant grimace. 





In your youthful vision pure 
Truth a constellation shone. 
Truth is still your cynosure. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 






Throbbing with indignant zeal, 
Lawlessly you sought to save 
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gaged us to wait still upon his good- 
nesse for the future, by such further 


TO THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
ON HIS EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz. : 


Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science ; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; 


The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 





bbreviations. | March. 


good hand of God favoured our begin- From the law’s relentless seal 
nings : see whether he hath not en- Burns the fugitive, a slave. 


Your indictment came to naught, 
For some flaw was hit upon. 
Time is an enshrining court, 


remarkable passages of his providence Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
to our Plantation in such things as 


mul- Wounded where the bravest fell 


titudes of the Natives by the Small To redeem your fellow men ; 
Pox, a little before we went thither, 
that he might make room for us 


Working by the double spell 

Of your eloquence and pen ; 

Now that eighty years are scored, 
Busy souls may pause to con. 

*T was the service of the Lord, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


You have printed many lines 

To inspire an eager age. 

Counsel wholesome as our pines, 
Timely essays keen and sage. 
Memories of ** Oldport Days’ 
Which we love to dwell upon, 
With your *‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Preacher of a liberal creed, 
Pioneer in Freedom's cause ; 
Ever prompt to take the lead 
In behalf of saner laws, 
Still your speech persuasive flows 
As the brooks of Helicon. 
You have earned a fair repose, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson ! 
Robert Grant, °73. 
Atlantic Monthly. 






e for Mining and Civil Engineers; A for Holders of Hon- 
n for Doctors of Medicine; » for Masters of Arts, Masters 


xctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 





Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School: v for Doctors of Veterinary 


Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 


. Div. Sch., L. §., ete., for non-graduate members of the 
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ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
(HENRY B. HYDE, Founder.) 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


James W. Alexander, President James H. Hyde, Vice-President 





JANUARY Ist, 1904 
Outstanding Assurance . . . $1,409,918,742 
New Assurance... . . 322,047,968 
Income . . 73,718,351 
Ne i gh iy ane ae 381,226,036 
Assurance Fund and all other 


SND a eee 307,871,898 


Burs... . 73,354,138 
Paid Policyholders it in 1903 , 34,949,672 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


J. W. ALEXANDER, JAMES H. HYDE, E. H. HARRIMAN, 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, A. J. CASSATT, ALFRED G. VANDERBILT, 

CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, JOHN A. STEWART, LEVI P. MORTON, 

WM. A. WHEELOCK, JACOB H. SCHIFF, AUGUST BELMONT, 

H. C. DEMING, JAMES J. HILL, WM. A. TOWER, 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS, T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, D. O. MILLS, 

GEO. H. SQUIRE, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, ROBT. T. LINCOLN, 

THOMAS D. JORDAN, Sir WM. C. VAN HORNE, GEO. J. GOULD, 

CHAS. S. SMITH, GAGE E. TARBELL, JOHN SLOANE, 

Vv. P. SNYDER, MARVIN HUGHITT, GEO. T. WILSON, 

E. W. LAMBERT, C. B. ALEXANDER, THOMAS T. ECKERT, 

WM. ALEXANDER, T. DEWITT CUYLER, WM. H. McINTYRE, 

JOHN J. McCOOK, HENRY C. FRICK, H. M. ALEXANDER, 

JAMES B, FORGAN, M. HARTLEY DODGE, WM. H. BALDWIN, JR, 

C. LEDYARD BLAIR, SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, SAMUEL M. INMAN, 

BRAYTON IVES, J. F. pe NAVARRO, H. C. HAARSTICK, 

M. E. INGALLS, BRADISH JOHNSON, DAVID H. MOFFAT. 
JOSEPH T. Low, 


NATHAN WARREN, Resident Secretary 
Equitable Building, Milk and Devonshire Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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Easter and Wedding Gifts 


of sterling silver are always appreciated, and our large and 
varied assortment offers a wide range of selection. It in- 
cludes complete table services for all occasions, desk fur- 
nishings, toilet articles, etc., etc. 

In addition to our standard patterns which are always in 
stock, and which may be matched and replaced at any time, 
we are constantly producing individual pieces of hand-wrought 
silver, which are never duplicated, and to which we call es- 
pecial attention at this time. 


Reed & Barton, S%/versmiths &? Goldsmiths 


41 Union Square NEW YORK 6 Maiden Lane 
and leading jewelers everywhere 


NOTE. Our latest novelty, Silver Blossoms (Individual Almond Dishes), are admirably described and illustrated in a little 
booklet which will be sent on application. Address Reed & Barton, Taunton, Mass. 
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